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In  San  Antonio... 
No.l 

gets  2  out  of  3! 


Brand  new  Sindlin^er  Study*  reconfirms 

2  out  of  3  readers 
of  San  Antonio  daily  newspapers 

read  The  Light 

and  2  out  of  3  Li^ht  readers  are  exclusive  readers 


Study  after  study  of  newspaper  reading  habits  in  San  Antonio  has  confirmed 
The  Light’s  leadership  in  the  Third  Largest  Market  in  Texas.  Now  this  brand  new 
Sindlinger  study  reconfirms  the  fact  that  only  The  Light  can  do  the  job  alone. 

64%  of  all  daily  newspaper  readers  in  San  Antonio  read  The  Light — two  out  of 
three  women — two  out  of  three  men — two  out  of  three  readers  in  all  age  brackets 
from  18  years  up.  And  two  out  of  three  Light  readers  read  no  other  newspaper. 


Compare  this  dominant,  across-the-board  coverage  with  15%  exclusive  coverage 
for  the  evening  News  and  13%  exclusive  coverage  for  the  morning  Express  and 
you  have  a  clear  picture  of  which  newspaper  is  your  No.  1  buy. 


First  in  advertising,  first  in  circulation,  The  Light  is  all  you  need  to  reach  the 
San  Antonio  market.  And  you  can’t  cover  San  Antonio  without  The  Light.  Ask 
to  see  the  complete,  new  Sindlinger  study. 

’"An  audience  study  of  the  San  Antonio  A.B.C.  City  Zone,  September,  1968. 


SERVES  AND  SELLS  SOUTH  TEXAS  BEST 


Nationally  Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Color  is  a  vital,  vibrant  thing  in 
newspapers  today.  Especially  at 
Knight  Newspapers.  We’ve  been 
leading  the  colorful  way  for  years 
now  ...  so  we’ve  got  to  work  hard 
to  stay  first  with  the  best. 

The  shades  of  Knight  run  the 
full  spectrum  . . .  from  spot  and 
full  color  to  HiFi  to  glorious 
SpectaColor ...  in  all  eight 
Knight  daily  newspapers. 

And  we’re  leaders.  In  1968,  our 
Miami  Herald  led  the  nation  in 
ROP  color  advertising  for  the 
seventh  straight  year.  In  editorial 
SpectaColor,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  ranked  No.  1  for 
several  years  now. 


What’s  more,  our  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  last  year  jumped  from 
20th  to  16th  in  the  nation  in  total 
ROP  color  advertising,  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer  joined  the 
exclusive  Top  50  group  for  the 
first  time. 

Meanwhile,  our  two  new  papers 
in  Macon,  Georgia— the 
Telegraph  and  the  News— 
currently  are  installing  new, 
modern  color  presses.  The  new 
equipment  will  enable  them  to 
run  16  or  more  color  pages  in  an 
80-page  issue. 


The  future  looks  bright,  indeed. 
All  the  Knight  papers  will  be 
there,  trying  to  outshade  the 
competition  . . .  because  we  feel 
color  makes  good  sense.  It’s  a 
benefit  to  our  readers,  and  to  our 
advertisers,  too.  We’re  proud  to 
be  able  to  serve  them  both— with 
the  best. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Federated  Publications,  Inc.  is 
a  mid  west  to  far  west  organize 
tion  of  seven  newspapers  .  .  . 
in  four  states  .  .  .  with  1439 
employes.  Three  of  our  com¬ 
munities  are  state  capitals,  and 
two  are  the  homes  of  Big  Ten 
universities. 

We  came  into  being  in  1928. 
Each  of  our  newspapers  is  a 
pioneer  member  of  its  com¬ 
munity,  which  makes  us  as 
local  as  the  town  hall  clock. 

Federated  is  proud  of  its  herit¬ 
age,  sensitive  to  its  responsi 
bilities  -  and  confident  of  its 
future. 


ENQUIRER  and  news 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan  .  .  .  famed  as  the  Cereal  Capital  of 
the  World.  Home  of  Kellogg's,  Post  Division  of  General 
Foods  and  Ralston  ....  further  economic  diversification 
from  insurance  companies,  heavy  industry,  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  military  installations.  To  reach  the  buyers  use  the 
Enquirer  and  News  ....  the  ONE  that  covers  South  Central 
Michigan. 

*0NE  OF  THE  FAMILY... 


federated 

publications, 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  •  THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN 

IwraMif  last  laMMif  Am*  Maiw 

THE  JOURNAL  COURIER  •  THE  ENOUIRER  •»  NEWS  •  THE  CHRONICLE  •  TRIBUNE 

l«4av«tt«  IVaat  lafayatta  taitaaa  lattlaCzaafe  Mwaa  tatfiaaa 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  •  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 


SEPTEMBER 

28-30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  Re<pion 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

28-Oct.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Planets. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlotteville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hilton, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


OCTOBER 

I- 4 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indlan- 

aioolis. 

2  4  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

3- 5 — Virginia  Press  Women.  Petersburg. 

4- 5— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana.  Royal 

Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5- fr— Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey.  Shawnee  Inn,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

5-7 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Golden  Triangle 
Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  (Eastern  Region), 
Host  Farm  Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

5- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers.  Princess  Hotel, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

8 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  Now  York  City. 

9- 10 — Alabama  Press  Association  Seminar:  Basic  Law  for  News  Reporters. 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

9-10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Sheraton  Inn,  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

9- 11 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

10- 11 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors  Association.  Mission  Inn.  Riverside, 
Calif. 

10-12— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Vincennes. 

I I —  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House,  Columbus. 
12-15— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 
Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Calif. 

12-24 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 15— I  owa  APME  meeting.  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver. 

15- 18 — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton, 
Denver. 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Town, 
Harrisburg. 

18 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Frapp  Island. 

19- 21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-21 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Newspapers  Association.  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn,  Binghamton. 

19-22— tCalifornia  Circulation  Managers  Association  Stateline,  Nevada. 
19-23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Urban  Transportation  and  Public 
Policy,  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta. 

21 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

22- 23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City. 

23- 31 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 25 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Roswell,  N.  M. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Convention.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield,  O. 

25 —  New  Jersey  Collegiate  Press  Association.  Montclair  State  College, 
Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

25-26 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 
Mitchell,  S.C. 

25- 29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Beverly 
Hilton  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

26- Nov.  7 — API  Seminar  for  Investigative  Reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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Majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 


The  newspaper  official  Washington  follows 
closest  of  all  is  The  Washington  Post. 

The  people  who  most  need  to  know  trust  it 
for  comprehensive  coverage  that’s  accurate  and 
fast  and  fair. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than  any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 

Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 


Phone  223-6000 


With  the  help  of  our 
new,  full  color  offset  press 

We 

SQUEEZED 

the 

ORANGE 

in  just  the  right  amount  for  a 
Trnpicana  orange  juice 
advertisement _ 

and  won  the 

E&P  AWARD 

for  the  best  reproduction 
in  one-color-and-black  in 
our  circulation  category. 

The  advertisement  was  prepared  by  John  L. 
Douglas  and  Associates  and  on  the  pages  of 
the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  it  received 
saturation  coverage  in  the  booming  Greater 
Lawrence  market,  a  compact  trading  area 
with  effective  buying  income  of  $489,- 
354,000. 

Since  switching  to  offset  printing, 

COLOR  Lineage 

in  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  is 

UP  770% 

for  the  first  6  months  of  1969, 
as  compared  to  the  first  6  months  of  1968 

Lawwnw 

Eai^O'IVibiiiie 

BOX  100,  LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS  01842 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 

•  New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  *  Detroit 
*  Clevelonct  *  Cincinnati  *  Philadelphia 
•  Atlanta  *  Pittsburg  •  Syracuse  *  Charlotte 
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STRICTLY  DIST.AFF:  Howard  Kleinherg,  Miami  News  mana;  ing 
editor,  decided  on  a  name  change  for  the  Women’s  Department.  He 
wanted  to  call  it  “Family  World,”  and  made  this  announcement  .U  a 
staff  meeting.  When  the  women  starte.T  answering  the  telephoo' ,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  “Family  World”  instead  of  “Women’s  Dej/.irt- 
ment.”  One  staffer  answered  a  call  saying  “Women’s  Department,  i 
mean  Family  World.”  The  voice  on  the  other  end  bellowed:  “What 
section  ARE  you,  anyway?”  Joan  Nielson  McHale,  fashion  and 
beauty  editor,  replied:  “Oh,  Women’s  World  was  our  maiden 
name.”  .  ,  .  SASS,  the  newly  formed  organization  of  editors  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  got  off  to  a  sassy  start  at  their  initial  meeting  at 
.San  Juan,  P.R.  The  group — called  the  Society  of  American  Social 
Scribes — is  headed  by  Miss  Mary  Strassmeyer,  society  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  SASS  fired  off  five  cables  from  San  Juan, 
marking  the  group’s  first  annual  awards  known  as  “sassy”  awards. 
Awards  were  given  to:  Mary  Barelli  Gallagher,  “for  writing  the 
all-time  low  in  White  House  keyhole  reporting  as  illustrated  by 
your  book,  ‘My  Life  With  Jacqueline  Kennedy’.”;  Mae  West,  “for 
your  spunk  in  coming  out  of  retirement  at  the  age  of  76  to  take  a 
feature  role  in  ‘.Myra  Breckenridge’.”;  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  II,  “for 
your  continental  styling  in  dress’.”;  .Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  “for 
your  courage  and  example  you  set  as  a  mother,  the  dignity  with 
which  you  continue  your  daily  life  and  your  strong  humanitarian- 
ism’.”;  Mrs.  Gerry  van  der  Heuvel,  “for  your  performance  at  the 
Nixon-Eisenhower  Wedding,  the  .Nixon  inauguration  and  the  state 
dinner  for  the  Apollo  II  astronauts,  which  made  you  appear  a  dog 
of  a  press  secretary  to  many  reporters’.”  .  .  .  “ON  BEHALF  OF  U.S 
(i.ALS,”  writes  Lore  Fiedler  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News, 
“who  are  the  majority  in  this  nation,  if  not  on  the  rim.  I’d  like  to 
reply  to  your  column  item  SEXKE(i.\TION  by  Bill  Copeland  in  the 
.September  6th  issue.  Equal  space  |)lease! !”  Lore  waxes  poetic  wilh: 

QUALIFICATION 

But  the  belter 
C.opypeader 
May  be  a  her. 

FRED  CURRAN  of  the  ff  isconsin  State  Journal  keeps  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing  wilh: 

YEAH,  MA’M! 

(  Language  improves 

Upon  the  rim 
When  there’s  a  her 
Besides  a  him. 

AND  IN  THE  .SAME,  VEIN,  Merry  Baxter,  women’s  and  church 
page  editor  of  the  El  Centro,  Calif.,  Imperial  Valley  Press,  writes: 

s(k;iety  kditob’.s  dutch  treat 

“C€»me  cover  our  dinner.  Dear,”  the  ladies  eoo. 

Then,  without  preleiiM* 

Of  knowing  how  to  treat  the  Pr«‘ss,  They  add 
“(iome  at  your  own  expense.” 


TRAFFIC  HAZARD?  “.Miss  Kaine’s  story  contained  ‘about  MX* 
words’  and  was  written  as  she  was  driving  back  to  New  York  City 
from  New  Haven,”  writes  Bob  Jacobs  of  Pauls  Valley,  Okla.,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  story  of  a  female  football  writer  who  was  barred 
from  the  press  box  at  the  Yale  Bowl  during  a  pro-football  game 
(E&P,  August  23).  Around  here  Hol>  you  ran  write  your  thesis  for 
a  master's  degree  tehile  riding  on  any  of  our  highways — traffi'  ® 
tree  hit  congested ! 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINGFIELD ,  MASS. 


^9.3  Million  Civic  Center  Will 
Put  City  in  the  'Big  Leagues 


roll- 
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Civic,  Cultural  and  Sports  Center  Will  be  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Located  on  a  4  acre  site  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Springfield  the  handsome  new 
facility  will  vault  the  city  into  the  "Big 
Leagues"  as  a  convention  and  exhibition 
center.  It  will  be  the  focal  point  for  all 
forms  of  entertainment,  sporting  events, 
variety  shows  and  the  theater. 

The  arena  will  have  a  maximum  seating 
capacity  of  just  under  10,000.  The  view 
will  be  unobstructed  by  pillars,  posts  and 
pylons.  The  80  foot  structural  span  in  the 


exhibit  hall  is  the  largest  in  the  country. 
It  will  permit  boats  under  full  sail  to  be 
displayed  or  even  a  sma’ll  dirigible  to  float 
overhead,  there  will  be  total  of  65,000 
square  feet  of  exhibit  space. 

With  its  almost  unlimited  potential  for 
attracting  thousands  of  people  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  Civic  Center  complex 
will  play  a  major  roll  in  revitalizing  the 
downtown  area. 
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Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


This  Chicago  Daily  News  en¬ 
try  takes  the  award  for  edito¬ 
rial  color  among  newspapers 
over  250,000  circulation.  The 
page  was  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  members  of  the 
Field  Newspapers  color 
production  team,  including 
Anthony  Raciti,  color  coor¬ 
dinator;  general  superinten¬ 
dents  Jerry  Vantomme,  en¬ 
graving;  Jack  Brugg,  press 
room;  Abner  Kirby,  stereo¬ 
type,  and  Lucile  Preuss,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  women’s 
editor  (above). 


wins  the  spot  color  award 
for  newspapers  over 
250,000  circulation  with  this 
ad  created  by 
Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co. 


So  has  the  Chicago  Daily  News— 
for  two  more  E  &  P  color  awards 


The  two  E  &  P  color  awards  announced 
today  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  bring 
the  total  won  by  the  Field  Newspapers  to 
an  even  half  dozen.  Our  first  winner  was 
for  a  4-color  ROP  ad  printed  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  just  10  years  ago— 
within  the  first  hectic  90  days  after  we 


had  moved  to  a  new  plant,  with  brand 
new,  unfamiliar  equipment. 

Today  we  are  blessed  with  the  same  great 
teamwork.  Today  our  color  facilities  are 
even  better,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  We  are  proud  of  this  latest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  quality  of  both. 


Chicago  Sun-Times/Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Editor  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Charter  Member,  Audit 
(i  ART  M  Bureau  of  Circulatians  mm 

Member,  American  SRP 

Busineaa  Press  Inc. 

•  ss' 

6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969—  2S,4SS 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertise- s' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Postal  reform 

Users  of  second  class  mail  will  be  subjected  to  another  increase  in 
rates  on  Jan.  1  which  will  be  the  last  of  the  three-part  package  of  rate 
increase  approved  by  Congress  in  1967. 

Instead  of  trying  to  accomplish  some  sensible  reorganization  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  will  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  service,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  and  Civil  Service  wants  the  P.O.  to  continue  business  in  the  same 
antiquated  way.  And.  what’s  worse,  the  Committee  is  considering 
another  increase  in  postal  rates  before  the  last  cycle  of  increases  has  run 
its  course. 

There  isn't  a  newspaper  or  magazine  user  of  second  class  mail  that 
wouldn’t  be  willing  to  pay  more  to  the  Post  Office  for  improved  service 
but  they  all  resent  being  asked  time  and  again  to  pay  more  just  to  con¬ 
tinue  things  as  they  are.  We  think  reorganization  should  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  rate  increases  at  this  time. 


With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journeliti 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspapnrdem 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associete  Editors:  Pauline  Ettlinger,  Newton  H. 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Susan  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Craig  Tomkinson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 
Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton, 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadetti 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Men- 
agar:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


News  conference 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  not  receptive  and 
responsive  to  criticism.  Washington  reporters  and  their  bosses  have 
known  how  long  it  has  been  since  President  Nixon  has  had  a  live,  tele¬ 
vised  press  conference.  The  last  one  was  June  19.  He  has  had  some 
informal,  nonquotable  meetings  with  reporters  since  then.  But  just  as 
soon  as  newspapers  started  to  inform  the  public  of  this  “information 
gap,”  as  some  have  called  it,  a  White  House  spokesman  announced 
that  a  conference  has  been  scheduled  for  this  Friday,  the  26th.  That 
is  a  fast  response.  But  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  President’s 
press  conferences  were  scheduled  on  a  regular  basis  rather  than  occasion¬ 
ally  when  it  suits  the  President’s  purpose. 
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More  and  more  newspaper  editors  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
free  press-fair  trial  guidelines  make  sense.  What  doesn't  make  sense 
is  the  increasing  number  of  attempts  by  defense  attorneys  to  get  post- 
f)onements,  mistrials  and  reversals  on  the  charge  of  pre-trial  publicity. 

The  legal  maneuver,  or  versions  of  it,  have  been  used  by  an  assortment 
of  people  ranging  from  Senator  Kennedy  to  Roy  Cohn  and  a  U.S. 
naval  officer  in  Australia.  It  reaches  what  might  be  called  a  dangerous 
level,  we  think,  when  a  Colorado  court  reverses  a  20-year-old  murder 
conviction  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  Sheppard  opinion. 
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letters 

SUNDAY  PAPER 

“Never  on  Sundav — At  least  in  Canada” 
(I  &P,  September  13),  t  ame  as  quite  a 
sh  irk  to  me  as  there  is  very  definitely  a 
thriving,  well-arrepted  growing  English- 
language  Sundav  newsjiaper  in  Montreal, 
the  Sunday  Express. 

\fter  I  completed  a  very  substantial  puh- 
lisliing  transaction  more  than  a  year  ago, 
1  I  ommenced  working  on  the  results  of  my 
previous  research — the  need  for  excellent 
coverage  in  Montreal  of  the  multitude  of 
sp'irts  events  on  Saturday  and  of  Canadian 
and  world  news  between  midnight  Friday 
and  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning. 

My  research  indicated  there  is  a  major 
demand  and  we  commenced  the  Sunday 
Express  in  March  (1969).  We  have  not, 
as  yet,  exerted  great  promotional  effort  hut 
during  that  period  the  demand  for  the 
Express  has  reached  57,000  copies  per 
issue  and  we  see  our  initial  goal  of  100.000 
circulation  on  Sunday  in  Montreal  within 
the  year. 

The  newspaper,  48  pages  or  more, 
printed  offset,  with  emphasis  on  sports, 
heavy  local  coverage,  late  news  and  carry¬ 
ing  several  syndicated  features  and  car¬ 
toons  is  modelled  in  its  editing  after  the 
.Wit’  York  Daily  News.  Wire  services  in¬ 
clude  UPl,  CP  and  CDN.S. 

J.  .\ZAKI.\ 

Publisher, 

Sunday  Express, 

Montreal 

*  *  * 

REDUNDANCY 

Roy  Copperud’s  use  of  the  phrase  “dates 
back  to”  (Editorial  Workshop,  E&P,  Sep- 
tendier  20)  surprised  me. 

Hack  at  Syracuse  U.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  some  moons  ago,  I  was  taught  that 
the  proper  journalistic  writer  NEVER 
uses  this  redundancy.  He  simply  says, 
“dates  to”  or  “dates  from.” 

.\t  Northwestern  U.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  venerable  Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
has  been  teaching  this  precept  since  the 
Year  One  and  the  publication  of  his  widely 
used  text,  “Interpretative  Reporting”  (see 
p.  1 17,  4th  ed.). 

During  almost  20  years  of  practicing  and 
teaching  journalistic  writing,  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  teachings  of  my  betters.  Does 
^^r.  Copperud  now  tell  me  they  are  wrong? 

Dario  Poi.itf,i,i.a 

Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  TRUTH 

Newspapers  can  look  to  one  of  their  ow  n 
practices  as  a  cause  for  diminishing  reader 
confidence,  permitting  use  of  their  columns 
for  unjustified,  distorted  or  outright  false 
attacks  on  the  accuracy  or  credibility  of 
news  dispatches,  without  bothering  to 
check  the  facts. 

Time  and  again,  it  was  my  experience  to 
receive  a  clipping  of  a  reader’s  letter  at¬ 
tacking  the  validity  of  a  significant  current 
news  report,  with  the  editor’s  rather  list¬ 
less  query  “what  about  this?” 

The  result,  of  course,  was  publication 
of  another  letter,  setting  the  record  straight 
two  weeks  later  after  readers  had  forgotten 


everything  about  the  matter,  except  that 
the  newspaper  had  implicitly  acknowl¬ 
edged  publishing  an  erroneous,  slanted  or 
false  dispatch. 

This  technique  has  been  used  for  a  long 
time  by  pressure  outfits  of  various  kinds, 
obviously  aware  they  could  capitalize  on 
an  editorial  blind  spot.  Similarity  of  let¬ 
ters  in  newspapers  published  in  widely- 
separated  cities  attested  to  the  organized 
effort. 

Some  Episcopal  church  prelates  cur¬ 
rently  are  seeking  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  its  recent  special  convention  at  Notre 
Dame  university.  This  convention  voted 
$200,000  for  “black  community  develop¬ 
ment”.  The  money  was  technically  di¬ 
rected  to  the  National  Committee  of  Black 
Churchmen,  an  interdenominational  organi¬ 
zation. 

On  this  basis,  various  churchmen  are 
denying  that  anything  was  granted  or 
allocated  to  the  Black  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Conference  (BEDC),  whose  Black 
Manifesto  and  James  Forman  became 
anathema  to  many  Episcopalians  because 
of  their  threats  to  destroy  American  so¬ 
ciety  and  their  demands  for  $500  million 
“reparations”  from  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues,  later  raised  to  $3  billion. 

Reporters  covering  the  convention  wrote 
that  the  $200,000  would  go  to  BEDC  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  never 
any  douht  of  the  convention’s  intent. 
Speaker  after  speaker  emphasized  that 
BEDC  would  get  the  money,  if  it  is  raised. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  introduc¬ 
ing  the  resolution  said  candidly  BEDC 
would  be  the  “ultimate  recipient”. 

Objection  is  being  raised  by  some  prel¬ 
ates  to  leporters  using  the  woril  “repara¬ 
tions”.  It  was  carefully  avoided  in  official 
documents  and  by  convention  speakers 
but  by  any  acceptable  dictionary  definition, 
it  was  “reparations”  demanded  by  the 
black  militants  and  voted  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  even  it  has  become  a  dirty  word. 

I  have  two  interests;  (1)  supporting 
competent  reporters  who  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  and  (2)  hoping  that  news¬ 
papers  will  NOT  be  misled  by  the  seman¬ 
tic  dodges  of  certain  Episcopalians. 

Frank  J.  Starzki, 

Denver,  Colo. 


Short  Takes 

First  vicepresident  Mrs.  1).  B.,  served 
as  parliamentarian.  Jean  is  known  for 
her  friendless  and  cheerful  attitude. — 
Inside  the  Turret,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

«  *  * 

Classified  ad:  Man  to  supervise  in 
local  drive-in.  Must  be  honest  and  reli¬ 
able.  Steady  with  good  pay.  Abstainers 
only  need  apple — (Irand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Scienti.sts  said  they  not  detect  methane 
or  ammonia  on  Mars,  leaving  scant 
chance  lice  could  exist — Chieapo  Daily 
News. 

*  A  4> 

Classified  ad:  Girl  Friend  for  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  publishing  firm.  Some 
typing,  knowledge  of  shorthand. — Lony 
Island  Press. 

*  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  far  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  from  newspapers.) 
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The  New\bik  Times 
is  three  times  more  likely 
to  be  on  a  board  of  directors 
dian  someone  who  doesn't 
read  TheTimes. 


★  From  "Tomorrow's  Markets  Today;  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader"— the 
most  thorough  examination  of  The  New  York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn 
more  about  this  unusually  informative  and  useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New 
York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Max  Falk,  Advertising  Director,  The  New  York  Times, 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Tel:  (212)  556-1713. 
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5-year  forecast:  signs  point 
to  huge  gains  in  Classified 


By  Stan  Finsness 

Usually,  about  this  time  of  year,  I  forage 
around  the  country  and  come  up  with  forecasts 
of  what  we  might  expect  of  Classified  volume 
for  the  coming  year.  Because  most  of  us  are 
carefully  optimistic,  it’s  a  safe  guess  we’ve 
caused  some  problems  by  underestimating  our 
potential. 

Problems  like  being  unable  to  really  handle 
the  volume  of  Classified  advertising  l^ing  of¬ 
fered  to  us.  Unable  to  give  the  follow-up  calls 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Unable  to  give 
full  attention  to  the  development  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  could  even  be  causing  problems  in  the 
maintenance  of  newsprint  inventory,  press 
capacity,  composing  room  production,  planning 
new  buildings,  who  knows? 

This  time  I  did  it  differently.  A  FIVE-YEAR 
FORECAST!  Really  going  to  put  down  the 
facts  so  we  can’t  be  blamed  for  spending  all 
of  our  time  on  tomorrow’s  space  estimate  and 
getting  tomorrow’s  ads  into  the  paper.  Going 
to  really  justify  the  CAM’s  existence. 

Doing  a  forecast  for  even  just  one  year  is 
not  easy.  For  this,  you  have  to  whirl  around 
in  the  swivel  chair  until  you  become  quite 


dizzy.  If  you  come  out  somewhere  near  right, 
it’s  attributed  to  luck,  anyway. 

But  a  five-year  forecast  is  different.  Takes 
some  thought,  some  research,  much  expense. 
Luckily,  we  have  a  new  fellow  in  our  account¬ 
ing  department,  first  accountant  I’ve  seen  in 
a  long  time  who  has  a  sense  of  humor.  He 
giggled  when  I  put  through  an  expense  voucher 
for  “Air  travel,  Greece  and  return”. 

I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  with  the  oracle 
at  Delphi.  We  talked  about  many  things.  The 
warm  weather,  the  humidity,  the  water  temper¬ 
ature,  the  surfing.  We  had  pleasant  luncheons, 
walks  along  the  shore  and  much  lute  music. 
Only  one  Bacchanalian  orgy,  after  which  we 
got  down  to  business. 

“Oracle,”  I  said,  “how  the  heck  much  Classi¬ 
fied  business  are  we  going  to  be  doing  five 
years  from  now?” 

“My  son,”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  think  you  were 
going  to  come  out  with  it.” 

Some  of  this,  of  course,  will  be  lost  in  trans¬ 
lation,  because  I  haven’t  even  got  an  Omega 
watch,  but  here’s  the  picture,  according  to  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  fees  she’s  charg¬ 
ing  these  days,  she’s  got  to  be  one  of  the  best. 


M’liut  the  Oracle  sees 

For  starters,  assume  you  have 
a  Classified  operation  running 
4,000,000  lines  a  year  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  25c  per  line  or  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  $1,000,000.  The 
oracle  told  me  that  by  the  end 
of  1975  this  paper  will  be  run¬ 
ning  5,360,382  lines  with  a  dollar 
volume  of  $1,661,718. 

In  that  period  of  time,  actual¬ 
ly  a  6-year  span,  this  newspa¬ 
per  will  have  shown  a  34%  lin¬ 
age  increase  plus  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  66.2%  increase  in 
revenue. 

These  increases  are  based  on 
two  factors — a  rate  increase  of 
only  one  cent  a  line  each  year 
(2c  a  line  each  year  and  the 
same  linage  volume  would  have 
meant  $1,983,341  or  an  increase 
of  98.3%) — and  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  5%  in  linage. 

I  went  along  with  his  advice 
that  a  smart  CAM  should  recom¬ 
mend  a  small  rate  increase  each 
year  and  not  whack  his  economy 
with  a  whopper  of  a  raise  when 

(Mr.  Finsness,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  con¬ 
ducts  the  Classified  Clinic  in 
E&l*  each  week.) 


his  Publisher  hits  the  panic 
button,  but  I  still  thought  the 
oracle’s  forecast  was  too  much. 

But  in  looking  back  over  the 
last  five  years  and  the  five  years 
prior  to  that,  we’ll  find  that 
Classified’s  growth  pretty  well 
parallels  what  we’re  talking 
about  for  the  next  five  or  six 


Grow  ill  prunpccl!! 

To  bolster  these  points  of 
view,  let  me  pass  along  the 
thoughts  on  where  we’ll  be  in 
1975  from  some  CAMs: 

Hank  Richardson,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Lender  and  Times- 
Dispntch,  feels  that  all  of  the 
major  classifications  except  real 
estate,  currently  hampered  by 
restrictive  financing  and  high  in¬ 
terest  rates,  should  show  con¬ 
tinuing  growth.  He  forecasts  a 
12-15%  linage  Increase  over  the 
next  five  years  and  a  30%  reve¬ 
nue  increase.  Expected  expan¬ 
sion  will  be  primarily  in  tele- 
)>hone  .sales,  with  an  increase 
from  1 1  to  16  jiositions. 

Max  Taylor,  Portlund  Orc- 
(jonian:  a  growth  of  40-50%  in 
the  next  six  years,  and  this  on 
top  of  a  45%  gain  from  1963  to 
1968. 


“Mobile  home  construction 
will  be  a  million  annually  by 
1975  and  can  be  a  major  classi¬ 
fication.  Rental  linage  will  im¬ 
prove  in  the  early  ’70s  as  new 
apartment  construction  over¬ 
takes  demand.  Merchandise 
classifications,  the  only  major 
group  showing  gains  every  year 
since  1963,  offer  unlimited  po¬ 
tential.  National  rate  brand 
name  product  advertising  will 
appear  in  many  classifications 
and  co-oj)  Classified  will  in¬ 
crease. 

“New  home  construction, 
slumping  now,  cannot  be  held 
back  for  long.  Demand  will  be 
too  great,  despite  loan  costs.  By 
1975,  there  will  be  nearly  2M 
million  marriages  a  year.  The 
’70s  will  bring  the  biggest  real 
estate  boom  in  history  and 
greatest  linage  gains  could  be 
in  that  classification. 

“Ad  count  will  not  increase 
as  sharply  as  linage,  possibly 
25  to  35%  with  greatest  growth 
in  real  estate  and  merchandise 
for  sale.” 

Taylor  says  his  outside  staff 
of  14,  same  number  as  6  years 
ago,  produces  43%  of  linage, 
will  have  to  be  expanded  with 
his  growing  market.  The  tele¬ 


Every  Sunday  Since  1884 


phone  sales  staff,  38  full-time 
and  15  part-time  (30%  more 
than  ’63),  produces  54%  of 
linage,  with  25-30%  expansion 
in  staff  and  equipment  needed 
by  1975. 

Oaring  fur  expansion 

Jack  Whetstone,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  says, 
“Even  if  we  were  not  in  a  great 
growth  area,  I  would  be  bullish 
about  Classified’s  future,  par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  next  five 
years. 

“We  are  gearing  for  expan¬ 
sion  personnelwise  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  great  growth. 

“The  first  of  this  year  we  had 
24  Ad-Visors  in  the  phone  room; 
we  now  have  28.  By  1974.  we 
expect  to  have  a  minimum  of 
38.  We  will  expand  our  outside 
sales  force,  too,  but  not  to  the 
degree  that  we  will  in  the  phone 
room.” 

He  particularly  emphasized 
developing  the  Merchandise 
classifications:  “As  it  stands  to¬ 
day,  every  automobile  dealer 
and  every  real  estate  broker 
and  just  about  every  builder  has 
a  Classified  contract  with  us. 
As  new  automobile  dealers  and 
new  real  estate  brokers  and 
new  builders  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  that’s  one  of  the  first  things 
they  do.  This  does  not  happen 
with  retailers.  We  have  to  sell 
them  and  it  is  not  hard,  it’s 
just  a  matter  of  making  the 
necessary  preparations,  develop¬ 
ing  of  visual  presentations,  mo¬ 
tivating  staff  people,  and  then 
more  promotion.” 

Another  key  to  his  optimism 
•lies  in  the  statement  that,  “We 
have  100%  management  coop¬ 
eration.  There’s  no  ‘forbidden 
ground’.  Classified  salesmen  may 
call  on  anybody  and  sell  any¬ 
body  .  .  .  .there  are  no  sacred 
cows.  1  believe  that  such  a  re¬ 
lationship  must  be  achieved  and 
maintained  liefore  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  make  great  strides  in 
Classified  development.” 

Iiirreuses  in  staff 

At  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Harry  McConnell  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  plans,  which  include  a 
new  building  with  temporary 
quarters  for  Classified  in  ’71 
and  a  permanent  home  in  1973. 
His  present  telephone  staff  num¬ 
bers  20,  will  .stand  at  30  in  lOf.'i. 
with  future  space  for  40.  The 
outside  staff  will  increa.se  from 
7  to  9. 

Why  the  expansion?  McCon- 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Cellar  wants  agreements 

President  supports 
newspapers’  bill 


Washington 

Uiihanl  W.  McLaren,  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  testi¬ 
fied  Thursday  (September  25) 
l>efore  a  House  committee  that 
the  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  opposes  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  but  the  Nixon 
administration  officially  en¬ 
dorses  it. 

Kenneth  R.  Harkins,  chief 
counsel  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  asked 
McLaren:  “When  you  say  the 
Administration,  do  you  mean 
the  President?”  McLaren  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes.” 

The  ambivalent  positions  of 
the  Justice  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  headed  by  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York 
created  considerable  confusion. 

Celler  commented  to  McLar¬ 
en:  “In  all  my  47  years  in  Con¬ 
gress  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  like  this.” 

McLaren  restated  the  Justice 
Department’s  opposition  to  the 
bill  which  would  allow  exemp¬ 
tion  from  antitrust  prosecution 
for  business  operating  agree¬ 
ments  between  newspapers 
where  one  is  on  the  verge  of 
failing. 

Walter  A.  Hamilton,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domes¬ 
tic  Business  Policy,  told  the 
House  committee  Wednesday 
that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  favored  the  legislation. 

“We  agree  with  the  statement 
in  the  declaration  of  policy  of 
the  bill  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  maintain  the  historic 
independence  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,”  Hamilton  said. 

Hamilton  said  that  two  daily 
newspapers  which  do  not  com¬ 
pete  commercially  but  compete 
in  news  and  editorial  opinions 
can  be  counted  upon  to  ser\’e  the 
public  interest  in  a  community 
“far  better  than  a  single  daily 
paper.” 

“We  recognize  the  ne<;d  for 
protection  of  the  public  again.st 
abuses  of  antitrust  competitive 
developments  in  the  market 
place,”  Hamilton  stated.  “Yet. 
we  also  recognize  the  need  for 
the  stimulation  of  opportunities 
for  the  expression  of  diverse 
views  of  issues  of  public — and 
especially  local — importance. 

“On  lialance,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  concludes  that  the 
facts  appear  to  warrant  tem¬ 
pering  of  our  antitrust  policy  in 


the  interest  of  preserving  and 
encouraging  responsible  public 
delate  of  important  issues.” 

This  statement  had  been 
cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  has  official  Ad¬ 
ministration  position,  Hamilton 
.said. 

This  was  true,  McLaren  de¬ 
clared.  There  had  been  no  con¬ 
sultation  between  Justice  and 
Commerce  on  the  testimony,  he 
added. 

The  basic  objection  to  the 
bill,  McLaren  explained,  is  that 
it  would  legalize  profit  pooling, 
price-fixing  and  territorial  allo¬ 
cations  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Tucson  case 
violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

McLaren  said  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  would  accept  the  bill 
if  it  is  amended,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts,  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
emption  to  agreements  already 
in  existence,  authorize  agree¬ 
ments  that  eliminate  price-fix¬ 
ing  and  profit-pooling,  and 
grant  a  six  month’s  moratorium 
on  action  against  existing  agree¬ 
ments. 

Noting  that  the  Federal  Court 
in  Arizona  will  consider  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  Tucson  plan  early 
in  October,  McLaren  requested 
the  Congressmen  to  delay  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill.  The  new  Tuc¬ 
son  plan  he  suggested,  may  be¬ 
come  a  model  to  bring  agree¬ 
ments  into  line  with  the  laws 
and  court  decisions. 

The  subcommitte  wants  to 
scrutinize  copies  of  all  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreements  of  44  new.s- 
papers  in  22  cities. 

Morris  Levin,  attorney  for  all 
of  the  publishers  who  are 
parties  to  those  agreements, 
promised  to  provide  as  many  of 
them  as  he  can.  Levin  said  he 
had  17  or  18  of  the  agreements 
and  would  make  copies  available 
to  the  subcommittee  at  once. 
Some  publishers,  he  .said,  had 
declined  to  provide  copies. 

Celler  remarked  that  it  would 
be  impo.ssible  for  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  legislate  before  exam¬ 
ining  the  agreements  but  the 
committee  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them. 

When  Levin  took  the  stand, 
Harkins  asked  whether  the  pub¬ 
lishers  whom  Levin  represented 
had  authorized  him  to  give  the 
committee  cof)ies  of  the  “agen¬ 
cy”  agreements. 

“Some,  but  not  all,”  Levin 
replied,  but  he  declined  to  name 
those  who  had  refused.  He 


pointed  out,  however,  that  most 
of  the  agreements  generally 
followed  the  first  one,  negotiated 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1933,  and  text  of  that  agree¬ 
ment  already  is  in  possession 
of  the  committee. 

.No  public  disclowuM* 

Celler  said  there  should  be 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  let  the  committee  have 
the  agreements. 

“We  will  handle  them  gently 
and  there  will  be  no  public  dis¬ 
closure,”  he  .said. 

The  texts  would  not  be  printed 
in  the  hearing  record  but  would 
be  kept  in  the  committee  files  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  and  its 
staff  and  would  not  be  available 
to  the  public.  No  one  would  be 
permitted  to  examine  them, 
Celler  said,  except  upon  specific 
authorization  of  himself  or  Rep. 
William  McCulloch  of  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

It  was  under  these  terms  that 
Levin  agreed  to  provide  the 
committee  with  texts  he  has  on 
hand  and  those  he  may  obtain. 
The  same  restrictions  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  financial  .statements  Levin 
is  receiving  from  some  of  the 
publishers  and  will  submit  to 
the  subcommittee. 

In  a  statement.  Levin  re¬ 
viewed  the  development  of  the 
joint  operating  arrangements. 
The  Albuquerque  agreement,  he 
said,  “enabled  the  preservatioi. 
of  two  news  and  editorial  voices 
and  this  operation  was  adopted 
thereafter  by  other  papers  in 
similar  circumstances.” 

The  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  are  not  always  Identical, 
Levin  pointed  out,  but  they  do 
have  basic  arrangements  in  com¬ 
mon,  including  profit  pooling  in 
addition  to  joint  use  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  single  advertising  and 
single  circulation  departments. 

“What  this  generally  amounts 
to  is  a  commercial  merger  by 
the  two  newspai)ers,  while 
maintaining  separate  news  and 
editorial  departments,”  Levin 
.said.  “Thus,  while  commercial 
competition  between  the  news¬ 
papers  is  usually  eliminate<l, 
there  remains  a  competition  in 
ideas.” 

'I'lic  .Sii  inlay  problem 

Neither  court  rulings  nor  De- 
jiartment  of  Justice  statements 
have  provided  a  real  explanation 
of  what  would  be  done  about  a 
Sunday  newspaper  if  existing 
agreements  were  broken  up. 
Levin  declared. 

“Obviously  only  one  set  of 
presses  can  produce  only  one 
Sunday  paper,”  he  said.  “But 
the  publisher  with  the  Sunday 
edition  has  a  tremendous  ad- 
(('oyitinued  on  pnge  90) 


Question  paper  tubes 
under  billboard  ban 

The  Vermont  Travel  In.’oi^ 
mation  Council  has  voted  to  usk 
the  state  attorney  general  about 
the  legality  of  newspaper  mail 
tubes  attached  to  or  beside  mail 
boxes  for  the  deposit  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper. 

At  a  meeting  here.  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Thomas  de¬ 
clared  the  determination  is 
necessary  because  the  tubes  ad¬ 
vertise  a  newspaper  by  name 
and  are  located  within  the  high¬ 
way  right-of-way. 

■The  situation  arises  under 
Vermont’s  new’  anti-billboard 
law,  which  restricts  advertising 
along  the  state’s  highways. 

Bowater  raises 
newsprint  $5 
next  January 

Bow’ater  Paper  Company  has 
announced  a  general  increase  of 
3.5%  in  newsprint  prices  to 
United  States  customers,  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1970. 

The  company  said  the  increase 
would  mean  that  customers  in 
the  Eastern  zone  would  pay 
$152  a  ton  instead  of  the  $147 
they  now  pay.  The  same  price, 
with  the  increase  to  be  added, 
prevails  in  the  Southern  zone. 
West  Coast  customers  pay  $148 
a  ton,  and  those  in  Northern 
New  England  pay  $146.50. 

Increased  costs  for  raw  sup¬ 
plies  added  to  steeper  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  costs 
were  given  as  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Officials  of  other  companies 
made  the  usual  comments  that 
Bowater’s  action  was  being 
studied,  recent  cost  increases 
in  the  industry  justified  a  price 
boost,  or  that  they  would  go 
along  with  the  market  when  the 
amount  of  the  raise  became  firm. 

Peter  S.  Paine,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  said  he  looked  “for  price 
increases  in  1970”  because  of 
rising  production  costs  and  in¬ 
creased  demands. 

A  $5  a  ton  increa.se  was  posted 
a  year  ago  by  most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  by  January  1  the 
rai.se  was  pared  to  $4  in  some 
areas,  notably  the  South. 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  and  Donohue  Brothers 
Ltd.  have  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  form  Malabie  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  a  new  Canadian  cor¬ 
poration.  Malabie  will  acquire 
and  operate  a  rebuilt  paper¬ 
making  machine  with  annual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  44,000  tons  of  nev  s- 
prlnt,  to  be  located  in  a  plant  at 
Clermont,  Quebec. 
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honoring  craftsmanship  and  creativity  In  color 


Tnrnjfoin' toaster  iatoawafHein^ 
with  Aiint  Jemima  EreshFrozen 


Guess  holidm^  this 
hamisearmaikedfor? 


N)rfra#e't  WmI  Ham  i«  m  •pacia!  that  wc  call  h  Hy(rade'« 

'Eastcr-Viffinia'  Ham  at  this  tttne  af  year 

It't  been  hand^M  far  the  oacaiKin  Than  hand-trimmed  itaul  all 
that'e  left  m  luecfaua.  itMatr  ham.  And  a  tiny  little  let  bone  we  deliberately 
leave  In  far  ita  vweet.  nch  marrow 

So.  It  eweetem  throiifh  and  throuch  dunne  fang,  abeerbinc  houn  in 
the  ■nohe-houae  Becomei  tender  and  ;uky  Cocnee  out  debcioudy  cooheii 
Ready  far  gufabwaw-bunny  cerving 

All  you  do  la  heat  It  Watch  everyone  bippity-hop  back  far  more 
<  Hygmde'e  Weat  Virginia  Canned  Name  are  alao  available  with  the 


HYCIIADES 


Full  color  od  for  Hygrade't  Meat  by  W.  B.  Doner  was  earmarked 
a  top  honors  winner  of  a  full  color  reproduction  award  for  the 
Chicaoo  Tribune  in  the  circulation  group  of  over  250,000. 


The  Montreal  Star  took  a  first-prize  full  color  reproduction 
award  for  this  appetizing  Aunt  Jemima  (Quaker  Oats)  coupon 
ad  produced  on  behalf  of  its  client  by  Spitzer  Mills  &  Bates  Ltd. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  in  newspaper  color  reproduction" 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION  .  SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 


Circulafion  over  250,000 

Circulafion  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Chicago  Tribune 

Hygrade’s  Meat 

W.  B.  Doner 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Hires  Root  Beer/Orange  Crush 
Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co. 

Circulafion  100,000—250,000 

Circulafion  100,000—250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Montreal  Star 

Aunt  Jemima  (Quaker  Oats) 
Spitzer,  Mills  &  Bates 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Peoria  Journal-Star 

Seven- Up  Company 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Circulafion  under  100,000 

Circulafion  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Easton  Express 

Yankee  Maid  Bacon 

Rumrill-Hoyt  (Phila.) 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Easton  Express 

Del  Monte  Catsup 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Kent-Ravenna  Record-Courier 
Royal  Crown  Cola 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Tropicana  Orange  Juice 

John  L.  Douglas  &  Associates 

Save7^onYanl 


Put  the  bite  on  Ylfikfit  Mtid 


Award  for  the  be»t  letterpress  reproduction  in  full  color  went 
to  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  for  this  Yankee  Maid  Bacon  appeal 
produced  by  its  agency,  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Rumrill-Hoyt. 


Kent-Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record-Courier  took  first  place  in  com¬ 
petition  for  best  offset  reproduction  in  full  color  with  this  sparkl¬ 
ing  ad  created  for  Royal  Crown  Cola  by  D'Arcy  Advertising. 


(Jolor  and  coupons: 
They  go  together 


The  sales-effective  combination  of  bold  color  plus 
a  coupon  won  places  in  the  winners  circle  this  year 
for  four  of  the  thirteen  prize-winning  ads.  And,  in 
many  cases,  agency  men  agree,  the  effort  is  worth 
repeating. 

Two  of  the  coupon  ads — Yankee  Main  Bacon  and 
Tropicana  orange  juice — were  created  for  purposes  of 
distribution  in  new  markets.  Says  Leonard  Schorr, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Rumrill-Hoyt,  Yankee  Maid’s 
sales  in  the  10  distributing  markets  exposed  to  the 
ad  “increased  substantially  during  the  promotion  and 
continued  at  a  high  level  following  the  campaign.” 
Coupon  redemption  was  high,  and  because  the  color/ 
coupon  combination  “served  our  purposes  very  well,” 
the  agency  plans  to  repeat  the  drive  in  other  new 
markets. 

The  Tropicana  ad  ran  in  28  papers  in  New  England 
markets — the  company’s  biggest  newspaper  promotion 
to  date.  Also  designed  to  widen  distribution,  the  win¬ 
ning  ad  took  honors  as  one  of  the  ads  best  read  by 
women  in  a  recent  Daniel  Starch  survey.  John  Douglas, 
president  of  the  agency  by  the  same  name,  says  color 
is  essential  to  promotion  of  an  item  like  orange  juice — 


it's  just  not  the  same  in  black  and  white.  “Coupons 
and  color,”  he  says,  “produce  startlingly  good  results.” 

The  winning  Del  Monte  Catsup  ad,  which  ran  in 
more  than  a  dozen  mid-west  and  eastern  markets,  was 
part  of  an  overall  consumer  and  retail-support  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  brand.  In  fact,  says  Robert  Weber, 
account  supervisor  at  McCann-Erickson,  this  particu¬ 
lar  ad  did  so  well  in  consumer  response  after  running 
in  1968,  that  it  became  a  must  for  this  year’s  July  4th 
promotion.  The  dominance  of  red,  he  says,  was  timely 
both  for  the  consumer  and  the  trade.  Catsup,  of  course, 
does  best  in  red ! 

Appetite  appeal  was  the  key  to  the  winning  Aunt 
Jemima  (Quaker  Oats)  promotion.  This  ad  was  de¬ 
signed  to  introduce  not  only  a  new  product  to  12  Cana¬ 
dian  markets — but  a  new  product  concept  as  well.  And, 
says  Lou  McCartney,  account  supervi.sor  at  Spitzer, 
Mills  &  Bates,  color  rang  the  message  home,  and  the 
coupon  served  as  an  excellent  sampling  device.  “We 
found,”  he  .said,  “that  large-space  color  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  get  the  immediate  impact  we’re  looking  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  new  product,  plus  the  schedule 
flexibility  we  need.” 


Cut  out  this  tie 

and  caive  out  a  reputation  for  yourselt 


M  nunuoy  gni  iram  siop  a  snopi 


Published  in  The  Boston  Globe,  this  original  ad  featuring  helpful 
hints  for  the  holiday  table  won  a  top  prize  for  creative  use  of  col¬ 
or  in  the  retail  creativity  category  for  Stop  &  Shop  Supermarkets. 


Indiana  National  Bank  ran  this  full  color  ad  in  the  Indianapolis 
News  to  announce  the  opening  of  its  newest  office,  the  state's 
tallest  building,  and  won  an  award  from  E&P  for  retail  creativity. 


E8fP  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  in  newspaper  color  creativity' 


RfclAIL  COLOR  CRfcATIVIlY 


'  AGLNCY  COLOR  CRLAIIVIIY 


Circulafion 

over  250,000 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Boston  Globe 

Stop  &  Shop 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Swift  &  Company 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Robert  Patterson 

Circulation 

100,000-250,000 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Indianapolis  News 

Indiana  National  Bank 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Swift  &  Company 
(Proten  Beef) 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Howard  Blume 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Doyle  Dane  Bern  bach 

Bob  Gage 

(submitted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin) 
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See  page  20  for  winners  of  E&P  awards  for  creativity  in  editorial  color 


All 


lou  can  get  us  in  Chicago  now. 
Orange  CRUSH?  America’s  favorite 
orange  drink. 

Hires?  America’s  favorite 
root  beer 
Try  us  soon. 

Your  old  favorites  are 
back  in  town. 


The  thirst-quenching  team,  Hires  Root  Beer  and  Orange  Crush, 
used  spot  color  to  move  back  into  the  Chicago  market  with  this 
ad  by  Edward  H.  Weiss,  published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Patriotic  red  in  a  tower  of  thanks  won  a  top  spot  color  award 
for  the  Peoria  Journal-Star’s  reproduction  of  this  7-Up  Company 
flex-form  ad  produced  by  J.  Walter  Thompson's  Chicago  office. 


Reproduvlion  formula: 
people,  ink,  teamwork 

“Top  quality  reproduction,”  “fa.ster  equipment,” 
“continued  improvements,”  “the  be.st  way  to  compete.” 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  sentiments  about  color 
voiced  by  winners  of  this  year’s  reproduction  awards — 
and  they  echo  a  widespread  industry  commitment  to 
more  and  better  color  for  tomorrow’s  newspaper 
product. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Nt’U'x — a  dual  winner  this  year — 
aims  for  perfection  in  every  run.  The  .secret,  says  Leo 
VoRler,  mechanical  superintendent,  is  top-notch  super¬ 
vision  and  a  color  co-ordinator  who  checks  all  adver¬ 
tiser  material  before  it’s  run. 

The  News  switched  to  the  recommended  AdPro  Inks 
recently,  and  VoRler  reports  noticeable  improvement 
in  fidelity.  He  feels  the  future  of  color  quality  printing 
re.sts  with  continuing  improvements  in  the  inks.  The 
ideal — a  water-base  ink  which  won’t  show  through, 
dries  faster  and  won’t  rub  off, 

Vogler  says  he’s  swami)ed  with  color  jobs,  running 
up  to  13  pages  in  a  single  ROP  issue.  Heaviest  days 
are  Wednesday  (retail  day)  and  Thursday  (food  day.) 


And,  with  an  average  “cruising  speed”  of  45,000  is¬ 
sues  an  hour,  the  News  can  tuyn  out  eight  color  pages 
on  a  .straight  run,  or  16  on  a  collective  run  using  two 
four-color  units  per  press. 

Tom  Maltby,  production  manager  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  attributes  his  paper’s  improvements  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  “color  con.sciousness”  on  the  part  of 
his  staff.  In  recent  years,  he  says,  we’ve  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  color  and  built  a  staff  of  better 
trained,  more  educated  people  who  have  learned  to 
recognize  trouble  areas.  In  fact,  the  production  staff 
meets  every  day  to  review  the  previous  color  run. 
This,  he  .says,  has  evoked  a  competitive  spirit  and 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  field. 

Speaking  for  the  Kaxton  (Pa.)  Exprexx,  ad  director 
Ed  Howard  .says :  “I  can’t  emphasize  enough  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  spirit  of  our  people  in  the  composing, 
stereotype  and  pressrooms.  We’ve  added  less  new 
equipment  than  many  papers,  but  the  contributions 
by  our  staff  members  have  made  the  difference.” 

Since  1966,  when  the  F^xpre.ss  last  won  an  E&P 
award,  several  improvements  have  come  about.  The 
stereotype  foreman  designed  two  metal  “fingers,”  or 
small  clamps,  to  hold  mat  edges  under  the  guillotine. 
Formerly  measured  and  cut  by  eye,  the  mats  are  now 
uniform,  resulting  in  good  registration  for  processed 
color  work. 


QUAUTY! 


The  fang  of  Tropicana  orange  juice  came  fhrough  with  flying 
colors  to  win  offset  spot  color  honors  for  the  Lawrence  (K^ass.) 


Get  i4th  off  on  your  next 
purchase  of  Big  Red 
in  the  Family  Size. 

Be  our  guest  when  you  top 
your  firat  round  of  hantotegera, 
or  French  Frfea-orwtMlaear 
caNa  (or  thiarteh, thick  cataup- 

andhaveyouraelfa 
frae-for-al  on  the  4th. 


TOMATO 

CATSUP 


The  Easton  |Pa.)  Espress  walked  off  with  top  honors  for  letter-  Eagle-Tribune  with  this  coupon  ad  by  John  L.  Douglas  &  Assocs. 

press  reproduction  of  this  spot  color  ad  for  Del  Monte  Catsup 
by  McCann-Erickson  in  the  under  100,000  circulation  group. 


('olor  it  appetizing; 
Food  ads  sell  better! 

When  it  comes  to  creativity,  judges  in  this  year’s 
color  awards  competition  found  adverti.sers  looking  to 
the  wide  variety  of  newspaper  ads  in  color  for  the 
Itest  in  promotion  for  virtually  every  area  of  product 
ii.sage.  After  casting  a  critical  eye  over  hundreds  of 
entries,  the  judges  reached  a  unanimous  conclusion. 
As  one  art  director  put  it:  “Newspapers  have  made 
truly  significant  progress  in  their  u.se  of  color — in  the 
past  five  years  alone,  they’re  achieved  a  notable  level 
of  .sophistication.’’ 

The  chief  criterion  in  picking  reproduction  finali.sts 
was  the  printing  of  bright,  crispy  colors  that  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  item  on  display.  And  those 
colors  were  to  be  found  predominantly  in  food  and 
fH'Verage  ads.  Apfietite  appeal  was  the  key — it  ac¬ 
counted  for  11  winners. 

McCann-Erick.son,  which  produced  two  winners  this 
year  for  its  client.  Swift  Premium  meats,  endorses 
ROP  as  a  top  attention-getter.  The  unusual  four-color 


“Spain  in  a  day’’  ad  ran  in  more  than  60  markets. 
Usihg  the  menu  approach  in  color  to  dominate  the 
page,  the  ad  aimed  to  increase  both  dealer  incentive 
and  consumer  awareness  of  the  versatility  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  leading  processed-meat  products. 

The  ad  w'as  one  of  a  series  of  ethnically-oriented 
promotions  which,  according  to  McCann  account  super- 
vi.sor  Avery  John.son,  achieved  both  goals,  pulling  heavj’ 
con.sumer  re.spon.se  and  reaching  desired  distribution 
in  target  markets.  Art  director  for  the  ad  was  Robert 
Patterson;  copywriter,  Tony  Oestreicher;  and  photo¬ 
grapher,  Fred  Broadersen. 

Swift’s  Proten  Beef  ad,  featuring  a  choice  cut  of 
meat  propped  up  on  a  “tenderness  guarantee’’  was 
conceived  as  an  educational  message,  says  Johnson,  for 
markets  where  consumers  were  not  aware  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  exclusive  process  which  actually  guarantees 
tender  meat.  The  ad.  part  of  a  media  mix  now  in  test 
market,  aims  to  convey  quality.  The  judges  concurred — 
quality  color  did  the  trick.  Howard  Blume  was  art 
director;  copywriter  was  Bob  Mordlock. 

On  the  creative  side,  7-Up  Bottler’s  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  responsible  for  the  winning  "Thank  You 
America!’’  ad,  voiced  real  enthusiasm  for  newspapers’ 
newest  innovation — FlexForm  ads.  Account  super- 


Ladies,yoiill  never 
get  stuck  with  a  tough 
cut  of  heef  again. 


pronuse. 


Firtf  prize  for  best  creative  use  of  full  color  in  national  run-of- 
paper  went  to  Swift  &  Co.  for  this  Spanish  menu  ad  created 
by  McCann-Ericlison,  Inc.  Art  director  was  Robert  Patterson. 


Howard  Blume  promised  tenderness  to  housewives  in  this  Swift's 
Premium  Proten  Beef  national  ad,  and  won  top  honors  for  best 
creative  use  of  spot  color  for  his  a9ency,  McCann-Ericlison,  Inc. 


visor,  Patrick  Lopardo,  who  says  he  normally  uses 
newspapers  for  purely  “new”  or  introductory  items, 
found  his  creative  people  eyeinjr  FlexForm  as  “a  whole 
new  baR.”  “They  think  it’s  great,”  he  said,  “and  it’s 
really  got  them  thinking.’’ 

The  7-Up  FlexForm,  which  ran  in  about  10  papers, 
was  used  as  an  extension  of  the  company’s  “Uncola” 
drive.  The  campaign  theme  caught  on  during  its  initial 
push,  says  Lopardo,  and  Thompson  wanted  an  exciting 
vehicle  with  which  to  reinforce  the  Uncola  image  at 
the  local  level.  He  says  he  probably  would  not  have 
run  a  standard  600-line  ad  for  this  purpose,  but  Flex¬ 
Form  was  something  new.  Not  only  that,  but  I.K)pardo 
.says  the  7-Up  parent  company  “is  very  intere.sted”  in 
FlexForm,  recognizing  it  as  the  most  important  recent 
innovation  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Color,  he  added,  is  essential  to  set  an  ad  off  from 
the  body  of  editorial  content.  “It  can.  and  often  does, 
make  the  difference.” 

Flnthusiastic  support  of  ROP  color  is  also  voiced 
by  E.S.  Humphreys^,  account  supervi.sor  at  D’Arcy  Ad- 
v’ertising  responsible  for  the  winning  Royal  Crown 
Cola  ad.  “(let  with  The  (’omer,”  a  co-op  bottler  ad 
which  ran  in  more  than  100  markets,  was  pjirt  of  a 
mixed  media  campaign  featuring  rising,  new  entertain¬ 


ment  celebrities.  Kmphasizitu;  Royal  Crown  as  the 
up-and-coming  soft  drink,  impact  is  enhanced  by 
Meredith  McCree,  another  up-and-coming  star. 

Why  newspai>ers.  and  why  color?  Humphreys  feels 
“newspapers  are  the  most  effective  vehicle  available 
for  the  local  promotion  of  a  new.swortby  idea.”  His 
agency,  he  says,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  color, 
and  he  finds  it  more  than  doubles  readership. 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  took  honors  for  a  striking 
Polaroid  Cameras  preprint  ad  which  ran  in  60  markets. 
As  Polaroid  features  actual  pictures  in  its  ads.  the 
agency  account  team  uses  preprint  “because  it  gives 
us  a  lot  of  control”  over  the  final  product.  The  ads 
run  at  six  different  peak  picture-taking  .season.s.  such 
as  holidays,  and,  .says  the  account  executive,  large- 
.space  color  promotions  such  as  this  winning  ad.  stimu¬ 
late  significant  dealer  tie-in  at  the  local  level. 

The  Polaroid  campaign  in  preprint  .started  about 
three  years  ago,  and  Doyle  Dane  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  right — Polaroid’s  comjM'titor,  Kastman  Kodak, 
has  started  doing  the  same  thing. 

Overall,  a  random  sampling  of  agency  men,  who.se 
clients  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  means  to  greater 
impact,  awareness  and  recall,  reveals  that  newspaiM'r 
ads  in  full  color  are  still  a  relatively  new  and  unex- 


Hckle  the  fiunily. 


Do  it  now.  If  you  wait  forChhstnias,all  the 
color  of  Fall  will  have  vanished.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  will  have  come  and  gone,  and  you'll  have 
missed  a  couple  of  months  of  a  very  special 
kind  of  fun.  Buy  your  Polaroid  automatic 
Color  Pack  Camera  now-and  start  tickling 
the  family  with  60  second  pictures 


Women's  interest  section  features  color  flair  similar  In  design 
to  a  popular  style  of  retail  ads,  and  won  top  editorial  honors 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  the  over-250,000  classification. 


Top  award  for  the  best  preprinted  newspaper  color  ad  went  to 
Polaroid  Cameras  and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  and  to  art  director 
Bob  Gage.  Ad  was  submitted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


(Continued  I  root  /uiffe  lU) 
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plond  mediiini — but  a  fa.><t-Kio\ving  otie.  Xew.spaper.s. 
they  feel,  do  the  job  on  the  local  level  (where  the  .sale.^i 
are  madei,  and  color,  a.s  it  continues  to  catch  on  and 
improve  in  all  its  forni.s,  has  added  an  important  new 
dimension  of  creativity  to  the  marketing  process. 

This  element  of  creativity  in  color  was  es|)ecially 
evident  in  the  retail  entries.  The  judges  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  imaginative  ads  submitted 
were  conceived  and  developed  in  individual  art  depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
National  adverti.ser.s,  take  note:  the  judge.s,  many  of 
them  agency  art  directors,  attributed  the  high  level 
of  creative  excellence  and  originality  to  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  unburdened  by  extensive  approval  require¬ 
ments. 

The  prevailing  factor  throughout  the  colorama  was 
in  a  word,  improvement — in  reproduction  quality,  in 
imaginative  .selling  and  in  readership  and  .sales.  Be 
in  ROP  or  preprint,  standard  size  or  FlexForm,  if 
you’re  out  to  catch  the  consumer’s  attention,  remember 
— it’s  a  rainbow  world — put  it  in  print  I 


besf  editorial  color  .  .  . 


NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000  CIRCULATION 

Chicago  Daily  News  .  .  .  Women’s  section 
cover  page,  "Jumpsuits” 

NEWSPAPERS  100,000  TO  250,000  CIRCULATION 

Louisville  Times  .  .  ,  SpectaColor  picture 
page,  "Colorful  trip  on  Kentucky  Roads.” 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  .  .  SPECIAL  AWARD 
for  feature  spread,  "Rain,”  published  in 
the  Floridian,  offset  Sunday  magazine 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000  CIRCULATION 

Sacramento  Union  .  .  .  Front  page  treatment 
combining  line  and  halftone  art  and  pho¬ 
tography  for  feature,  "Dr.  Marks  Flies 
Around  the  World” 


Thk  Lm'isville  Times 


Taking  a  Colorful  Trip 
On  Some  Kentucky  Roads 


Travel  tecfion  spotlighting  natural  beauty  in  full  color  took 
editorial  color  award  for  The  Louisville  Times  in  the  category 
of  newspapers  with  circulation  between  100,000  and  2SO,000. 


Front-page  hard  news  enhanced  by  layout  design  In  color  won 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  a  top  editorial  color  award  in 
the  classification  of  newspapers  with  a  circulation  under  100,000. 


Daily  news  and  features 


aren’t  shades  of  gray! 

As  advertising  turns  to  color,  so  goes  editorial, 
bringing  a  greatly  improved  newspaper  product  to  an 
increasingly  sophisticated  readership. 

Entries  in  the  competition  for  the  creative  use  of 
editorial  color  covered  just  about  every  field  of  interest 
this  year — involving  every  section  of  the  paper.  Judges 
in  that  phase  of  the  contest  had  quite  a  time  narrowing 
down  to  a  winning  selection,  and  the  broad  span  of 
subject  matter  is  reflected  in  the  winners  circle:  a 
women’s  page,  a  travelogue,  a  front  page  and,  this  year, 
a  special  award  for  an  unusual  effort  by  a  Sunday 
magazine. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  took  first  place  honors 
in  the  classification  of  newspapers  with  circulation 
between  100,000  and  250,000,  for  a  paint-brush  vivid 
travelogue  through  the  paper’s  home  state  done  in 
SpectaColor,  It  was  conceived  as  part  of  the  Times’ 
regular  program  of  general-interest  SpectaColor  fea¬ 
tures  which  appear  several  times  a  year.  The  judges 
determined  the  photography  selection  and  eye-catching 
layout  to  be  of  prize-winning  quality. 

The  Times,  one  of  the  biggest  users  of  editorial 
SpectaColor  in  the  country,  ran  its  first  S/C  ad  in  1963, 


following  up  the  next  year  with  the  introduction  of 
editorial  color.  All  SpectaColor  photo  work  is  done  by 
Times  staff  photographers,  including  this  winner  by 
Jimmy  Keene. 

In  just  five  years,  the  Times  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Courier-Journal  have  made  notable  strides  in  the  color 
field.  The  Courier  was  one  of  the  country’s  first  papers 
to  use  roto  color  of  the  recent  moon  shot.  A  spokesman 
for  the  paper  says  issues  of  the  Courier  were  on  the 
street,  carrying  full  color  coverage  before  any  national 
magazine  running  the  story.  The  edition  featured  roto 
color  versions  of  moon-site  pictures  released  just  three 
days  earlier. 

How  do  readers  feel  about  color?  The  Times  reports 
that  although  most  papers  are  home  delivered,  when 
the  paper  carries  news  in  color,  newsstand  sales  are 
noticeably  up. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  placed  first  in  com¬ 
petition  among  papers  having  a  circulation  under 
100,000.  Its  front-page  coverage  of  Alvin  Marks’  solo 
around-the-world  flight,  was  complemented  by  three 
full-color  photos,  which  the  judges  felt  enhanced  and 
rounded  out  the  hard-news  value  of  the  story.  The 


ivadenut  Senate  IHspute 

Johns  Quits  as  SSC  President 


It  s  a  Small  World,  Thanks  to  Dr.  Marks 


riuuJ  ttmmefe  htnetu  inf 


Gasoline  Tax  Hike  Adopted 


i 


I 


A  tpacial  award  was  made  this  year  to  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  to  honor  its  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  this  two-page 
spread  which  appeared  in  the  paper's  supplement,  the  Floridian. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

pa?e  was  devised  by  Union  photo  editor  Jim  Vestal 
and  laid  out  lonj?  before  the  actual  pictures  were  taken. 
The  paper’s  art  department  designed  a  page-width 
color  map  to  drive  home  the  significance  of  the  flight, 
the  fastest  trip  around  the  world  by  a  solo  flier  in  a 
light  plane. 

The  photo  of  Marks’  hi.storic  plane  was  taken  from 
another  airplane  specially  chartered  by  the  Union  in 
order  to  cateh  the  background  of  sky.  The  Union  logo 
was  dropped  in  behind. 

The  Sacramento  Union  went  offset  three  years  ago 
and  introduced  color  to  its  pages  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  is  a  success  story:  with  a  50  percent  increase 
in  circulation  since  the  changeover,  the  paper  now 
claims  the  highest  circulation  of  any  offset  daily  in  the 
country,  and,  predictably,  color  advertising  is  on  the 
upswing. 

The  Union  can  print  some  60,000  issues  an  hour  and, 
in  a  normal  run,  can  include  up  to  17  pages  in  color. 
The  paper  runs  color  three  or  four  days  each  week  and 
frequently  features  one  or  two  color  photos  on  the 
front  page. 

The  micro-photographic  color  treatment  of  an  every¬ 
day  subject  by  the  St.  Petereburg  (Fla.)  Times’  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  the  Floridian,  was  so  effective,  it  evoked 
unusually  enthusiastic  response  from  the  judges. 
Breaking  from  tradition,  E&P  awarded  the  paper  a 


special  commendation  for  its  feature,  “Rain,”  in 
recognition  of  its  creative  and  photographic  excellence. 

The  idea  was  conceived  for  the  feature  by  Times 
picture  editor  Bernie  Oram,  who  put  out  a  call  to  staff 
photographers  for  “something  different  in  a  rainy-day 
photo.”  Larry  Alspaugh,  a  staff  photographer,  re¬ 
sponded  by  taking  a  series  of  black-and-white  photos 
in  his  front  yard.  Floridian  art  director  John  Schaffner 
recognized  the  value  of  the  photos  and  asked  Alspaugh 
to  do  them  in  color  for  a  Sunday  magazine  feature. 

So,  Alspaugh  went  back  to  his  front  yard  and  shot 
the  “misty  mirror  of  changing  reflections”  on  the  leaf 
of  a  lime  tree,  using  a  Nikon  F.  camera,  a  65  Micro- 
Nikor  lens  and  Kodachrome  X  film. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  a  letterpress  paper.  But, 
the  Floridian  is  one  of  the  few  offset  Sunday  magazines 
in  the  country.  Using  micro-photography  has  become 
something  of  a  tradition,  because,  says  a  paper  spokes¬ 
man,  photo  color  treatments  of  everyday  subjects  has 
brought  consistent  readership  approval. 

In  making  their  decisions  on  the  vast  selection  of 
editorial  entries,  the  judges  emphasized  the  point  that 
fine  typography  and  clean  layout  design  are  as  vital 
to  ease  of  reading  and  attractiveness  as  is  the  use  of 
color.  But  color,  they  discovered,  offers  unending 
possibilities  for  unique  treatment  of  a  news  or  feature 
item — and  uniqueness  was  a  primary  factor  in  selecting 
the  winners. 


/ 


Judging  entries  on  the  creative  use  of  editorial  color  are  (left 
to  right):  Lou  Silverstein,  New  York  Times  art  director;  Mai  Mal- 
lette,  American  Press  Institute;  and  Joel  Harnett,  Look  magazine. 


Choosing  retail  winners  are  (left  to  right):  Roy  Askling,  BBDO 
art  director;  John  Davidson,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  art  direc¬ 
tor;  and  John  Hobson,  Lever  Brothers  art  director.  O.  T.  Watkins 
tor;  and  John  Hobson,  Lever  Brothers.  O.  T.  Watkins  looks  on. 


Making  final  decisions  on  repro¬ 
duction  winners  were  (left  to 
ight):  Irving  R.  Levine,  Pampel  & 
ksiocs.;  Joseph  Ferenc,  Compton; 
Tank  Stoll,  BBDO;  Ed  Zito,  Lam- 
Mrt  &  Feasley;  John  Walsh,  O.  S. 
Tyson;  and  Ed  MacFarland,  J. 
WaKer  Thompson  Company. 


Hero 

come 

the 

judges! 


How  do  you  go  about  judging  a  collection  of  more 
than  3,000  color  tearpages?  The  logistics  of  assem¬ 
bling,  sorting,  arranging  and  examining  color  in  such 
volume  is  somewhat  overwhelming,  to  say  the  least. 

The  first  part  of  the  solution  is  to  find  a  space  where 
you  can  spread  out  that  many  ads.  Last  year,  E&P 
was  fortunate  to  get  Madison  Square  Garden.  This 
year,  crowded  out  by  a  Billy  Graham  crusade,  judging 
was  moved  to  a  Biltmore  Hotel  ballroom. 

Judges  are  then  assembled  from  fields  of  endeavor 
with  expertise  in  color,  with  the  New  York  Advertising 
Agency  Production  Club  assisting  in  lining  up  agency 


production  managers  to  judge  the  reproduction  divi¬ 
sions.  Art  directors  examine  the  tearpages  to  select 
outstanding  creativity,  and  the  editorial  entries  were 
judged  this  year  by  a  panel  consisting  of  a  magazine 
executive,  a  newspaper  art  director,  and  a  former 
editor,  now  a  director  of  the  American  Press  Institute. 

The  three  panels,  directed  and  assisted  by  the  E&P- 
AANR  Color  Committee,  spends  a  solid  day  of  stoop¬ 
ing,  squatting  and  squinting. 

The  process  of  elimination  takes  its  cour.se.  And  the 
best  color  wins.  Every  time. 


iA\R 
helps  spread 
the  gospel 
of  color 


Th*  AANR  Color  CommiHoo  included  (Uft  to  right):  Stan 
Batty*,  Mathawt,  Shannon  &  Cullan;  Frank  McTagua,  Nawhouta 
Nawtpapart;  O.  T.  Watkins,  Story  A  Kally-Smith;  and  Bob  Bair, 
Color  ComtniHee  chairman,  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen. 


What  ha.s  turned  out  to  be  the  newspaper  industry’s 
biggest  promotional  push  for  color — The  annual  E&P 
Color  Awards  Competition,  and  the  Color  Awards 
Luncheon,  co.spon.sored  by  E&P  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  New.spaper  Representatives — w’as  born  in 
Chicago  in  1956. 

The  late  J.  H.  (.Jake)  Sawyer  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson 
&  Walker,  new’spaper  representatives,  has  a  serious 
interest  in  color  promotion,  and  firmly  believed  that 
color  provided  the  greatest  opportunity  for  newspapers 
to  increase  linage.  To  focus  the  attention  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  fields  on  color,  encourage  im¬ 
proved  craftsmanship  and  reproduction  by  newspaper 
personnel,  to  impress  advertisers  and  agencies  with 
the  quality,  volume  and  effectiveness  of  color  .  .  .  and 
most  important ...  to  stimulate  linage  growth.  Sawyer 
conceived  of  an  annual  newspaper  “color  conference.” 

Sawyer  saw  the  newspaper  representatives’  organiza¬ 
tion,  AANR,  as  the  obvious  sponsors  and  prime  movers 
on  such  a  conference.  Under  Sawy'er’s  direction,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  newspapers,  indu.stry  associa¬ 
tions,  and  leading  suppliers  to  the  business,  such  as 
Reilly-Lake  Shore,  the  first  AANR  Ck)lor  Conference 
got  off  the  ground  in  1956,  in  Chicago.  A  second  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  was  held  in  1957. 

Realizing  that  one  of  color’s  prime  problems  was 
its  lack  of  an  outlet  in  New  York  City  (none  of  the 
New’  York  dailies  ran  any  full  color,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  spot  color),  the  plan  w’as  to  move  the  Color 
Conference  to  New  York.  This  would  enable  New  York 
advertising  and  agencie.s — who  lived  in  a  black-and- 
white  world — to  be  exposed  to  this  new,  vital  and 


growing  newspaper  advertising  technique — Color. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jim  Gediman,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Rufus  Doig,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee;  Jack  Kent, 
Ward-Griffith,  and  William  Metz,  Scripps-Howard ;  the 
Color  Conference  was  moved  to  New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Awards  w’as  added  to  the  color  mix.  The  first  awards 
w’ere  presented  in  Chicago  in  1957. 

Since  that  time,  the  need  for  a  Conference  seemed 
to  have  run  out.  But  the  Awards  Competition,  and  a 
gala  dinner  or  luncheon  for  the  presentation,  combined 
with  an  exhibit  of  top  newspaper  color  exhibits,  has 
continued. 

The  AANR  has  continued  to  spon.sor  the  annual 
Color  Luncheon,  now  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s 
Starlight  Ballroom,  as  its  annual  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising.  Member  representative  firms 
are  urged  to  bring  advertisers  and  agency  media, 
creative  and  production  executives  to  view  the  win¬ 
ning  ads,  and  outstanding  entries  from  the  current 
competition. 

AANR  Color  Committee  members  also  prepare  the 
exhibit  of  approximately  300  newspaper  color  ad- 
verti.sements  and  tearpages  of  editorial  color,  the 
finali.sts  in  the  annual  competition. 

Follow’ing  the  pre.sentation  of  awards  each  year,  the 
award-winners  and  a  repre.sentative  selection  of  con- 
te.st  finalists  and  other  outstanding  entries  is  routed 
through  leading  advertising  centers  and  to  major 
newspaper  and  mechanical  conferences,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  AANR  and  its  Color  Committee. 


Public  wary  of  Washington 


Lou  Harris  finds  trust 
in  news  stops  at  home 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbri^ht 


“A  majority  of  the  college- 
educated  simply  refuse  to  believe 
it.’ 

It  was  Louis  Harris  the  opin¬ 
ion  analyst  talking.  Director 
of  the  Harris  Survey,  he  was 
talking  about  the  attitudes  of 
people  regarding  the  coverage 
of  the  news  by  newspapers, 
radio  and  television,  and  the 
news  magazines. 

The  college-educated,  he  said, 
di«ln’t  believe  they  were  getting 
all  the  news,  especially  political 
news.  They  simply  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  “that  the  way  Washington 
is  covered  is  a  free  press  op¬ 
erating  at  its  best.” 

“The  problem,”  he  told  some 
500  public  relations  and  news 
people  at  the  eighth  annual 
Public  Relations  and  the 
Media  Symposium  sponsored  by 
Wagner  International  Photos  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York, 
“is  as  much  believed  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  government  as  wdthin  the 
press  corps. 

“Nearly  three  out  of  four  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  real  story  in 
Washington  is  behind  the  scenes, 
and  only  a  small  part  ever  gets 
in  the  news.  The  public  is  ready 
to  believe  that  the  real  decision¬ 
making  at  the  highest  level 
takes  place  without  public 
scrutiny.” 

Kpservuliuns 

Harris  had  in  mind  credi¬ 
bility — how  much  of  the  news 
that  people  read,  hear  and  see 
do  they  ^lieve? 

On  the  whole,  he  felt  that 
“public  confidence  in  the  news 
media  in  many  ways  reflects  the 
va.stly  changing  shape  of  both 
the  people  and  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  country.”  The  news 
people  were  doing  fairly  well, 
television  was  the  popular 
medium,  “with  over  nine  out  of 
10  people  regularly  viewing  it.” 
And  while  basically  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  fair,  there  were 
reservations  about  tv — the  same 
reservations  which  Harris,  as 
it  developed,  cited  against  the 
press  in  general. 

His  findings  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  survey  he  did  for 
Tim<*  Inc.,  and  much  of  what  he 
said  had  been  stated  in  Time 
magazine  of  September  6.  The 
subji'ct  was  one  George  Gallup 
first  called  to  public  attention 


a  year  ago,  in  connection  with 
public  reaction  against  news 
coverage  of  the  police-hippie 
confrontation  at  Chicago  during 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention.  Speaking  before  the 
same  forum  (E  &  P,  September 
28,  1968),  Gallup  said  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  “fed  up  with  journalism 
excesses,”  chiefly  blaming  tele¬ 
vision. 

Harris  said  that  tv  is  “now 
an  indispensable  source  of  news 
for  people.  It’s  quick,  visual,  and 
personalized.  Yet  it  is  basically 
considered  fair  in  its  coverage. 

“Still,  there  is  solid  evidence 
that  television  news’  sins  are 
much  more  likely  to  live  after 
it.  Some  29  percent  of  the  public 
reported  they  could  recall  a 
case  of  some  medium  being  un¬ 
fair  to  a  particular  group  or  in¬ 
dividual.  And  nearly  three  out 
of  four  people  who  volunteered 
such  a  case  singled  out  television 
news.” 

Polilirian'f)  imago 

Harris  felt  that  “specific 
cases”  in  which  an  individual  or 
group  were  treated  unfairly  by 
the  press,  in  the  public  mind, 
“constitute  a  roster  of  the  raw 
nerve  ends  of  contemporary  life 
in  America.”  He  said: 

“Heading  the  list,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  was  giving  a  political 
figure  a  bad  image,  indicating 
more  sympathy  for  men  in 
public  life  than  certainly  any 
of  the  men  prominent  in  public 
life  would  even  admit  to  pub- 
ically. 

“This  is  followed  by  unfair- 
to-police  during  demonstrations, 
which  older  people  seem  to  be 
struck  by.” 

Other  groups  had  limited  re¬ 
actions  (“Unfair  to  student  pro¬ 
testers  almost  exclusively  vol¬ 
unteered  by  younger  people”). 
And  62  to  22  percent  of  the 
public  felt  that  “the  tv  camera 
can  lie.” 

“The  college-educated  and 
young  professional  people  and 
news  magazine  readers,  Harris 
said,  feel  most  .strongly  that 
way.  Examples  of  such  distor¬ 
tion  are  believed  to  be  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  in  Chicago, 
race  riots,  student  protests,  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Tv  news  is 
criticized  for  giving  one  side  of 
an  issue.  That  is,  those  who 


criticize  it  say  it  can  give  one 
side  of  the  issue,  blowing  up  the 
story  beyond  its  importance,  cut¬ 
ting  a  picture  so  it  doesn’t  tell 
it  all.” 

But — “tv  news,  nonetheless, 
engenders  a  goodly  measure  of 
trust,”  Harris  said,  “for  its 
coverage  of  Washington  and  na¬ 
tional  news.” 

.No  National  Newspaper 

As  for  newspapers,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  single,  out¬ 
standing  national  newspaper. 
Only  between  12  and  30  percent 
of  the  public  had  any  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  or  the  National 
Observer. 

“The  closer  to  home  the  new’s 
covered,”  Harris  said,  “the  more 
the  newspapers  are  trusted. 

“State  coverage  in  papers  is 
trusted  more  than  national  cov¬ 
erage.  Washington  coverage  is 
trusted  least  of  all,  believed  to 
be  only  half  as  reliable  as  the 
local  news  carried  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“There’s  a  deep  skepticism 
about  both  Washington  and  the 
flow  of  news  out  of  the  nation’s 
capital  to  most  of  the  nation.  A 
majority  of  52  percent  nation¬ 
wide  do  believe  that  the  best  re¬ 
porters  in  the  country  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wa.shington,  and  report 
on  Washington  and  the  Federal 
government,  and  a  comparable 
number  believe  it’s  hard  to  put 
one  over  on  these  experienced 
reporters.  But  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  public  agree 
with  the  proposition  that  the 
way  Washington  is  covered  is  a 
free  press  operating  at  its  best. 

“A  majority  of  the  college- 
educated  simply  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

Story  behind  scenes 

Some  of  this  sounded  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  “the  problem,” 
Harris  said,  “is  as  much  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  within  the  press  corps. 
Nearly  three  out  of  four  feel 
that  the  real  story  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  behind  the  scenes,  and 
only  a  small  part  ever  gets  in 
the  news.  The  public  is  ready  to 
believe  that  the  real  decision¬ 
making  at  the  highest  level 
takes  place  without  public 
scrutiny . The  public 


simply  believes  the  news  from 
the  nation’s  capital  is  managed, 
and  rather  efficiently  at  that.” 

He  added  that  “a  high  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  most  educated  people 
are  the  most  distrustful  of 
news  out  of  Washington.  In¬ 
cidentally,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  like  to 
see  less  rather  than  more  re¬ 
strictions  on  news  affecting  the 
national  security.  The  thrust, 
clearly,  is  for  more  rather  than 
less  disclosure,  even  if  it  involves 
the  so-called  national  secrets.” 

.'Planted  busincxN  iicwn 

Harris  added  that  the  readers 
were  concerned  about  “colora¬ 
tion,”  believing  that  publishers 
and  some  reporters  “slant”  their 
news  in  the  direction  of 
“special”  rather  than  toward  the 
“public”  interest.  This  was  news 
indeed  to  most  of  the  pr  men 
present,  who  in  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  afterwards  wanted  to 
know  how'  business  might  get 
an  even  break  in  the  news. 

Harris  said  he  had  sampled 
opinion  that  felt  that  reporters 
were  “wined  and  dined”  and 
“worse  yet,”  had  accepted  gifts 
from  business  interests. 

“All  this  has  now  been  put 
on  notice  by  the  American 
people,”  Harris  said.  “The 
public  is  not  only  skeptical  and 
critical,  but  also  selective.  It 
wants  its  news  presented  fairly, 
but  also  analyzed  and  inter¬ 
preted.  But  it  wants  to  do  the 
digesting  itself.  It  wants  to  have 
the  essential  facts  found  from 
digging  by  reporters  without 
special  axes  to  grind.” 

Walter  Cronkite,  the  WCBS 
news  commentator,  was  the 
moderator,  passing  along  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience  to 
Harris  and  members  of  a  panel 
of  14  that  included  Patricia 
Carbine,  executive  editor  of 
Look;  John  L.  Cobbs,  editor  of 
Business  Week;  John  Nebel, 
WNBC  Radio  personality; 
Barbara  Walters,  of  the  NBC- 
TV  “Today”  show;  Nancy 
White,  editor  in  chief  of 
Harper's  Baj:nar,  and  Harrison 
Salisbury,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about 
pr  people — do  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  like  or  dislike  them? — , 
Salisbury  said: 

“Oh,  I  think  what  I  like  best 
about  pr  people  is  that  they  help 
us  to  do  our  job,  and  they’re 
damn  good  about  it.  I  don’t  have 
any  gripes  of  any  kind  against 
them.” 

• 

Labor  relations  aide 

The  appointment  of  Sheldon 
H.  Adler  to  the  labor  relations 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News  was 
announced  by  James  T.  Dorris, 
general  manager,  Adler  comes 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
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5  newspapers  boost  Parade 
to  16.2  million  circulation 


I'anide  magazine  is  adding 
approximately  2,000,000  copies 
to  its  national  distribution  in 
newspapers  beginning  with  its 
issue  of  November  9  when  it 
picks  up  five  papers  that  former¬ 
ly  carried  Thix  U’cefc  magazine. 

This  Week’s  last  issue  will 
be  dated  November  2. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
with  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
748,520,  is  the  latest  addition 
for  distribution  of  Parade. 

Parade’s  publisher,  Warren  .1. 
Reynolds,  in  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  pointed  out  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  the  largest 
newspaper  to  distribute  Parade 
and  will  increase  the  number  of 


Parade  affiliates  to  93  with  a 
total  of  nearly  16,250,000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“By  a  sukstantial  margin,  this 
is  the  largest  number  of  copies 
ever  circulated  by  a  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,”  he  said. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  its  own  locally- 
edited  rotogravure  magazine 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Group. 

Other  This  Week  newspapers 
joining  the  Parade  family  on 
November  9,  as  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  are  the  Birmingham 
News,  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  &  Sun-Sentinel,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  the  Spo- 
hane  Review. 


Parade,  with  ad  revenues  ex¬ 
ceeding  $30,000,000  this  year — 
an  all-time  high — has  just 
completed  18  consecutive  quar¬ 
ters  of  gains  in  sale  of  ad  pages, 
Reynolds  reported. 

• 

Changes  made  at  MR 

Alfred  J.  Stansfield,  president 
of  Media  Records  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  John  J.  Dennie  has 
l>een  appointed  manager  of  the 
San  Fiancisco  office  of  Media 
Records.  Dennie,  who  has  been 
assistant  manager  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  replaces  Karl  Francz  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  to  assist  in  general 
production  management. 


Only  a  week 
for  ad  that 
won  a  priz<i 

Chicago 

One  feature  of  the  E&P 
award-winning  Hires  Root  Beer 
and  Orange  Crush  ad  that  ran 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neieg  is 
that  it  was  conceived  within  one 
week  of  publication. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  production  manager,  Leo 
Sykes,  assigned  the  plateniak- 
ing  ta.sk  to  Partridge  and  And¬ 
erson,  Chicago  firm  and  they 
expertly  came  up  with  the  de¬ 
sired  effect. 

The  orange  and  brown  label 
forming  the  focus  of  the  Hires 
section  of  the  ad  w'as  achieved 
with  skillful  application  of  black 
and  orange  inks,  while  the 
Orange  Crush  part  (a  black  and 
orange  plate)  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  black,  yellow  and  red. 
Plastic  plates  were  used. 

The  ad  ran  1,200  lines  in  the 
Daily  News  and  in  the  compan¬ 
ion  morning  newspaper  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Although  the  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times  have  won  previous 
E&P  Color  Awards  Competi¬ 
tions,  it  was  the  first  time  the 
Daily  has  won  the  editorial 
color  creativity  award. 

Anthony  C.  Raciti,  color  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  two  Fields  En¬ 
terprises  newspapers,  said  he 
was  pleased  that  the  Jumpsuits 
feature  had  the  color  magne¬ 
tism  to  win. 

Jerry  Gibbons,  the  Daily  News 
art  director,  termed  it  a  natural 
and  the  two  explained  how  it 
was  conceived. 

Genevieve  Buck,  fashion 
writer,  had  photographs  taken 
at  a  prominent  Chicago  wo¬ 
men’s  .store.  Photos  were  done  by 
Ed  DeLuga.  Then,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Lucille  Preuss,  wo¬ 
men’s  editor.  Gibbons  and  Raciti, 
a  page  was  designed  with  the 
idea  that  it  should  jump  out  at 
the  readers. 

When  the  pictures  were  taken 
line  negatives  and  Velox  black 
and  white  prints  were  made  to 
size.  The  prints  were  pasted 
down  in  position  and  artists 
made  overlays  for  the  color  on 
the  scarf  and  hat.  The  only 
color,  it  was  decided,  should  go 
on  the  dominant  figure  on  the 
page.  The  smaller  figures  were 
left  black  and  white  so  there 
would  be  no  distraction  from  the 
“jumping  out”  concept. 

The  Daily  News  has  run  as 
many  as  three  editorial  color 
pages  a  week  in  the  women’s 
section,  plus  SpectaColor  and 
ROP  color  ads. 


STUDENT  EXPLOSION  in  the  field  of  Journalism  is  typified  by  the  ascent  of  a  model  Saturn  rocket 
during  the  dedication  of  the  $2.  million  Communications  Building  at  the  175-year-old  University  of 
Tennessee.  The  building  houses  the  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association. 
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PJOTOGRAPHY 

l)an  Farrell,  news  ‘photog’ 


This  dramatic  low  angla  shot  of  a  pair  of  trotters  crossing  the 
finish  line  at  New  York's  Roosevelt  Raceway  was  shot  with  a  wide 
angle  lens  by  Farrell,  sprawled  on  his  belly  behind  the  home 
stretch  inside  railing. 


By  Don  Maley 

This  18  the  second  of  a  two- 
part  article  on  Danny  Farrell. 
Last  week  we  told  how  he  broke 
m‘o  news  photography.  Now  he 
talks  about  photography  and  of 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  good  news 
photographer. 

«  «  * 

The  photographs  accompany¬ 
ing  this  series  are  better,  much 
better,  than  many  pictures  that 
appear  in  some  newspapers  to¬ 
day.  “They’re  good  news  pic¬ 
tures,”  says  Danny  Farrell  of 
the  New  York  News,  “but  not 
exactly  prize  winners.  I 
haven’t  won  too  many  prizes,” 
he  says  dismally. 

The  sentimental  Irishman  is 
overly  modest. 

His  photo  of  little  John- 
John  Kennedy  proudly  saluting 
at  his  father’s  funeral  won  first 
prize  in  the  annual  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association’s  judging 
as  the  best  general  news  picture 
of  the  year.  It  is  one  of  13  prizes, 
including  four  firsts,  three  sec¬ 
onds,  one  third  and  five  honor¬ 
able  mentions  which  Farrell  has 
been  awarded  by  the  association. 

He  has  also  won  five  awards 
in  the  annual  state-wide  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  judging,  including 
two  firsts,  two  seconds  and  one 
honorable  mention.  The  Society 
of  the  Silurians  has  also 
awarded  him  a  second  place 
prize.  He  has  won  first  prize 
in  the  New  York  Racing  As¬ 
sociation’s  photo  contest  for 
three  years  running. 

‘Topnotcher’ 

Posters  bearing  a  blow-up  of 
Farrell  wearing  his  press  card 
in  his  hat  and  squinting  through 
the  viewfinder  of  a  Hasselblad 
with  a  gigantic  telephoto  lens 
attached  appeared  all  over  New 
York  a  few  years  ago.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  he  was  identified  only  as 
a  Daily  News  staff  photogra¬ 
pher:  a  “topnotcher”.  But  his 
many  friends  all  over  New  York 
knew  who  this  unidentified 
squinting  “topnotcher”  was. 
Farrell’s  warm  Irish  charm  is 
completely  disarming  and  he 
makes  friends  easily.  People 
like  him  and  he  likes  them. 

He  likes  35mm  cameras  too. 
“The  biggest  thing  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says,  “has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  35mm 
camera.  Now  that  we’ve  gotten 
away  from  the  old  Speed- 
graphics  and  the  ‘Big  Berthas’ 
we’re  more  mobile  and  can  run 
a  whole  lot  faster.  Once  we 
looked  like  walking  studios  with 
all  of  our  gear  strapped  around 


our  necks.  But  now  we  can  carry 
just  about  anything  we  need 
to  do  a  good  job  in  our  pockets 
— all  we  need  now  are  a  tele¬ 
photo  and  extra  wide  angle  lens. 
It’s  good  to  get  rid  of  all  that 
extra  paraphernalia.” 

Another  advantage  of  35mm: 
“It  gives  you  the  ability  to  do 
your  own  cropping  and  editing 
right  in  the  camera,”  says 
Farrell.  “You  can  see  the  picture 
in  the  viewfinder  exactly  as  you 
want  it  to  look  in  the  paper.  If 
you  want  a  different  shot  just 
change  the  lens.” 

But  this  takes  planning,  a 
skill  some  photo  editors  say 
their  photographers  do  not  prac¬ 
tice.  Farrell  learned  to  plan 
his  shots  through  his  years  of 
experience.  “The  whole  key  to 
the  job  is  having  confidence,” 
he  says,  “and  this  is  gained 
only  by  experience.  Like  the 
shot  of  Khrushchev.  I  thought 
he’d  look  just  great  behind  bars 
so  I  waited  until  he  came  out 
of  the  Soviet  Mission  and  shot 
him  from  behind  a  fence.  In  the 
picture  it  looks  as  if  he’s  in 
jail.”  This  is  planning. 

llnrommon  compliment 

Another  Farrell  asset:  his 
picture  editor.  “At  the  News 
w’e’re  tdld  just  w’hat  the  story 
is  we’re  to  photograph,  how 
much  stuff  to  get  and  what  it’s 
for.  It’s  invaluable  to  a  photog¬ 
rapher  to  have  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation.  We  have  a  great 
boss,  Walter  Ranzini  (assistant 
picture  editor),  and  there’s  a 
close  relationship  between  him 
and  his  photographers.  We  have 
excellent  co-ordination  and  our 


.schedules  are  posted  two  weeks 
in  advance.” 

What  makes  a  good  press 
photographer?  Farrell  thinks  a 
good  photog  should  have  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  his  equip¬ 
ment,  be  able  to  shoot,  process 
and  edit  his  own  film  and  be 
able  to  get  it  to  the  paper 
quickly  (“once  you  expose  film 
it’s  no  good  in  your  bag”).  He 
should  have  confidence — a  lot 
of  it — in  himself  and  enough 
experience  to  be  able  to  cover 
any  assignment  thrown  his  way. 
He  should  be  able  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  quickly  (“or  else  some¬ 
body  else  will  beat  you  to  the 
shot”).  He  should  be  able  to 
plan  his  shots  and  should  con¬ 
sider  himself  part  of  a  photo 
team  (“We’re  trained  this  way 


at  the  News — there’s  no  room 
for  lone  wolves”).  He  should  be 
able  to  accurately  write  his  own 
captions  and  have  enough  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  to  be  tipped-off 
whenever  something’s  happen¬ 
ing  (“a  lot  of  times  your  friends 
tell  you  things”). 

Consideration 

A  good  press  photographer 
thinks  of  his  editor  in  other 
than  four-letter  words.  “Al¬ 
though  you  can  crop  your  own 
pictures  the  way  you  want,” 
says  Farrell,  “an  editor  must 
fill  holes  in  the  paper  so  you 
have  to  give  him  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  both  horizontals  and 
verticals.  A  good  photographer 
will  keep  this  in  mind  and  try  to 
turn  in  a  good  selection  for  his 
editor  to  choose  from.” 

A  good  photographer  will 
“treat  all  of  his  assignments  like 
the  big  one,”  says  Farrell. 
“If  a  picture’s  going  to  make 
the  paper  no  matter  how  in¬ 
significant  it  may  seem,  some¬ 
where  there’s  a  reader  who’s 
going  to  get  enjoyment  from  it.” 

A  good  photographer  will 
make  honest  pictures.  “It’s  his 
duty  to  his  readers,”  says  Far¬ 
rell.  “There’s  no  place  in  news¬ 
papers  for  double  exposures  or 
trick  photography — this  kind 
of  stuff  belongs  in  magazines. 
If  we  ever  tried  trickery  around 
here  there’s  no  doubt  they’d  fire 
us.” 

Sometimes  a  good  photog¬ 
rapher  must  learn  how  to  play 
dirty  pool.  “Whenever  you  go 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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A  Farrell  hot  weather  picture  spread  shot  at  Coney  Island.  Now  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  sports  beat  he  misses  his  Sundays  at  the  beach,  where  he 
had  many  friends.  "They  used  to  bring  me  lunch,"  he  says. 
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Readers  like  agate 

Pro  football  No.l — 
baseball  down  to  No.3 


Professional  football  app«*ars 
to  be  the  nation’s  No.  1  sport, 
followed  by  college  football  in 
public  interest  with  baseball  rel¬ 
egated  to  third. 

This  is  the  finding  of  a 
readership  survey  conducted  by 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Kditor.s’  Association  Sports 
Committee  under  the  chairman- 
.ship  of  Larry  Jinks  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  of  Carl  J.  Nel- 
.son  Research  Inc. 

The  sport  that  made  the 
greatest  rise  in  recent  years  is 
professional  basketball,  now 
ranked  fourth. 

They  KanI  slatislies 

Said  Jinks: 

“In  the  l)eginning,  there  was 
a  (luestion :  Do  readers — ordi¬ 
nary  readers,  not  just  friends  of 
the  sports  editor — really  want 
all  those  statistics  we  run  in 
our  sports  sections? 

“You’d  better  believe  they  do.” 
The  answer  came  through  clear 
and  sharp.  Among  other  major 
conclusions  of  the  survey: 

“Stock  car  racing  and  drag 
racing  are  increasingly  popular 
among  younger  readers,  but  still 
rate  relatively  low  among  the 
sports  reading  public  as  a  whole. 

“Most  readers  prefer  sepa¬ 
rate  game  stories  to  roundup 
stories. 

“Most  readers  prefer  stories 
emphasizing  background  and  ex¬ 
planatory  material  to  straight, 
detailed  game  accounts. 

“Most  readers  like  to  read 
personal  stories  about  sports 
stars.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  women  readers.” 

“The  survey,  restricted  to 
readers  describing  themselves  as 
‘interested’  or  ‘very  interested’ 
in  sports  news,  indicated  that 
sports  readers  depend  strongly 
on  newspapers  for  relevant  tab¬ 
ulated  detail — box  .scoies,  foot¬ 
ball  summaries,  racing  entries 
and  results,  and  the  like.” 

789  inlervicH** 

A  total  of  97  newspapers  as¬ 
signed  reporters  to  conduct  the 
readership  interviews  following 
a  pattern  drawn  up  by  the  Nel- 
.son  organization.  In  all,  there 
were  789  interviews  with  males 
and  females. 

Those  interviewed  were  asked 
concerning  each  major  sport 
whether  they  were  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  interested,  or  had 
no  interest. 


Of  the  men  interviewed,  fi31 
or  80%  said  they  were  very  in¬ 
terested  in  professional  football, 
132  or  179f  said  they  were  in¬ 
terested,  and  26  or  3'/f  said 
they  had  no  interest. 

Thus  professional  football  had 
a  total  of  97't  either  very  in¬ 
terested  or  interested. 

College  football  had  71'/  very 
interested  and  25'^  interested 
for  a  total  of  96'/. 

Baseball  was  close  behind 
with  95%  but  this  was  divided 
into  58%  very  interested  and 
37%  interested. 

Other  sports,  with  the  very 
interested  figures  first,  followed 
by  the  interested  and  the  total, 
were:  professional  basketball, 
42-43-85;  college  basketball,  40- 
42-82;  Indianapolis  type  car 
racing,  25-50-75;  golf,  31-40-71; 
boxing,  22-47-69;  track,  21-48- 
69;  fishing,  27-33-60;  horse  rac¬ 
ing,  19-41-60. 

Ratings  for  Homen 

Women  readers  followed  al¬ 
most  the  same  pattern,  with  the 
top  sports  showing:  professional 
football,  57-33-90;  college  foot¬ 
ball,  54-36-90;  baseball,  42-47-89; 
professional  basketball,  31-42- 
73;  college  basketball,  29-47-76; 
Indianapolis  type  car  racing,  13; 
49-62;  golf,  25-44-69;  boxing  5- 
24-29;  track,  16-36-52;  fishing, 
9-30-39;  horse  racing,  14-46-60; 

APME  Sports  Committees 
took  readership  surveys  in  1967 
and  1959,  but  in  both  of  these, 
sports  editors  were  asked  how 
much  interest,  in  their  opinion, 
readers  had  in  various  sports. 
Here  is  how  they  ranked  the 
five  leaders  in  1959:  1-baseball, 
2-college  football,  3-professional 
football,  3-college  basketball,  5- 
boxing. 

In  1967  it  ran:  1-professional 
football ;  2-college  football ;  3- 
baseball ;  4-goif ;  5-college 
basketball. 

Professional  basketball, 
fourth  in  the  current  survey, 
was  10th  in  1959  with  37.9  per 
cent,  and  8th  in  1967  with  44. 

On  the  .score  of  agate.  Jinks 
declared : 

“The  results  of  our  survey 
are  underlined  by  the  cumula¬ 
tive  findings  of  the  Nelson  Re¬ 
search  firm  based  on  125  daily 
newspaper  studies  conducted 
during  the  past  five  years. 

“Using  male  readers  only,  and 
not  restricting  the  questions  to 
those  expressing  an  interest  in 
sports.  Nelson  found  21%  of 


men  reading  baseball  boxscores, 
12%  reading  basketball  box- 
scores,  36%  reading  professional 
football  standings,  38%  reading 
baseball  standing,  12%  reading 
racetrack  entries  and  results  and 
9'^  reading  golf  tournament 
scores.” 

Jinks  also  noted  the  survey’s 
finding  that  the  sports  section 
of  a  newspaper  is  of  primary 
importance.  .31%  of  the  sports 
readers  surveyed  said  they  turn 
to  the  sports  section  first:  25% 
second,  and  13%  third. 

“Only  page  one  gets  more  at¬ 
tention  from  those  completing 
the  questionnaire,”  Jinks  com¬ 
mented. 

A  subcommittee  headed  by 


Bill  Schlemmer  of  the  A  ’cron 
Becucon  Journal  raised  the  (ues- 
tion  whether  AP  shouldn  de¬ 
velop  a  sports  columnist  ‘who 
might  become  a  household  vord 
— preferably  someone  with 
humor,  .satire.s — someone  with  a 
bite.” 

If  you  asked  a  good  i  ader 
of  sports  to  name  a  syndi  ated 
sports  writer,  Schlemmer  said, 
“I’d  bet  a  shoulder  pa  1  he 
would  name  Jim  Murra  or 
Arthur  Daley  or  Red  Smiih  or 
Shirley  Povich.” 

Irwin  Smallwood  of  the 
(heeiishoro  IhtUy  News  (.died 
for  attention  to  the  problem  of 
auto  racing  coverage,  nationally 
and  regionally. 


TIME  OUT  FOR  SUBSTITUTION — Robert  H.  Johnson  Jr,  stands 
ready  to  fill  the  chair  of  general  sports  editor  at  the  AP  being 
vacated  by  Ted  Smits  after  23  years. 


Smits  retires,  Johnson 
heads  AP  sports  desk 


Appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Johnson  Jr.,  formerly  chief  of 
bureau  in  Texas,  as  general 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Johnson  succeeds  Ted  Smits, 
general  sports  editor  for  23 
years,  who  is  taking  early  re¬ 
tirement  at  his  own  request. 

Since  April,  Johnson  has  been 
working  in  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  as  an  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Sam  Blackman,  general 
news  editor. 

By  coincidence,  Smits’  retire¬ 
ment  precedes  by  only  a  few 
weeks  the  retirement  of  Harold 
J.  Claassen,  No.  2  man  in  the 
sports  department. 

Smits,  a  native  of  Jackson, 


Mich.,  attended  Michigan  State 
College  and  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  work  on  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  as  college  correspondent 
in  1924. 

In  1937  Smits  was  appointed 
by  Kent  Cooper  as  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  AP  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  succeeding  Paul  Miller, 
now'  president  of  the  Gannett 
Company  and  of  the  AP. 

Johnson,  46,  joined  the  AP 
at  Dallas  in  1946.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Claassen,  64,  joined  the  AP  at 
Kansas  City  in  1937  after  work¬ 
ing  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Pes  Moines  Register  for  s<  ven 
years.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
New  York  sports  department  in 
1941. 
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S£Sr  EDITORIAL 
COLOR  CREATIVITY 


The  Color-Full  Sacramento  Union  has  won  the  Editor  &  Publisher  annual  award  for 
papers  under  100,000  circulation  with  The  Union’s  color  editorial  on  Dr.  Alvin  Marks 
and  his  record-shattering  trip  around  the  world  in  a  light  plane. 

The  Sacramento  Union  has  the  most  highly  perfected  full  color  capabilities  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  The  Union  is  America’s  largest 
offset  daily  newspaper!  Join  “the  movement’’  to  The  Sacramento  Union 
THE  morning  newspaper  in  California’s  capital  city. 


Represented  by  Nelson  Roberts  Division,  Branham-Motoney,  Inc. 
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Special  for  freshmen 
students  is  popular 


Athens,  Ohio 

Each  fall  the  quiet  college 
community  of  Athens  undergoes 
a  transformation  so  dramatic 
that  it  requires  the  staff  of  the 
Athena  Messenger  —  one  of 
Southeastern  Ohio’s  major  daily 
newspapers — and  a  team  of 
Ohio  University  personnel  to 
cover  it  in  a  special  edition. 

The  placid  midwestern  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  Athens,  dominated 
by  church  steeples  and  a  Vic¬ 
torian  courthouse,  overnight  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  enough 
scurrying,  energetic  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  more  than  double  the 
city’s  population. 

The  economic,  cultural  and 
social  impact  of  17,600  return¬ 
ing  Ohio  University  students 
upon  the  city’s  13,500  residents 
is  an  event  that  becomes  more 
complex  and  more  important  to 
interpret  and  relate  each  year, 
according  to  Athens  newspaper 
executives  and  businessmen. 


F^ffeclive  ad  vehicle 


To  meet  this  journalistic  chal¬ 
lenge  the  city’s  evening  and 


Sunday  newspaper,  the  Athens 
Messenger,  with  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  18,000,  and  Ohio 
University’s  Office  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  merge  skills  to  create  a 
special  “Freshman  Edition” 
newspaper  that  not  only  tells 
the  story  to  the  region’s  readers, 
but  also  gives  local  merchants 
what  they  feel  is  their  “most 
effective  advertising  vehicle  of 
the  year.” 

G.  Kenner  Bush,  publisher  of 
the  Messenger  and  president  of 
the  Athens  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said  the  special  edition, 
published  since  1962,  usually  in¬ 
volves  about  64  pages  and  ap¬ 
proximately  700  inches  of  local 
news  and  feature  copy.  “It  is 
our  largest  and  most  successful 
single  edition  of  the  year,”  he 
said,  “not  only  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  volumes,  but  also,  we 
feel,  in  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  university  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ohio.” 

The  Freshman  Edition,  high¬ 
lighting  news  and  features  of 
particular  interest  to  students 
and  parents,  is  sent  to  the  homes 


ADVERTISERS 
GET  RESULTS 

WITH  COLOR 
IN  TEST-TOWN 

PA.  LAST  YEAR 
THEY  USED  7% 
MORE  COLOR 
LINAGE...IN  THE 


FULL  COLOR,  SPOT  COLOR,  HI-FI 


Sltoona  SRirror 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


of  all  new  students  in  addition 
to  its  18,000-plus  regular  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  edition  is  published  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  classes  begin 
at  Ohio  University  which  also 
has  one  of  the  largest  journal¬ 
ism  schools  in  the  nation. 

Of  the  total  of  22,900  students 
this  year  at  Ohio  almost  18,000 
are  to  be  on  the  Athens  main 
campus.  Another  5,000  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  five  branch  campuses 
in  Chillicothe,  Zanesville,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Belmont  County,  Lan¬ 
caster  and  an  academic  center 
at  Ironton. 


Sent  to  homes 


About  5,000  of  the  students 
at  Athens  this  year  will  be 
freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
The  special  edition  is  designed 
to  be  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining,  with  the  interests  and 
needs  of  these  young  people  and 
their  parents  in  mind.  The  edi¬ 
tion  was  mailed  to  their  homes 
in  specially  prepared  wrappers, 
the  mail  cost  being  free  of 
charge  to  the  recipients. 

In  addition  to  the  homes  of 
new  students,  the  Freshman 
Edition  is  sent  to  prospective 
new  businesses  and  other  poten¬ 
tial  residents  of  Athens  because 
of  its  effectiveness  in  presenting 
the  community,  the  university, 
and  the  people  who  lead  both,  in 
a  positive  manner.  Bush  said. 

“Our  merchants  especially 
feel  it  is  effective  in  serving 
their  advertising  needs  for  the 
dynamic  new  market  they  have 
each  year  as  the  community’s 
major  industry,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  resumes  fall  operations,” 
he  added. 

Robert  L.  Powers,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Messenger,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Adams,  assistant  news 
editor  for  the  university’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Affairs,  served  as 
co-editors  of  the  publication  this 
fall. 

They  began  work  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  early  in  August  with  a 
copy  deadline  of  August  29. 
Publication  date  was  Sunday, 
September  7.  The  edition  had 
64  standard  and  8  tabloid  pages. 


College  staff  helps 


picture  layout.  In  additio; ,  he 
wrote  in  another  page-one  tory 
of  the  university’s  $33  n  llion 
in  construction  underway  and 
its  economic  significance  t  >  the 
institution,  the  community  and 
the  region. 

Peg  Sheridan,  feature  <  ditor 
of  the  news  bureau,  pres ‘nted 
a  detailed  page-one,  lead  ;tory 
study  of  the  philosophies  and 
policies  of  the  university’s  new 
president.  Dr.  Claude  R.  Suwle. 

William  Steinhardt,  dir  ctor 
of  public  affairs  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  directed  his  staff  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  for  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

Stories  in  the  edition  were 
backed  up  with  pictures  taken 
by  the  university’s  department 
of  photography,  directed  by 
Chief  Photographer  Harry 
Snavely,  and  the  newspajier’s 
cameramen,  directed  by  Powers. 

A  series  of  aerial  shots  on 
campus  and  area  construction 
activity  was  produced  by  Snave¬ 
ly  under  Glancy’s  direction. 


Range  of  material 


Major  stories  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Edition  included  material 
on  the  university’s  overseas 
study  activities,  black  studies 
programs,  freshman  leadership 
opportunities.  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  objectives  in  re¬ 
lation  to  current  events,  and 
cultural  programs  ranging  from 
chamber  music  series  to  student 
theater  presentations. 

Informative  material  also  was 
presented  on  various  university 
honors  programs  open  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  students,  the  history 
and  development  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  since  its  founding  in 
1804,  fraternity  and  sorority 
programs,  opportunities  for  stu¬ 
dent  involvement  in  community 
aid  projects  and  numerous  othf  : 
articles  on  data  of  help  and  in 
terest  to  the  new  students  and 
their  parents. 

More  than  40  major  article' 
supplemented  by  photograph- 
were  in  the  issue.  In  situation? 
where  “standard”  features  froiv 
previous  years  had  to  be  up 
dated,  special  efforts  were  mad' 
to  get  “new  angles”  on  .stories 


Charles  W.  Reamer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Messenger, 
supervised  production  by  news¬ 
paper  personnel  on  community- 
oriented  material.  In  the  final 
days  of  production.  Reamer 
pitched  in  with  a  comprehensive 
story  and  photographic  layout 
on  $60  million  in  construction 
projects  underway  in  the  Athens 
area  that,  he  wrote,  would  liene- 
fit  not  only  the  community  and 
the  university  but  the  entire 
region. 

John  W.  Glancy,  editor  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  news 
bureau,  organized  the  story  and 


A  ’worthwhile  effort’ 


Greater  numbers  of  stories 
and  picture  layouts  on  studen: 
activities  were  used  than  i 
previous  years.  In  several  ( ases, 
key  student  activities  admin 
istrators  wrote  first-person  ar 
tides  on  subjects  vital  to  ne's] 
students  at  Ohio. 

It  is  a  major  undert.ikiri| 
that,  as  the  community  and  th 
university  gp’ow  and  proxies.' 
Ijecomes  more  vital  each  year,’ 
Bush  said,  “but  it  is  an  effor 
that  everyone,  from  the  ircoir 
ing  freshmen  to  the  advertiser' 
seems  to  feel  is  worthwhile." 
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To  the  1969  Color  Contest  Winners! 


Of  the  12  newspapers  honored,  10  print  on  Goss  letterpress 
or  offset  equipment. 

Congratulations  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Ravenna  Record-Courier, 
Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune,  Indianapolis  News,  Louisville 
Times,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Sacramento  Union. 


GOES 


/.^iTHE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE'GOSS’DEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


Successor  to  Col.  Murphy 

O’Malley  will  direct 
student  press  office 


Charles  R.  O’Malley  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association 
(CSPA),  succeeding  Col.  Joseph 
M.  Murphy,  who  founded  the 
Association  45  years  ago  and 
built  it  into  the  nation’s  largest 
scho<jl  press  organization. 

The  Association,  international 
in  scope,  is  sponsored  by 
Columbia  University  and  at¬ 
tracts  several  thousand  student 
editors  to  the  Columbia  campus 
every  March  for  a  three-day 
convention.  It  also  makes  awards 
for  excellence  in  school  news- 
|)apers,  magazines  and  year¬ 
books. 

O’Malley  is  an  alumnus  of 
Columbia  College  and  has  been 
associate  director  of  the  CSPA 
since  January  19(58.  He  has 
been  active  in  CSPA  work  since 
1940. 

Murphy,  who  is  71,  was  of¬ 
ficially  designated  director  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  CSPA  in  1967,  but 
continued  directing  the  program. 
He  guided  the  Association  since 
its  modest  betrinning  in  192.5 
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and  became  widely  known  as 
“dean  of  the  school  press  field.” 

The  first  CSPA  convention, 
which  he  organized  that  year, 
was  attended  by  308  delegates. 
Publications  in  competition 
numbered  179.  In  recent  years, 
convention  attendance  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  5,000  delegates  from  ap¬ 
proximately  35  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Canada.  About  1,800 
newspapers  and  magazines  are 
now  entered  in  the  annual  con¬ 
test. 

An  annual  conference  in 
October  for  yearbook  editors  is 
attended  by  1,500,  representing 
1,300  yearbooks  vying  for 
awards. 

The  organization  of  CSPA 
programs  has  been  for  years 
virtually  a  one-man  operation. 
Until  O’Malley  became  associate 
director,  Murphy  was  the  only 
full-time  person  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  office  on  the  Columbia 
campus.  From  the  beginning,  he 
selected  his  part-time  assistants 
from  among  Columbia  College 
students. 

He  was  also  able  to  establish 
the  CSPA  as  a  self-supporting 
organization  which  has  never 
had  a  deficit.  A  Murphy  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  created  in  1940  pro¬ 
vides  full  tuition  and  a  housing 
and  clothing  allowance  for 
Columbia  College  students  em¬ 
ployed  to  handle  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  wdrk.  Over  the  years,  the 
fund  has  enabled  more  than  300 
students  to  earn  all  or  part  of 
their  college  expenses. 

Murphy  who  was  born  in 
Boston,  holds  a  B.  S.  degree 
from  Teachers  College  and  an 
M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia. 
He  continued  in  post-graduate 
studies  while  teaching  history 
at  Hunter  College.  He  was  di- 


.paakt  to  Ihm  aoaring  TO’. 

Elfeclirely  reaches  this  tremendous, 
growth  market,  average  income  per 
hsid  iU.mr  Circulation  of  137,000 
homes  saturates  Delaware,  areas  ot  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
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rector  of  public  relations  for 
Catholic  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  1931  to  1941, 
commuting  to  New  York  for 
CSPA  work. 

He  entered  the  Army  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II  and  later 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

O’Malley,  a  native  of  Perry, 
Iowa,  received  his  B.  A.  degree 
from  Columbia  College  in  1944. 
He  was  editor  of  his  high  school 
newspaper  and  business  man- 
Spectator,  the  Columbia  College 
student  newspaper.  He  worked 


in  the  CSPA  office  while  in  C(  1- 
lege  and  returned  for  seveial 
months  in  1948. 

During  World  War  II  ne 
served  in  the  Naval  Reser  e. 
He  became  marketing  manaj  er 
for  the  Mobil  Oil  Company  in 
the  West  African  French  nl- 
onies.  After  returning  to  New 
York  he  became  an  oil  tanl  er 
broker,  general  manager  of  a 
shipping  company,  and  for 
several  years  produced  a  weekly 
international  newsletter  to  the 
oil  shipping  trade. 


Proposal  for  SDX  name: 
Society  of  Journalists 


Changes  that  would  simplify 
in  some  instances  and  in  others 
would  radically  alter  the  by-laws 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  including 
the  change  of  name  and  the 
admission  of  women  as  members, 
have  been  drafted  and  will  be 
offered  for  a  vote  by  delegates 
at  the  national  convention  of 
the  journalism  society  in  San 
Diego  November  12-15. 

The  first  change,  at  the  very 
beginning,  calls  for  a  new  name 
— the  Society  of  Journalists. 

The  admission  of  women  as 
members  in  good  standing  would 
remove  the  last  charge  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  was  founded  at  De- 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle. 
Ind.,  on  April  17,  1909,  as  an 
honorary  Journalism  fraternity. 
Its  growth  was  along  profes¬ 
sional  lines,  and  at  the  (Columbia, 
Mo.,  national  convention  in  1916. 
it  was  founded  as  a  professional 
journalism  organization,  and  is 
the  oldest  of  its  kind. 

The  San  Diego  convention  del¬ 
egates  will  be  required  to  make 
a  choice  from  three  sets  of  pro¬ 
posed  cHanges. 

The  first  is  a  complete  revision 
of  by-laws,  drafted  under  the 
direction  of  first  vicepresident 
Frank  Angelo.  Its  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  W.  Chandler, 
editor  of  the  Betid  (Oregon) 
Bulletin  and  national  secretary 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  “was  to 
eliminate  seeming  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  a  set  of  by-laws  which 
had  been  amended  on  a  piece¬ 
meal  basis  every  year  or  two 
since  1909.” 

The  rewriting  cut  the  number 
of  by-law  pages  from  20  to  eight. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  this  streamlined  version 
will  be  presented  as  a  single 
amendment  at  San  Diego,  dur¬ 
ing  an  early  convention  session. 

“It  is  designed,”  Chandler 
wrote,  “to  make  it  easier  for 
members,  chapter  officers  and 
convention  delegates  to  find  their 
way  through  the  by-laws.” 


In  addition,  a  second  set  of 
proposals  will  be  displayed 
alongside  the  Angelo  rewrite 
version,  offering  substantial 
changes.  These  will  include  re¬ 
naming  the  fraternity  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalists. 

Article  four  on  membership 
would  be  rewritten,  striking  the 
opening  word  “men,”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘Those  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  journalism 
as  defined  in  article  one,  sec¬ 
tion  two,  in  good  standing  etc.” 
This  would  permit  women  to  be¬ 
come  members. 

Still  a  third  set  of  changes 
will  be  offered  at  San  Diego, 
these  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  national  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  approved  by  the  board 
at  the  spring  meeting  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  end  diserimination 

Summing  up.  Chandler  stated 
that  the  proposed  changes 
would : 

1.  Remove  the  only  vestige  of 
discrimination  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

2.  Would  make  its  name  <le- 
scriptive  of  the  purpose  and 
membership  of  the  society. 

3.  Would  make  the  operation 
of  the  society  more  truly  demo¬ 
cratic. 

4.  Would  remove  a  number  of 
meaningless  and  obsolete  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  by-laws. 

“Your  regional  director," 
Chandler  wi’ote,  “is  ready  to 
discuss  them  with  you  between 
now  and  November.  I  am  ready 
to  answer  any  question  you 
might  have,  as  are  the  rest  of 
our  officers.  All  of  us  urge  your 
support  of  these  proposals.” 

• 

Official  ho8te88 

San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Earl  (Squire)  Behrens, 
wife  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  political  editor,  has 
been  named  State  Department’s 
hostess  here. 
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UiMOTRaiM 

is  a  systematic  approach  to  phototypesetting, 
achieving  maximum  utilization  of  modern  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  and  cathode  ray  tube  techno¬ 
logy.  Its  speed,  quality  of  output,  and  modest 
price  have  made  this  system  a  highly  valuable 
tool,  designed  to  provide  high  productivity  and 
typographic  excellence  at  minimum  cost. 

Forward-looking  printers  and  publishers  require 
a  phototypesetting  facility  which  is  not  only  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  meet  present  production  needs 
but  which  is  ideally  suited  to  the  future  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  printing  techniques.  Mergenthaler’s 
Linotron  505  meets  these  requirements. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive, 
Plainview,  New  York  11803, 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  a  division  of  LLTRA  Corporation 


New  service 
speeds  up 
ABC  data 

Chicago 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  come  up  with  a  service 
which  newspaper  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  have  been 
demanding  for  several  years — 
a  completely  new  report  on  all 
daily  newspaper  members.  It  is 
ready  to  begin  in  mid-November. 

Called  “Fas-Fax”  the  com¬ 
puter-produced  report  will 
speed  circulation  and  housing 
unit  data  to  media  buyers  and 
other  data  users  within  two 
weeks  after  each  semi-annual 
Publisher’s  Statement  period 
filing  deadline. 

The  ABC  daily  newspaper 
“Fas-Fax”  report  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes  covering 
all  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  U.  S.  volume 
will  list  newspapers  by  cities 
of  publication  within  states  in 
separate  geographical  regions. 
Canadian  newspapers  will  bi* 
listed  by  cities  of  publication 
within  provinces  from  east  to 
west  coast. 

Individual  listings  for  each 
newspaper  will  include:  fre¬ 


quency  of  issuance,  city  and 
retail  trading  zone  housing  unit 
figures  (ABC  updated  esti¬ 
mates),  city  and  retail  trading 
zone  circulation  figures,  total 
circulation  for  the  just-com¬ 
pleted  period  and  total  circula¬ 
tion  for  a  like  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

ABC  will  continue  to  produce 
the  Publisher’s  Statements  and 
Audit  Reports  as  in  the  past. 
“Fas-Fax”  reports  will  fill  the 
time  gap  normally  required  by 
ABC  for  producing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  the  more  detailed  reports. 
“Fas-Fax,”  produced  in  an  SJ/J 
by  11  page-size  format  will 
also  provide  quick  data  on  all 
member  newspapers  in  an  easy- 
to-use-and-file  report. 

Adaptations  of  the  report 
concept  are  already  being 
planned  for  other  ABC  media 
divisions. 

Prototypes  of  both  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  daily  newspaper 
volumes,  and  the  adaptation  for 
magazines,  will  be  available  at 
the  ABC’s  annual  meeting  of 
members  in  New  York  City 
October  22-28. 

Publishers  now  have  until 
October  31  to  file  their  state¬ 
ments  for  the  six-months  perioil 
ending  September  30  and  “Fas- 
Fax”  could  come  out  with  figures 
within  four  days,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  ABC.  Normally  there 
would  be  a  time  allowance  to 
November  15. 


New  members 

ABC  announced  the  following 
additions  to  membership  in  the 
newspaper  category: 

L’Echo  de  Frontenac,  Quebec. 

Antelope  Valley  Daily  Ledger- 
Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif. 

Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Courier. 

Morris  (Man.)  Journal. 

Penns  Grove  (N.  J.)  Stin. 

San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Daily 
Sun-Post. 

Willowdale  (Ont.)  Enterprise. 

Former  ad  woman 
now  Chicago  M  E 

The  new  managing  editor  of 
the  ChicagoTown  News  is  Miss 
Gloria  Minchin,  a  woman  well- 
known  in  the  advertising  and 
newswriting  fields. 

Prior  to  joining  ChicagoTown 
News,  a  division  of  Checkmate 
Publi.shing  Company,  she  served 
as  merchandising  coordinator 
and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  advertising 
department  for  three  years. 
During  that  time,  she  wrote  oc¬ 
casional  articles  for  the  city 
desk. 

She  also  worked  as  a  city  desk 
writer  and  copywriter  for  the 
Chicago  Today  (at  that  time, 
Chicago’s  American). 


Newspaper  ad  brings 
order  from  Vietnam 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  pulling  power  of  a  m  r- 
chant’s  ad  in  the  New  Cas  le 
News  brought  an  order  fr  m 
Vietnam  recently.  A  U.  S.  Ni^  v-y 
man  stationed  there  sent  a  note 
to  the  Camera  Mart  here,  en¬ 
closing  a  check  for  $69.50  to  p  ly 
for  a  slide  projector  he  had  sc  >  n 
in  a  copy  of  the  News  whi’h 
was  sent  to  him.  He  instructed 
the  store  to  call  his  wife  to 
have  her  pick  up  the  item  and 
pay  the  sales  tax,  if  there  was 
one. 

The  store  filled  the  order  and 
sent  the  letter  to  James  W. 
Trevitt,  advertising  director  of 
the  News,  who  immediately 
cashed  in  with  a  promotion  ad 
which  read:  “When  you  want 
results  above  and  beyond  your 
expectations  you  can  count  on 
the  New  Castle  News.  Let’s  see 
radio  or  television  top  that!” 

• 

Sells  Times  stock 

The  insiders’  stock  holdings 
report  to  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  last  week  showed  that 
Turner  Catledge,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  sold  2,000  Class  A  common 
shares  of  New  York  Times 
Company  recently.  This  left 
14,740  shares  in  his  name. 


Newest  Typeset-8 
Bkyws  at  ^16^00. 
Marvie  Smiling 


fied,  hyphenated,  correctly  formatted 
paper  tape.  For  small  newspapers  -  one 
input  and  one  output.  F.xpandable. 

digital's  Marvie,  long-time  colum¬ 
nist  for  TYFF.SF.T-H,  said  that  the  new 
system  is  still  further  proof  that  DIGITAL 
understands  and  services  the  new.spaper 
world.  His  column  resumes  next  month, 
programs,  with  wire  stripping,  space  bands  or  no  space  Further  information  and  a  brochure  on  the  system  can 
bands- Fhotocomp programs.  Photon  71 3  text,  Linofilm  be  had  by  writing  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Quick  Text,  and  Computergraphic  49<>2.  Throughput  Maynard,  Mass, 
on  the  new  system  is  12,(XKJ  lines  per  hour  of  fully  justi- 


Maynard,  Mass.  .  .  .  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  has  just  announced  the  new¬ 
est  TYPESET-K  computerized  typesetting 
system  at  a  price  of  only  S1(),9(K)  -  approx¬ 
imately  half  of  what  the  lowest-priced 
computerized  system  cost  just  a  year  ago. 

The  new  system  contains  a  full  general 
purcKise  computer  permitting  hot  metal 
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DALLAS'  6  COUNTY  THE  NEWS’  MARKET/DALLAS 


METROPOLITAN  AREA:  SURROUNDING  METRO  DALLAS: 

POPULATION  .  1,454,600  POPULATION  . 2,760,400 

HOUSEHOLDS  454,300  HOUSEHOLDS . 868,200 

BUYING  INCOME  $4,666,680,000  BUYING  INCOME  .  .  $6,919,094,000 

RETAIL  SALES  $2,762,429,000  RETAIL  SALES  . $4,709,918,000 

SM.  JULY.  1969 


65.5%  of  Market/Dallas  lives  outside  the  Dallas  Metropolitan  Area.  The  News  alone  goes  after  them! 
Home  delivered  in  241  North  Texas  cities  and  towns.  The  News  reaches  20%  or  more  households  in 
112  of  these  communities.  What’s  more,  in  homes  receiving  both  Dallas  papers,  62%  prefer  The  News! 

The  News’  more  welcome  reception,  plus  its  larger  circulation  and  broader  market  coverage,  make  it 
your  better  Dallas  buy  by  far!  At  The  News’  lower  milline  rate,  it’s  quite  a  bargain! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 
Member  of  Newspaper  1 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  execs  discuss  the  philosophy  and  the 
strategy  of  selling  hy  helping  people  buy 


even  arguments,  about  other  publications  we  contem¬ 
plate  using.  But  I  just  okay  Standard  Rate  as  I  have 
every  year  and  I  don’t  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of 
us  not  to  use  it." 


Bach:  "We  know  that  in  Standard  Rate 
we  are  in  a  buyer’s  book,  so  we  put 
information  in  our  SRDS  ads  that  we  J^j||l|||L 
wouldn’t  include  in  ads  run  elsewhere. 

"We  know  that  this  works  out  for 
buyers  and  for  us  because  we  get 
orders  from  agencies  we  very  seldom 
see;  sometimes  agencies  we  never  heard  of  because 
they  did  not  previously  have  accounts  using  news¬ 
papers;  and  we  know  they  had  to  get  their  information 
from  Standard  Rate  &  Data. 

“It  isn’t  often  that  we  can  trace  an  actual  sale  to  an 
ad.  But  I  can  remember  one  instance  where  we  received 
a  contract  and  a  letter  from  an  agency  in  the  middle 
West  who  said  that  the  information  in  our  ad  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  buy  the  INQUIRER  instead 
of  a  competitor. 

"We  have  been  in  every  issue  of  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  for  the  twenty-two  years  I’ve  been  here  and  I 
guess  the  INQUIRER  advertised  in  Standard  Rate  long 
before  that.” 


£  White:  "We  don’t  question  it  because 
*  it  is  so  different.  It’s  the  only  one  that 
I  is  used  by  buyers  for  buying  informa- 
'  tion  and  why  would  anyone  question 
wanting  to  be  represented  in  a  buyer’s 
j  reference  book? 

■  "I  think  of  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
audience  as  a  captive  audience.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  newspapers  he  has  to  look  up  information  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate.” 


turn  to  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
look  at  listings  of  newspapers  there; 
and  you  capture  the  captive  audience 
by  giving  supplemental  information 
that  amplifies  what’s  in  the  listing.  * 

"This  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  spend  the  money 
we  do  in  promotion.  It  wouldn’t  be  feasible  to  have  a 
large  enough  sales  staff  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
all  agencies  and  advertisers  all  over  the  country.  But 
there’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  they’ll  use 
Standard  Rate  if  they  are  contemplating  newspaper 
advertising  and  if  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  their  markets.” 


McBride:  "This  suggests  an  interesting 
point.  When  Len  told  me  about  this 
meeting  it  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
never  questioned  advertising  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate,  year  in  and  year  out.  We 
have  lots  of  discussions,  sometimes 
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Laft  to  right:  Mr.  Laonard  Bach,  Promotion  Diroctor; 

Mr.  Lyman  B.  McBrido,  Advartiaing  Oiractor; 

Mr.  William  Whila,  Advartiaing  Promotion  Managar 


white:  "In  Standard  Rate  we  reach 
people  who  know  they  are  going  to  do 
some  newspaper  advertising  or  at 
least  want  to  compare  it  with  other 
kinds  of  advertising.  Therefore  we 
want  to  be  sure  we  have  the  right 
message  at  this  'point  of  purchase.' 
When  you  put  your  product  on  a  shelf  you  want  people 
to  have  good  information  about  it." 

McBride:  "Well  I  certainly  hope  so.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  see  us  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  full  information  when  schedules 
are  being  prepared  by  advertisers." 

Bach:  "In  SRDS  we  try  to  present  in¬ 
formation  that's  going  to  be  helpful  to 
the  user  who's  looking  for  information 
that  will  help  him  in  his  planning  and 
in  making  his  final  decision." 


ft 


McBride:  "Are  there  any  important 
papers  in  the  country  that  don't  use 
SRDS?  1  can’t  imagine  it.  There’s  so 
much  a  newspaper  has  to  say.” 

White:  "There  sure  is.  For  example, 
we  do  a  lot  of  research  and  at  one  time 

I  we  were  presenting  some  very  specif 
and  somewhat  detailed  information  on 
'Exposure/Ratings'  of  advertising  in 
the  INQUIRER.  We  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  our  sales¬ 
men  could  get  around  to  everybody 


A 

ne  very  specific 


with  all  this  information,  so  we  put  the  highlights  in 
our  ads  in  Standard  Rate.  Standard  Rate  is  the  only 
place  where  we  could  run  this  detailed  information 
with  assurance  that  people  would  be  interested  enough 
to  read  it.  We  have  found  that  buyers  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  things  the  INQUIRER  will  do  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers  besides  effectively  covering  the  market.” 

M  McBride:  "We  are  putting  consider- 
^  able  emphasis  on  the  theme  that  the 
INQUIRER  is  the  paper  that  gets  re- 
*  suits  and  this  can  be  detailed  more  in 
SRDS  than  it  can  in  a  magazine  ad. 

"I  think  our  advertising  salesmen 
understand  why  we  are  in  SRDS.  The  basic  information 
about  the  INQUIRER  is  in  the  listing  and  then  our  ad 
attempts  to  strengthen  this  information  just  as  the 
salesman  attempts  to  expand  upon  the  circulation  and 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  our  values.  What  we 
do  in  SRDS  is  closer  to  what  our  salesmen  do  than  is 
generally  true  of  other  forms  of  promotion.” 

Bach:  "I  don’t  know  how  much  of  the 
credit  can  go  to  SRDS,  but  I’d  like  to 
mention  that  we  have  just  completed 
the  best  advertising  year  in  the  IN¬ 
QUIRER'S  history.  I  do  know  that  be¬ 
ing  in  SRDS  helps  all  of  the  pieces  fall 
into  place.” 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  the  medio-buying  function 
Walter  E.  Botthof.  Chairman  of  thi  Board 
5201  Old  Orchard  Hoad.  Skokie.  Illinois  60076 
312- YO  6-0500 

Sales  Offices:  Skokie  •  New  York  •  Los  Angeles 


The  China  Watchers 


Search  for  Red  policy  clues 
tailored  to  patience,  tedium 


By  B.  H.  Liebes 

For  American  newsmen  the 
task  of  reporting  about  Com¬ 
munist  China  from  the  watching 
post  of  Hong  Kong  must  be  one 
of  the  most  frustrating  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  world. 

—  The  Peking  government 
won’t  let  them  into  the  country; 
therefore  they  can’t  get  first¬ 
hand  information  or  do  the 
“sight,  sound,  and  smell’’  report¬ 
ing  that  is  essential  to  the  craft. 

—  What  news  and  publica¬ 
tions  China  officially  permits 
through  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
are  carefully  screened,  fre¬ 
quently  delayed,  and  ideological¬ 
ly  slanted. 

—  The  official  news  output, 
though  voluminous,  is  dully  rep¬ 
etitious  and  coded  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  semantical  jargon  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  To  in¬ 
terpret  the  signals  correctly,  a 
correspondent  must  know  how 
to  crack  the  semantical  code. 
One  correspondent  likened 
China  Watching  to  piecing  to¬ 
gether  a  jigsaw  puzzle — a  made- 


in-China  jigsaw  puzzle  —  with 
some  of  the  key  pieces  deliber¬ 
ately  held  back. 

—  Sometimes  weeks  or 
months  go  by  before  the  facts 
emerge  to  confirm  the  web  of 
circumstantial  evidence. 

.4s  in  days  of  .Slaliii 

R.  H.  Shackford,  onetime 
China  Watcher  for  the  Scripps 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
said  the  closest  parallel  was 
covering  Russia  during  the  days 
of  Stalin  when  the  only  material 
available  for  foreign  newsmen 
was  that  which  appeared  in 
Pravda,  Izvestia,  or  other  So¬ 
viet  publications. 

But  Shackford  points  out 
there  always  were  a  few  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  in  Moscow  even 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Stalin  era.  But  there  are  no 
American  reporters  in  Peking 
today. 

When  American  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Hong  Kong  discuss 


China  Watching  they  usually  re¬ 
sort  to  analogies: 

“It’s  like  panning  for  gold; 
every  statement  has  to  be  sifted 
for  a  possible  nugget’’;  “an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  cryptography;  you 
have  to  decipher  the  code’’; 
“like  peering  into  a  fogged-up 
window.’’ 

Although  there  are  about  20 
newsmen  in  Hong  Kong  working 
for  American  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  only  a  handful  can  be 
considered  “China  Watchers.’’ 

The  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  China  Watcher,  as 
distinguished  from  a  “China  Re¬ 
porter,”  emerged  in  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  newsmen  them¬ 
selves  and  with  officials  at  the 
American  Consulate  General, 
itself  the  home  for  the  greatest 
concentration  of  China  Watch¬ 
ers. 

The  criteria  for  defining 
China  Watchers  were  subjective, 
and  there  was  not  an  unanimity 
as  to  names.  Judgments  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  personal 
appraisals  by  correspondents  of 


(B.  H.  Liebes,  who  wrote  tl  s 
article  for  E&P,  was  a  visitii  k; 
professor  in  the  Department  >f 
Communication  at  Hong  Koi’g 
Baptist  College.  He  teaches  -it 
San  Francisco  State  College.) 

their  colleagues  and  assessmei  is 
by  other  knowledgeable  sourc  -s 
of  a  reporter’s  expertise  in  a  i- 
alyzing  and  interpreting  even's. 

Gin'S  with  territory 

Several  of  the  correspondents 
named  as  China  Watchers  dis¬ 
claimed  the  expertise  that  the 
title  proclaimed.  Several  pointed 
out  that  reporting  about  China 
was  only  part  of  their  assign¬ 
ment;  they  noted  that  their 
news  territory  ahso  covered 
other  vast  areas  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  Indonesia 
and  mainland  Southeast  Asia 
with  the  exception  of  Vietnam. 
Their  home  offices  almost  in¬ 
variably  had  separate  bureaus 
for  Vietnam. 

By  what  may  be  more  than  a 
coincidence  the  correspondents 
named  all  worked  for  media  re¬ 
spected  for  their  international 
news  coverage.  Also,  most  of  the 
reporters  had  the  freedom  to 
write  interpretively,  more  so 
than  most  reporters  enjoy. 

Altogether  ten  reporters  were 
acknowledged  as  China  Watch- 
(Contimied  on  page  40) 
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ROP  COLOR  AT  WORK  FOR  YOU  IN 

SHREVEPORT 


The  Nation's  51st  Newspaper  Market* 

In  Louisiana's  big  second  market  it  takes  a  dynamic 
force  like  ^he  colorful  Shreveport  Times  and  Journal 
to  catch  (and  hold)  your  audience.  Together  they  pene¬ 
trate  the  rich  Ark-La-Tex  market  by  reaching  56% 
of  the  population  of  this  23-county  area  in  North 
Louisiana,  East  Texas  and  South  Arkansas.  (82% 
coverage  in  the  Metro  Area.) 

Isolated  from  other  metropolitan  areas,  Shreveport  is 
the  dominating  city  for  814,000  people  in  243,500 
households  with  effective  buying  income  of  1.9  bil¬ 
lion,  and  producing  retail  sales  of  1.1  billiont.  Be 
sure  that  The  Shrevepxjrt  Times  and  Journal  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  next  advertising  schedule. 
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AK  PUtllSHER'S  STATEMENT— MARCH  31.  19*9 
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*SRD$  Ntwspo^w  Circulation  Analytic  19BB-A9  (90%  Dolly  Combinod) 
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\^Ve  won  a 
FirstA?vard 
forthe 
seoMidtime 

in  three 
years. 

In  1967  The  Boston  Globe  won  a  First  Award  for  its  use  of  Spot  Color. 

We  missed  in  1968. 

But  we  came  storming  back  this  year,  again  winning  a  First  Award  for 
Spot  among  newspapers  in  the  250.000  circulation-and-over  category."- 
The  Globe’s  not  only  the  spot  for  Spot,  but  for  all  the  other  processes  as 
well:  Daily  POP,  HiFi,  Spectacolor  and  Sunday  Roto. 

Makes  for  colorful  reading.  "  • 

'J  lie  Boston  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 

*  Source:  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards. 


China  Watchers 

{Continued  from  page  .“iS) 


ers.  Six  worked  for  the  daily 
newspapers,  two  for  the  wire 
ser\ices,  two  for  news  maga¬ 
zines.  In  alphabetical  order  the 
“club”  members  were  Tillman 
Durdin  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Forrest  Edwards  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Robert  Elegant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  John 
Hughes  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Stanley  Karnow  of  the 
the  Washington  Post,  Peter 
Kumpa  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Sidney  Liu  of  Newsweek,  Bruce 
Nelan  of  Time,  Charles  Smith 
of  United  Press  International, 
and  Ian  Stewart  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“China  Watchers  are  special¬ 
ists,  not  experts,”  said  Stanley 
Karnow  of  the  Washington  Post. 
“They  specialize  in  reporting  on 
China,  but  they  are  not  experts 
on  China.  Some  may  have  more 
knowledge  about  China,  but 
that’s  all.”  Karnow  spoke  from 
a  background  of  10  years  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  last  five  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Previously  he  reported  on 
China  for  Time  magazine  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Forrest  Edwards,  the  A  P’s 
bureau  chief  in  Hong  Kong 
since  196.5,  put  it  more  bluntly: 


“Anyone  who  says  he  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  China  is  one 
of  three  things:  either  he’s  a 
liar,  a  fool,  or  he  has  been  in 
Hong  Kong  for  three  days.” 
This  is  Edwards’  second  turn  of 
China  Watching;  he  also  re¬ 
ported  from  Hong  Kong  from 
19.57-1961. 

Perceptive  observations 

Despite  what  they  said  about 
the  limitations  under  which  they 
work,  the  correspondents  in¬ 
dividually  were  proud  of  report¬ 
ing  perceptively  about  the  go¬ 
ings  on  inside  the  black  box 
marked  “Made  in  China,”  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  make  on-the- 
scene  observations,  a  sine  qua 
non  of  the  reporting  craft. 

China  Watchers  often  disa¬ 
greed  on  their  interpretations  of 
Chinese  events  but  not  on  what 
they  called  the  tedium  of  their 
work. 

“What  you  need  is  a  good 
memory,  an  excellent  filing  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  high  tolerance  for 
boredom,”  said  Tillman  Durdin 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Dur¬ 
din  has  the  longest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Chinese  affairs  of  all 
the  China  Watchers.  He  has  re¬ 
ported  from  Asia  for  25  years 
and  has  lived  in  China.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  based  in 
Chungking  and  is  one  of  the 
few  American  correspondents  to 


have  interviewed  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai. 

“Reporting  about  China  de¬ 
mands  constant  reading,”  said 
the  Baltimore  Sun’s  Peter 
Kumpa.  “You  have  to  wade 
through  millions  of  words; 
somewhere  in  the  verbiage  may 
be  a  vital  clue  portending  a 
policy  change.” 

“There’s  no  absolutes  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  China,”  said  the  AP’s 
Edwards.  “It’s  like  watching  a 
pointillist  painter,  dot  after  dot 
must  appear  on  the  canvas  be¬ 
fore  a  picture  emerges.” 

Kumpa,  Durdin,  and  Bruce 
Nelan  of  Time  variously  esti¬ 
mated  they  spend  anywhere 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day 
reading  about  Chinese  affairs. 
Kumpa  also  cited  one  of  the 
dangers  of  China  Watching. 

Like  interpreting  the  Bible 

“Mao  has  issued  so  many  di¬ 
rectives  that  you  can  choose 
from  them  to  prove  almost  any 
point.  Interpreting  what  goes 
on  in  China  is  like  interpreting 
the  Bible.  And  you  know  w’hat 
trouble  that  has  led  to.” 

Kumpa,  a  China  Watcher 
since  March  1966,  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  Krem- 
linologist,  having  served  for 
several  years  as  the  Sun’s  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Moscow.  Assisting 
Kumpa  is  a  top  Chinese  news¬ 
man,  Eddie  Wu,  who  managed  to 
leave  China  in  1965. 

“On  occasion  I  have  gotten 
rather  different  interpretations 
of  the  same  situation  in  China 
from  different  people  in  the 
(U.  S.)  consulate,”  said  one  cor¬ 
respondent,  speaking  for  back¬ 
ground  only.  “But  no  one  at  the 
consulate  ever  tried  to  give  me 
an  interpretation  tailored  to  fit 
U.  S.  policy.” 

Information  from  China  can 
be  classified  into  two  categories: 
(1)  “s^fe”  news  sponsored  and 
distributed  by  Peking  and  (2) 
news  available  by  other  means. 

“Safe”  sources  are  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  Peking 
Radio,  two  Peking  published 
daily  newspapers  and  selected 
periodicals. 

News  available  ‘by  other 
means”  includes  broadcasts 
from  the  provincial  radio  sta¬ 
tions — the  broadcasts  are  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  internal  con¬ 
sumption  but  are  easily  monit¬ 
ored;  information  from  refugees, 
travelers  and  other  less  overt 
.sources,  including  letters,  smug¬ 
gled  newspapers,  and  “leaks” 
from  intelligence  sources. 

Chief  “safe”  source  for  news 
is  the  official  New  China  News 
Agency  (Hsinhua).  It  puts  out 
a  daily  report  in  English  but 
for  obvious  reasons  it  won’t 
service  American  organizations. 
Americans,  however,  tap  into 
NCNA  reports  through  a  Hong 


Kong  supplier.  As  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  the  bulk  of  source  ma¬ 
terial,  NCNA  also  provides  leads 
to  stories. 

Additional  news  sourer- 

Valuable  supplemen  ary 
sources  to  NCNA  are  four  ’om- 
munist  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hong  Kong:  they 
frequently  carry  details  not 
available  in  NCNA’s  Enjilish 
service.  One  Communist  Paper, 
Tn  Kung  Pao,  puts  out  a  weekly 
supplement  in  English  that  re¬ 
prints  important  official  texts. 

China  permits  the  correspond¬ 
ents  to  subscribe  to  tw’o  papers 
— The  People’s  Daily  and  Ku  ann 
Ming,  both  of  Peking  —  and 
several  magazines,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  take  at  least  several  days 
to  reach  Hong  Kong.  Such  de¬ 
lay  gives  added  potency  to  the 
New  China  News  Agency  re¬ 
ports.  For  breaking  stories,  cor¬ 
respondents  depend  upon  Radio 
Peking  for  the  first  reports. 

Radio  Peking,  Communist 
China’s  official  voice,  has  18 
one-hour  daily  transmissions 
beamed  to  five  continents; 
closely  monitored  by  news 
agencies.  Radio  Peking  is  a 
primary  source  of  “spot  news” 
development  in  China.  Radio 
Peking  frequently  gives  advance 
tips  of  upcoming  important  an¬ 
nouncements  by  the  Communist 
regime. 

Significantly,  defecting  or  cap¬ 
tured  Peking-leaning  Commun¬ 
ists  in  other  countries  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  depended 
heavily  on  Radio  Peking  broad¬ 
casts  for  their  day-to-day  news 
and  policy  guidance. 

The  People’s  Daily  has  par¬ 
ticular  significance  because  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  Central  Committee.  But 
Sidney  Liu,  a  scholarly  Chinese 
who  watches  Peking  for  News¬ 
week,  said  the  People’s  Daily  is 
in  fact  a  combination  Pravda- 
Izvestia,  reflecting  the  views  of 
both  the  party  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Kwang  Ming,  the  other 
daily  in  Peking,  is  99  percent  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  People’s 
Daily.  At  one  time  Kwang  Min? 
was  the  voice  of  the  “controlled 
opposition”  when  the  regime 
permitted  such  goings-on  in  its 
early  days. 

Tardy  party  news 

In  its  effort  to  present  and 
substantiate  the  party  view¬ 
point,  Peking  exports  several 
magazines.  'They  arrive  weeks 
after  publication  date  but  are 
Invaluable  for  long-range  ref¬ 
erence  material.  Among  the 
major  magazines  are ; 

—  The  Peking  Review,  s 
weekly  published  in  a  dozen  or 
more  languages,  including 
English.  It  contains  all  the 
(C'lntinued  on  page  42) 
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Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
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Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

jwrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

.ynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 
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Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

*/altham  News  Tribune  (D) 
iNorcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
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of  the  realm  — for  food  alone! 
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’awtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

Hew  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  l.ondon  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
rorrington  Register  (E) 

[iterbury  Republican 
A  American  (M&E) 
steibury  Republican  (M&E) 


New  England  has  been  for  many  years  the  nation’s  No.  1  region  in  per-family 
food  sales!  But  that's  not  all.  Here’s  more  of  the  economic  picture  for  fully- 
employed,  technically  oriented  New  England: 


Income  Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

MAINE  $  3,274,083.000  $  1,818,382,000  $  493,376,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  2,638,344,000  1,473,511,000  414,457,000 

VERMONT  1,368,910,000  786,638,000  197,680,000 

MASSACHUSETTS  22,005,448,000  12,328,389,000  3,082,712,000 

RHODE  ISLAND  3,470,625,000  1,900,482,000  457,554,000 

CONNECTICUT  13,352,015,000  6,933,937,000  1,769,393,000 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  local  newspapers  duplicate  the  thorough 
selling  job  they  do  in  New  England,  where  newspaper  coverage  and  readership 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  region. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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major  articles  and  state¬ 
ments  Peking  wants  circulated 
throughout  the  world. 

—  Red  Flag,  the  party’s 
theoretical  journal,  a  monthly. 
Its  articles  emphasize  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  Party  line  for  the  most 
part. 

—  China  Pictorial  and  China 
Reconstructs,  both  monthlies. 
China  Pictorial,  printed  in  16 
languages,  unabashedly  aims  to 
convey  an  impression  of  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color  as  well  as  in 
black  and  white.  China  Recon¬ 
structs,  mostly  in  black  and 
white,  covers  subjects  differing 
as  widely  as  art  and  agriculture. 
It  is  printed  in  English,  French, 
and  Spanish. 

News  by  other  means 

For  news  available  “by  other 
means”  correspondents  rely 
heavily  on  reports  monitored 
from  the  provincial  radios. 
Each  of  the  22  provinces  has  its 
own  radio  station  as  do  many 
of  the  big  cities. 

Though  provincial  radio  re¬ 
ports  are  intended  only  for  local 
consumption,  they  are  easily 
monitored  from  outside  China. 
Since  the  Cultural  Revolution 
the  provincial  stations  have  be¬ 


come  increasingly  important  as 
a  source  of  news,  and  on  some 
news,  superior  to  the  New 
China  News  Agency.  One  of  the 
casualties  of  the  Cultural  Rev¬ 
olution  appears  to  be  the  com¬ 
munications  system ;  therefore 
Peking  has  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  provincial  networks 
to  broadcast  directives  and  ex¬ 
hortations. 

The  radio  reports  often  dis¬ 
close  a  variation  between  Pe¬ 
king’s  directives  and  their  ex¬ 
ecution  at  local  levels.  Such 
discrepancies,  bolstered  by  facts 
from  other  sources,  provide 
meaty  material  for  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  Red 
Guards,  provincial  radios  were 
the  first  government-related 
sources  to  expose  the  hostilities 
ignited  by  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  radio  reports  punc¬ 
tured  once  and  for  all  the  il¬ 
lusion  that  Mao  Tse-Tung  had 
welded  China  into  a  unified  na¬ 
tion. 

Provincial  radio  reports  also 
help  correspondents  to  update 
their  scorecards  on  Peking’s  ins 
and  outs.  The  radio  reports  in¬ 
variably  list  the  names  of  the 
high  party,  government  and 
army  officials  who  attend  cere¬ 
monies  throughout  the  country. 
These  lists  enable  the  China 
Watchers  to  compile  a  list  of 
those  most  likely  purged  or 
promoted. 


For  a  printed  version  on  the 
provincial  outpourings,  corre¬ 
spondents  lean  heavily  on  a 
daily  monitoring  report  sold  by 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp¬ 
oration. 

News  from  travelers 

Other  valued  sources  are  re¬ 
ports  from  refugees  and  others 
who  have  been  to  China.  These 
sources  include  travelers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  diplomats.  Some 
American  newsmen  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  foreign  news¬ 
men  or  other  travelers  to  do  re¬ 
porting  and  photographic  as¬ 
signments.  Some  people  refuse 
because  they  don’t  want  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  their  chances  to  return 
to  China;  those  who  accept  do 
so  covertly. 

The  correspondents  have  am¬ 
bivalent  feelings  about  refugees 
as  a  source  of  information.  Cor¬ 
respondents  described  today’s 
refugees  as  “low  level”  sources, 
chiefly  because  the  majority  are 
peasants,  factory  workers,  and 
fi.shermen  who  fled  China  for 
“belly”  reasons  rather  than  po¬ 
litical. 

Many  refugees  tell  wild 
stories,  believing  that’s  what 
their  questioners  want  to  hear. 
No  information,  however  trivial 
on  the  surface,  can  safely  be 
ignored.  Refugee  factory  work¬ 
ers,  for  example,  may  provide  in¬ 
formation  about  production  in 
their  factories,  the  morale  of 
laborers,  the  type  of  machinery, 
directives  on  quotas;  peasants 
may  be  able  to  add  information 
on  food  production,  cadres,  and 
give  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
communes.  All  these  facts 
totaled  up  add  one  more  mosaic 
to  the  picture  that  is  China; 
they  also  help  provide  a  cross¬ 
check  against  information 
gathered  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  try  to  get 
more  direct  news  by  assigning 
Chinese  staff  members  of  free¬ 
lance  Chinese  newsmen  to  ques¬ 
tion  Chinese  permitted  to  travel 
to  and  from  the  mainland.  The 
newsmen  ride  the  train  from  Lo 
Wu,  the  Hong  Kong  crossing 
point  to  the  mainland,  and  query 
the  travelers  while  their  impres¬ 
sions  are  still  fresh. 

On  the  25-mile,  66-mlnute 
journey,  the  newsmen  usually 
concentrate  on  one  subject,  ac¬ 
cording  to  leads  provided  by 
events.  As  an  example,  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  on  education,  now 
undergoing  a  Maoist  revolution¬ 
ary  reform. 

The  train-riding  newsmen  will 
ask  basic  questions  —  whether 
the  schools  are  operating,  about 
the  size  of  the  classes  and  the 
type  of  subjects  offered,  about 
the  training  and  background  of 
the  teachers.  If  similar  answers 
are  received  from  50  to  60  per- 
.sons,  a  pattern  has  emerged. 


From  this  a  newsman  nuy 
safely  make  assumptions  .■  s  to 
the  degree  with  which  M  loist 
reforms  are  being  carried  out 
or  resisted.  One  more  plc.’e  U 
added  to  the  mosaic. 

Organizational  News  Cei  ter 

Helping  to  make  'hint 
Watching  a  manageable  task  an 
a  number  of  organizations,  both 
government  and  private,  '’hese 
include  academic  institutions, 
consulates,  and  government  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  Union  Research  Center, 
run  by  Chinese  scholars,  pro¬ 
vides  translations  of  impoitant 
Communist  documents.  It  also 
distributes  periodicals  about 
China,  interpretive  report.s  on 
interviews  with  refugees,  and 
comprehensive  biographies  on 
Communist  Chinese  personali¬ 
ties.  The  center  charges  about 
$120  a  year  for  these  services. 

Another  academic  clearing 
house  is  the  Universities  Serv¬ 
ice  Center,  financed  by  U.  S. 
foundation  money.  Its  reports, 
though,  are  intended  primarily 
for  China-watching  scholars  in 
the  United  States.  Associated 
with  use  is  Loren  Fressler,  for 
nine  years  a  China  Watcher  for 
Time-Life. 

Respected  as  a  China  Watch¬ 
er’s  “China  Watcher”  is  a 
Hungarian  Jesuit,  Ladislaus 
Ladany.  Ladany  puts  out  the 
China  News  Analysis,  a  news¬ 
letter  he  has  published  weekly 
since  1953;  he  started  it  as  a 
hobby  while  studying  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Communism.  Father 
Ladany,  who  speaks  and  reads 
several  Chinese  dialects,  has 
lived  in  Hong  Kong  since  1949, 
and  before  that  he  lived  on  the 
Mainland  for  10  years.  The  cor¬ 
respondents  appreciate  him  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  insight  into  the 
peculiar  semantics  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Among  the  government  organ¬ 
izations,  the  U.  S.  Consulate 
General  stands  out  for  its  China 
Watching.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
the  consulate  is  second  only  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Bonn 
in  Foreign  Service  Personnel. 
The  Consulate  puts  out  a  wealth 
of  material:  “A  Survey  of  the 
Chinese  Mainland  Press,”  a 
weekly  feature  service  on  China; 
and  “Current  Scene,”  a  semi¬ 
monthly  interpretive  analysis. 
The  correspondents’  respect  for 
the  expertise  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  China  Watchers  can  bf 
measured  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  consult  them.  All  thf 
Consulate  experts  have  had  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  the  Chinese 
language,  history,  and  culture 

Other  consulates  and  go'.erti 
ment  missions — particularly  thi 
British,  French,  Canadian,  and 
Japanese  —  also  have  ji  npk 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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who  can  and  will  help  journal¬ 
ists  with  analyses,  information, 
and  tips. 

China  news  smugglers 

The  hunger  for  China  news 
has  spawned  a  group  of  infor¬ 
mation  peddlers  trafficking  in 
“illegal”  information,  illegal  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  news  that 
Red  China  does  not  voluntarily 
reveal. 

About  20  days  a  month  two  or 
three  copies  of  the  Liberation 
Daily  are  smuggled  out  of 
Shanghai;  the  Liberation  Daily 
is  one  of  the  main  policy  outlets 
for  the  cultural  revolution. 
After  the  papers  reach  Hong 
Kong,  they  are  xeroxed  and  sold. 
Occasionally  a  provincial  paper 
is  smuggled  into  Hong  Kong. 
Because  of  their  rarity  they 
sometimes  sell  for  several 
hundred  dollars.  This  has  spur¬ 
red  enterprising  but  un.scrup- 
ulous  Chinese  to  reprint  fake 
provincial  newspapers. 

Consistent  customers  for  the 
provincial  newspapers  are  the 
consulates  and  government  mis¬ 
sions.  The  U.  S.  Consulate  re¬ 
portedly  checks  the  authenticity 
of  the  papers  by  testing  the 
newsprint  and  scrutinizing  the 
Chinese  characters. 


Because  of  the  high  prices  for 
the  provincial  newspapers,  most 
correspondents  wait  for  the 
American  consulate  to  put  out 
translations  of  the  content.  Cor¬ 
respondents  still  like  to  tell  the 
story  about  one  of  their  number 
who  paid  $500  for  a  copy  of  a 
Red  Guard  newspaper.  It  was  a 
phony. 

Lellers  from  home 

A  traffic  also  exists  in  “letters 
from  China.”  They  are  sold  by 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  who  corres¬ 
pond  with  relatives  or  friends  on 
the  mainland.  These  letters  may 
carry  news  that  signal  changes 
in  policy  or  they  may  provide 
clues  or  add  confirming  evidence 
to  previously  acquired  data.  One 
more  mosaic  in  piecing  together 
the  China  picture. 

Two  letters  were  offered  in 
evidence.  Extracts  translated 
from  one  read:  “Isn’t  it  good 
that  more  people  are  living  in 
our  house.  Now  we  can  enjoy 
more  company.”  This  letter  came 
at  a  time  when  there  were  signs 
that  tighter  collectivization  was 
on  its  way. 

Extracts  from  the  other  read: 
“Your  brother  is  so  happy  with 
his  work.  He  has  volunteered  to 
work  12  more  hours  a  week  in 
the  (steel)  factory.”  This  letter 
coincided  with  reports  that  Pe¬ 
king  was  concerned  about  lag¬ 
ging  production  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry. 


But  just  as  in  the  trade  in  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers,  many  let¬ 
ters  are  faked. 

“You  can  just  smell  out  a 
phony  letter,”  said  Robert  Ele¬ 
gant,  for  five  years  the  China 
Watcher  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Elegant,  who  has  10- 
years  of  off-and-on  residence  in 
Hong  Kong,  previously  reported 
on  China  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Newsweek.  In 
1967  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman’s  society, 
named  Elegant  the  No.  1  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  his  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  from  Hong 
Kong. 

Understanding  the  lingo 

Among  the  tricks  of  China 
Watching  —  that’s  a  word 
China  Watchers  use  frequently 
to  describe  their  work — is  the 
ability  to  cut  through  the 
esoteric  Communist  rhetoric,  or 
“cracking  the  dialectical  codes,” 
as  Karnow  said. 

“A  statement  larded  with  ob¬ 
scure  doctrinaire  terms  may  con¬ 
tain  a  vital  directive,  signaling 
a  shift  in  policy,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  understand  the  code.’‘ 

“You  get  so  used  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  rhetoric  and  structure  of 
Peking’s  language  that  it  be¬ 
comes  as  familiar  as  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  or  the  Boy  Scout  oath,” 
said  Time  magazine’s  Bruce 
Nelan.  “But  let  someone  change 
one  word  while  intoning  the 


Lord’s  Prayer  and  it  upsets  j  >u. 
If  Peking  changes  a  code  word 
or  phrase,  it  jars  you  —  it  -cts 
the  antenna  quivering.” 

Nelan  is  on  his  second  torn  of 
China  Watching.  He  servei  in 
Hong  Kong  from  Noven  ber 
1966  to  March  1967,  then  vas 
called  back  by  Time  to  cover  the 
State  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  was  reassigned  to  Hong 
Kong  in  1968. 

What  puts  creases  into  the 
brows  of  China  Watchers  ire 
the  tantalizing  hints,  by  omis¬ 
sion  or  commission,  that  Peking 
puts  out.  Until  Peking  called  off 
the  Sino-U.  S.  talks  scheduled 
for  last  February  20  in  Warsaw, 
reports  from  several  Western 
capitals  heralded  China’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  resume  talks,  an  in¬ 
dication  it  was  relaxing  its 
hostility. 

W'alching  for  clues 

Hong  Kong’s  China  Watchers, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  so 
sanguine.  Years  of  following 
every  twist  and  turn  in  Peking’s 
rhetoric  have  made  them  wary. 
This  doubt  was  intensified  by 
several  signals  emitting  from 
Peking  that  it  was  re-examin¬ 
ing  its  foreign  policy.  The 
signals  included: 

—  Reports  that  Chinese  am¬ 
bassadors  were  about  to  be  sent 
back  to  more  than  20  capitals. 
The  report,  it  later  turned  out, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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was  based  on  thin  cloth.  A  serv¬ 
ant  from  one  of  the  Western 
legations  in  Peking  reported 
seeing  a  tailor  shop  near  the 
Foreign  Ministry  making  several 
suits  of  Western-style  clothes. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  July 
the  redeployment  of  Chinese  am¬ 
bassadors  was  proceeding  at  a 
pace  similar  to  that  of  the  peace 
talks  going  on  in  Paris. 

— Stories  in  the  People’s 
Daily  and  Red  Flag,  a  week 
after  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  They  rhetorically 
aske<l  Nixon,  “If  you  really 
want  peace,  why  don’t  you  with¬ 
draw  your  troops  of  aggression 
from  the  Taiwan  Straits,  from 
Vietnam,  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  and  from  all 
places  in  the  world  you  have 
occupied?” 

But  Taiwan  itself  was  left 
off  the  list,  significantly  so 
since  the  phrase  “U.  S.  with¬ 
drawal  from  Taiwan  and  Tai¬ 
wan  Straits”  has  been  a  stand¬ 
ard  Peking  call.  Since  that  time 
Peking  has  resumed  its  stand¬ 
ard  hard  line  on  Taiwan. 

—  Peking’s  offhand  reference 
to  the  U.  S.  trade  embargo,  per¬ 
haps  a  hint  the  U.  S.  could  break 
the  diplomatic  ice  by  ending  the 
embargo. 


■  M  l<|i|ii|l|l|  M  imhlMifc'iH  1 W  HI  I’M  IT*  ftWf 


ance  of  bringing  up  any  sub¬ 
stantive  issues  in  U.  S. — Sino 
relations.  This  lasted  until  its 
protests  on  the  defection  of  Liao 
Ho-shu,  its  acting  charge 
d’affaires  in  The  Netherlands. 

—  Peking’s  restraint  in  not  re¬ 
plying  immediately  to  President 
Nixon’s  rather  hawkish  com¬ 
ments  on  China  during  his  first 
press  conference  as  President. 

Such  are  the  clues  China 
Watchers  sift,  balance,  and 
qualify.  That  China  Watchers 
should  differ  in  their  interpre¬ 
tations  should  therefore  occasion 
no  surprise. 

New  lartirs  old  strategy 

Even  before  China  postponed 
the  Warsaw  talks,  the  New  York 
Times’  Durdin  did  not  believe 
that  the  signs  indicated  a  change 
in  Peking’s  foreign  policy.  “A 
change  in  tactics,  yes,  but  not  of 
.strategy,”  he  said. 

Stanley  Karnow  who,  along 
with  Robert  Elegant,  was  named 
by  many  sources  as  “the  most 
insightful  reporter,”  described 
Peking’s  signals  as  an  example 
of  “the  strategy  of  reverse  flexi¬ 
bility.”  Karnow  interpreted  the 
signals  as  presaging  a  change  in 
Peking’s  policy. 

“China’s  vitriolic  attacks  on 
the  U.  S.  are  a  covenip,”  Kar¬ 
now  reasoned.  “Suppose  all  the 
peace  moves  should  fail  (as  they 
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Frozen  Foods 

ESSEX  WIRE  &  CABLE  CO  DOG  FOOD 

Topeka  has  always  been  a  very  solid,  thriving  city  with  its 
economy  based  on  agriculture,  government  and  manuiocturing 
These  trade  marks  represent  a  few  of  the  fine  componies  that 
hove  plants  here  They  mean  more  jobs,  more  money  and  more 
sales.  You  can't  blome  us  for  doing  a  little  brogging  about  the 
fine  "componies  we  keep"  And.  if  you  hove  something  to 
sell,  use  the  pages  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  Ninety-five 
out  of  every  1(X)  families  oround  here,  read  it. 
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e  since 

Warsaw  talks  were  called  off: 
Editor’s  note),  then  Peking 
won’t  lose  face  as  it  can  then 
point  to  its  attack  on  the  United 
States  as  an  indication  it  never 
made  any  overtures.” 

Karnow  said  Russia’s  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  frightened 
China  even  more  than  it  did  the 
West,  and  therefore  China  will 
seek  ways  ‘  in  its  ovsm  peculiar 
.style”  to  reduce  its  differences 
with  the  U.  S. 

The  recent  border  clashes  on 
the  Ussuri  River  between  Chin¬ 
ese  and  Russian  troops  give  ad¬ 
ded  .support  to  Karnow’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Communist  China  now 
looks  upon  Communist  Soviet 
Union  as  its  No.  1  enemy. 

The  recent  experiences  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Peking 
during  the  Ninth  Party  Con¬ 
gress  bears  out  this  assessment 
by  the  Hong-Kong-based  news¬ 
men.  The  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  Peking  were 
not  allowed  to  cover  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Coverage  was  limited  to 
three  press  communiques  issued 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Presidium  on  April  1  (the 
opening  day),  14,  and  24  (the 
last  day). 

Oilii's  risk  expiiKion 

Foreign  journali.sts  writing 
critical  articles  about  the  Party 
conclave  did  so  at  the  risk  of 
being  expelled,  as  indeed  was  the 
ca.se  of  Karoly  Patak,  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Hungarian  MTI 
News  Agency.  On  April  21,  the 
33-year-old  Patak  was  given 
three  days  notice  to  leave  China 
;  for  allegedly  “having  defamed 
!  China  in  his  news  dispatches.” 

!  He  was  also  reportedly  accused 
'  by  the  Chine.se  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  having  criticized 
Peking’s  top  leaders  while  the 
Party  Congress  was  in  session. 

Altogether  about  24  foreign 
newsmen  left  China  since  the 
onset  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
in  196fe.  Most  were  expelled  by 
the  authorities  although  some 
were  recalled  by  their  home  of¬ 
fices  becau.se  it  was  impossible 
to  report  impartially  the  news 
from  Peking  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  their  .safety. 

Elegant  al.so  pointed  out  that 
the  Peking  regime  often  broad¬ 
casts  news  and  editorials  to  the 
outside  world  hours  before  hand¬ 
outs  are  given  to  the  correspond- 
i  ents  in  Peking.  This  puts  Pe- 
,  king-ba.sed  newsmen  in  the  em- 
barra.ssing  position  of  being 
beaten  on  stories  by  colleagues 
living  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

About  all  the  Peking-based 
journalists  can  do,  .said  Pulitzer 
winner  John  Hughes  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  “is 
I  to  go  on  an  occasional  guided 
I  observation  tour,  attend  a  news 
J  conference  by  low  ranking  of- 
.  ficials  and  attend  official  din¬ 


ners  —  when  invited  —  am 
port  on  the  pecking  order  at  the 
dinner  table.  From  that  they 
can  start  speculating  j.  ,out 
shifts  and  changes.” 

The  Peking  corresponi  ents 
also  are  forbidden  access  to  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  and  arc  not 
permitted  to  monitor  prov  ncial 
radio  broadcasts. 

Sounds  and  smells  rcporliiia 

Karnow  said  if  he  had  to 
work  in  Peking  under  such  re¬ 
strictions,  he’d  just  do  “s(/iinds 
and  smells”  reporting  —  what 
it  feels  like  to  ride  a  Chinese 
train,  what  the  people  eat  and 
wear,  how  they  amuse  tbem- 
.selves. 

Of  the  American  China 
Watchers,  only  Karnow  and 
Durdin  speak  Chinese  —  the 
Mandarin  dialect,  and  Karnow 
also  can  read  Chinese  charact¬ 
ers.  The  non-Chinese  speaking 
correspondents  don’t  believe 
ignorance  of  the  langpiage  handi¬ 
caps  them. 

Meanwhile,  China  Watchers 
are  poised  to  go  to  the  main¬ 
land  at  the  drop  of  a  “welcome” 
from  Peking.  Except  for  the 
A  P’s  Forrest  Edwards,  all  the 
newsmen  hold  passports  vali¬ 
dated  by  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  travel  to  the  mainland. 
Edwards  doesn’t  believe  the 
“welcome”  will  come  for  a  long 
time.  “When  it  does.  I’ll  get  into 
China  quickly  enough,”  he  said. 

Perhaps  China  Watching  as  it 
is  practiced  from  Hong  Kong  is 
not  the  most  effective  way  for 
200  million  Americans  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  the  activities  of 
a  nation  containing  an  estimated 
750  million  people  —  one-fourth 
of  the  world’s  population. 

But  to  use  one  more  analogy 
by  a  China  Watcher — “look  at 
how  much  know'ledge  we  gained 
about  the  universe  by  peering 
through  a  telescope.” 

• 

Editorts  drop  supp 
with  ‘homo’  story 

Montre:ai. 

Almost  half  of  the  Canadian 
new’spapers  which  distribute 
Weekend  magazine  with  their 
Saturday  editions  decided  either 
to  withhold  the  September  13 
issue  of  the  supplement  or  rip 
out  a  three-page  article  en¬ 
titled  “Canada’s  Leading  Homo¬ 
sexual  Speaks  Out.” 

The  article  purports  to  be 
the  story  of  Paul  Bedard  of 
Montreal,  described  by  Weekend 
as  “the  founder  and  president 
of  International  Sex  Equality 
Anonymous  ISEA,  the  first 
Canadian  organization  for  homo¬ 
sexuals  .  .  .” 

Of  the  newspapers  18  either 
tore  out  what  they  considered 
were  the  offending  pages  or 
dropped  the  supplement  alto¬ 
gether. 
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the  Pressman 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Web  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 

Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 


Joe  Turner,  pressroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 

Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 


The  wash-up  attachment, 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  presses 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared 
roll  then  continually  attracts 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep¬ 
arator  for  multi-color  printing 
on  a  single-color  press.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect, 
color  separators. 


The  wash-up  attachment  is 
adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  1946.  For 
more  information  on  how  you 
can  clean  your  presses  faster 
and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


{From  Dayco  Newsmaker 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach¬ 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning 
device  for  newspaper  presses 
that  cleans  inkers  while 
pressmen  are  webbing  and 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by 
major  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
ports  elimination  of  make- 


ready  overtime  for  color 
runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
job.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Detroit  News,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
are  a  few  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  that  are  also  saving 
time  and  money  with  Day¬ 
co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
Attachment. 


Press  downtime,  necessary 
when  mounting  solid  plates 
for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi¬ 
nated;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras¬ 
tically.  And  the  wash-up  device 
cleans  automatically  while 
pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
next  run. 


Turner  after  installing  Dayco’a  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 
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M GD  management  stays 
with  merger  completed 


Pittsburgh  benefits  of  this  merger,”  said 
A  new  pace  for  the  graphic  W.  F,  Rockwell  Jr.,  chairman 
arts  industry  was  predicted  by  of  the  board  of  NR.  “With  this 
oflScers  of  North  American  Rock-  action,  we  can  mark  early 
well  Corporation  and  Miehle-  achievement  of  the  five-year  goal 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  as  they  signed  set  in  1965  to  reach  a  billion 

the  final  papers  that  join  the  dollars  in  annual  sales  in  the 

two  firms.  commercial  products  group,”  he 

The  merger  of  MGD  into  a  added, 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  NR  with  this  merger,  Coultrap 
had  been  approved  by  the  share-  Morrison,  president 

owners  of  both  companies  in  chief  executive  officer  of 

May  but  was  delayed  until  a  mGD,  both  become  members  of 
tax  ruling  was  received  recently.  NR.g  board  of  directors. 

J.  W.  Coultrap,  chairman  of  -n  •  on 

the  board  of  MGD,  said,  “We  ^GD  wiU  increase  to  20  the 

look  forward  to  the  melding  of  of  related  engineering 

the  talents  and  resources  of  our  manufacturing  businesses 

companies.  MGD  has  the  ex-  ^R  is  engaged.  The 

perience  and  capability  that  largest  mdustna  corpora- 

made  it  a  leader  in  its  industry  ^lon  in  the  Umted  States,  NR 
and  when  we  combine  these  with  ^as  major  strengths  in  research 
the  technical  capabilities  dem-  and  development  aerospace  and 
onstrated  in  Apollo,  a  new  pace  commercial  products,  systems 
will  be  set  in  the  graphic  arts  enpneering,  and  a  growing  po- 
industry  ”  sition  in  a  number  of  the  emerg- 

“When  MGD  begins  to  draw  industries, 
on  NR’s  advanced  technology  in  The  merger  provides  that  each 
such  areas  as  electronics  and  share  of  MGD  common  stock 
systems  engineering,  the  in-  will  be  exchanged  for  one  share 
crease  in  business  potential  will  of  a  new  convertible  preferred 
demonstrate  one  of  the  primary  stock,  Series  B,  to  be  issued  by 


TYTRON  TILE  was  installed  throughout  the  modernized  plant  ot 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News.  The  tile,  which  Monsanto  claims  needs  no  waxing  or  seal¬ 
ing,  was  found  by  Indianapolis  employees  to  be  easy  to  maintain, 
easy  on  the  feet,  and  tougher  than  the  resilient  tile  it  replaced. 
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Louisville  Scores  Lunar  and 
Terrestrial  "Firsts"  with  SpectaColor! 
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'One  Giant  Leap 
For  Mankind 


Edwin  L  AIHrin  Jr. 


i'ttiU  Trip  for  Pmr^' 


First  to  publish  man-on-the-moon  pictures  in  SpectaColor! 


Photographs  token  by  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  on  the  moon  ore 
destined  to  become  the  most  published  pictures  in  history. 

The  Courier-Journal  published  them  first  with  the  full-fidelity  color 
reproduction  of  SpectaColor.  On  August  4,  1969.  Before  any 
other  newspaper.  Before  any  national  magazine. 

233,000  copies  were  delivered  to  regular  subscribers.  50,000 
copies  of  a  4-page  Souvenir  Edition  were  distributed  to  fill 
additional  requests. 

First  in  creative  use  of  editorial  color! 


In  the  1968-1969  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  Competition 
which  was  judged  before  our  men  ever  left  earth,  another  first! 

The  Louisville  Times  received  the  award  for  the  "most  creative 
use  of  editorial  color  originated  by  a  newspaper."  The  subject 
was  a  full-page  SpectaColor  picture  page  of  scenic  Kentucky 
roads. 


Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
Member  of  Newspaper  1 


From  the  lush  terrain  of  Kentucky  to  the  awesome  moonscape  of  Tranquillity  Base, 
the  Louisville  newspapers  show  it  like  it  is— in  SpectaColor. 


This  isn't  an  ad. 
It^  a  demonstration. 


Newspaper  publishers,  book  publishers, 
job  printers,  typesetters— anyone  concern¬ 
ed  with  setting  large  amounts  of  type,  and 
setting  it  quickly,  and  accurately,  and 
economically  — have  been  faced  with  a 
problem. 

Until  now.  Until  the  VariTyper  AM  725. 

The  AM  725  is  an  automatic,  high¬ 
speed,  general-purpose  phototypesetter 
that  brings  phototypesetting  within  the 
reach  of  moderate-sized  organizations. 

And,  it  combines  the  time-proven 
principles  of  typography  with  the  latest 
techniques  of  automation. 

The  big  difference — aside 
from  price  and  size— 
between  the  AM  725  and 
other  equipment  is 
versatility. 

Whether  the  job  involves  continuous 
galleys  of  text,  or  formats  that  vary  from 
one  hour  to  the  next,  the  AM  725  takes  jt 
all  in  stride. 

And  the  versatility  includes  input,  too. 
For  it  accepts  many  different  kinds  of  per¬ 
forated  tapes  from  many  kinds  of  input 
units.  This  means  you  aren’t  limited  to  a 
single  method  of  creating  input  tapes.  And 
the  inputs  can  be  changed— so  that  you 
feed  from  one  source,  then  another,  then 
another  -  one  right  after  the  other. 

Instant  programming  is 
another  concept  built  into 
the  AM  725. 

For  the  725  is  designed  so  that  you  can 
program  (or  instruct)  the  equipment  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  type  disc  in  use 
and  the  input  unit  on  which  the  copy  was 
composed.  Programming  is  done  without 
plug  boards,  and  without  changing  the 
circuitry  of  the  machine.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  program  tapes  that  we 


supply. 

Just  run  the  tape  through  the  reader, 
and  in  less  than  60  seconds,  the  machine  is 
programmed  and  ready  to  go.  If  more  than 
one  kind  of  input  is  used,  a  program  tape 
is  supplied  for  each  source. 

We  mentioned  format  versatility.  The 
725  can  handle  newspapers,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  advertising  materials,  catalogues, 
tab  material — almost  any  kind  of  type 
composing  job,  easily,  quickly,  accurately, 
for  the  AM  725  is  specifically  designed  as  a 
general-purpose  phototypesetter. 

For  example: 

•  Line  length  can  be  varied  infinitely  with¬ 
in  the  length  limits  of  the  machine. 

•  To  change  the  line  length,  all  you  do  is 
make  three,  perhaps  four  key  strokes. 

•  You  handle  run-arounds,  quad  left, 
right,  and  center  easily  and  automatically 
from  simple  keyboard  command. 

•  Every  disc  includes  three  different  fonts. 
Each  font  has  112  characters.  And  you 
select  a  font  with  just  one  or  two  strokes  on 
most  input  units.  Not  only  that,  each  disc 
can  be  run  in  9  sizes  from  6  to  18  point. 

•  l.ine  Spacing?  The  AM  725  has  two 
leading  settings-  each  instantly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  variable  from'/i  point  to  491/1 
points  in  '/i  point  graduations.  And  the 
selection  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
leading  takes  only  one  or  two  key  strokes. 

Of  course,  versatility  means 
little  unless  ifs  based  on 
simplicity. 

And  that’s  the  big  point  about  the  725. 
Almost  anyone  can  learn  to  run  the  725, 
after  just  an  hour  or  so  of  instruction.  And 
operating  the  AM  725  isn’t  a  full-time  job, 
because  it  doesn’t  need  full-time  monitor¬ 
ing.  You  set  it  up  by  running  through  the 
program  tape,  setting  the  type  size  and 
line  space  controls,  inserting  the  job  tape, 
and  pressing  the  start  button  the  whole 
operation  takes  only  two  minutes. 


Speed  is  coupled  with  flexibility.  For 
the  AM  725  turns  out  12  characters  per 
second.  That’s  20  justified  newspaper  lines 
per  minute.  So  it’s  fast  enough  to  handle 
work  from  three  or  more  input  units. 

We’ve  designed  AM  725  type  discs  to 
give  the  greatest  range  of  capability  with¬ 
out  disc  changes.  Each  font  has  1 12  char¬ 
acters— more  than  any  other  machine  in 
its  class— and  there  are  three  complete 
fonts  (that’s  336  characters)  on  a  single 
disc.  Of  course,  every  character  is  at  the 
touch  of  your  fingertips. 

The  discs  are  job>oriented. 

We’ve  classified  the  fonts  and  the  pi 
characters  into  classes  of  work.  The  basic 
formats  are: 

news 

hook 

advertising 

job 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you’ve  already 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  AM  725’s 
flexibility,  type  font  capabilities,  and  speed. 

This  entire  ad  was  set  on  the  AM  725 — 
and  in  just  nine  minutes. 

Frankly,  we  think  it  all  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  phototypesetting  capability  for  the 
money.  The  ideal  solution  for  anyone  who 
has  a  type  composing  need. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  just  write 
us.  Or  call  j/our  nearest  VariTyper  repre¬ 
sentative.  May  we  stage  our  next  demon¬ 
stration  right  in  your  own  back  yard? 
VariTyper  subsidiary  of 
Addressograph  Multigraph  Corporation 
1 1  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Hanover,  New  Jersey  07936 

r - 1 

I  □  Send  me  more  information  on  the  AM  725.  I 

I  □  Arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  AM  725.  I 

I  I 

I  Name - title -  | 

1  Company  -  | 

I  Address - I 

j  City - 

I  State - —Zip -  I 

1 _ I 


The  text  and  sub-heads  in  ihis  ad  were  composed  on  the  AM  725. 


Ex-newsmen  form  counsel 
firm  to  help  politicians 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Campaign  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
new  concept  in  political  cam¬ 
paigning,  has  been  formed  here 
to  deal  in  statewide  and  con¬ 
gressional  elections  in  the  South. 

Sidney  H.  Stapleton,  general 
manager,  said  the  new  firm  will 
“bring  to  both  incumbent  and 
aspiring  public  office  holders  in 
the  South  a  complete  range  of 
professional  services  including 
overall  strategy  and  planning, 
consultation  on  new's  media  and 
public  relations,  supervision  of 
media  material  production, 
media  space  buying,  graphic 
arts  and  public  opinion  surveys.” 

Principals  in  the  new  firm 
include  Stapleton,  John  Harden, 
Keith  Stuart  and  Jerry  Reece. 
Headquarters  for  the  firm  are 
at  100  E.  Lake  Drive  in  Greens¬ 
boro. 

Stapleton,  who  will  specialize 
in  strategy  and  planning  for 
clients  of  the  new  firm,  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  a  former 
political  reporter  for  the  Raleigh 
Times  and  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.  He  was  also  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Raleigh  bureau 
of  Associated  Press  and  for  two 
years  was  a  member  of  the 


public  relations  department  of 
Burlington  Industries  in  Greens¬ 
boro.  In  1968  he  was  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Smith  W.  Bagley  of 
Winston-Salem  in  his  bid  for 
North  Carolina’s  Fifth  District 
Congressional  seat.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  an  independent 
consultant  for  a  gubernatorial 
campaign  in  Virginia  and  a  po¬ 
litical  documentary  film  com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harden,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  new  company,  is 
president  of  John  Harden  As¬ 
sociates,  a  North  Carolina  public 
relations  firm  with  offices  in 
Greensboro,  Raleigh  and  Char¬ 
lotte.  He  is  a  former  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Burlington 
Times-News,  Charlotte  News, 
Salisbury  Post  and  Greensboro 
Daily  News.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  former  Governor 
Gregg  Cherry,  co-managed  a 
U.  S.  Senate  campaign  for  the 
late  William  B.  Umstead,  and 
served  on  a  number  of  state 
boards  and  commissions  includ¬ 
ing  recent  membership  on  the 
N.  C.  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Reece,  who  will  supervise 
news  media  relations,  is  a  for¬ 


mer  city  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  News  and  was  for 
a  time  director  of  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  a  Charlotte  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Keith  Stuart,  director  of 
graphic  arts  and  advertising  for 
the  firm,  is  president  of  Stuart 
Studios  in  Greensboro  which  has 
a  wide  range  of  advertising, 
commercial,  and  industrial  ac¬ 
counts. 

“The  Southeast,”  Stapleton 
said,  “is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important  political 
regions  of  the  nation.  By  every 
index,  the  South  is  becoming  a 
focal  point  of  national  politics, 
especially  in  the  elections 
scheduled  for  1970.  We  feel  we 
can  offer  political  candidates  in 
the  region  a  unique  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  southern  voter  which 
he  will  find  nowhere  else.” 

He  said  Campaign  Associates 
will  deal  exclusively  in  political 
campaigns  and  is  distinct  from 
commercial  advertising  firms 
which  deal  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns  only  as  a  sideline. 

“A  political  candidate,”  he 
said,  “is  a  human  being,  not  a 
bar  of  soap.  The  communication 
to  the  voters  of  his  plans  and 
ideas  call  for  techniques  far 
beyond  those  normally  found  in 
commercial  advertising.  Voters 
in  the  South  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated  every  year  and 
they  want  to  know  more  about 
the  men  they  are  asked  to  vote 
for.” 

Stapleton  said  Campaign  As¬ 
sociates  will  accept  candidates 
without  regard  to  political  af¬ 
filiation.  “Our  main  concern,”  he 
said,  “is  that  the  candidates  we 
represent  be  men  who  can 
offer  honest  and  effective  lead¬ 
ership.” 

• 

Appointments  at 
La  Presse 

Pierre  Dansereau,  president 
of  Montreal’s  La  Presse,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Brisebois  assistant  to  the 
president  and  of  Rene  A.  Morin 
as  controller. 

Brisebois  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  information  and  ex¬ 
terior  relations  at  the  Provincial 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Before  joining  La  Presse, 
Morin  was  controller  industrial 
and  marine  division  of  Marine 
Industries  Limited. 

Other  appointments :  Roger 
Neron,  director  of  marketing 
services;  Julien  Beliveau,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident;  Robert 
Sylvestre,  assistant  marketing 
director;  Aime  Lacombe,  assist¬ 
ant  marketing  director  and  John 
C.  Goodwin,  assistant  director  of 
personnel  services,  and  labor  re¬ 
lations. 


Mills'  output 
of  newsprint 
sets  records 

Production  of  newsprint  ;n 
North  America  during  Augi  st 
amounted  to  1,019,298  tons — the 
largest  outturn  in  any  like 
month  to  date — and  was  14.3% 
above  that  in  August,  1968. 

Shipments  during  the  month 
totaled  961,054  tons  and  were 
9.1%  greater  than  August, 
1968  volume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute,  output  in  the  United 
States  of  268,651  tons  surpassed 
that  in  any  prior  August  and 
was  up  by  6.3%  from  August, 

1968  volume,  while  shipments 
totaled  256,484  tons  and  were 
above  the  year-ago  level  by 
3.9%. 

Canadian  production,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  prior  month  on 
record,  amounted  to  750,647 
tons  and  was  up  by  17.4%  from 
August,  1968  while  shipments 
of  704,570  tons  rose  by  11.1%. 

North  American  production  of 
7,905,009  tons  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1969  constituted 
a  new  high  for  this  period  and 
was  598,356  tons  or  8.2%  above 
that  in  1968.  Output  of  United 
States  mills  through  the  end  of 
August,  1969  totaled  a  record 
high  2,136,508  tons  and  was 
180,069  tons  or  9.2%  above  vol¬ 
ume  in  1968.  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  during  January-August, 

1969  amounted  to  5,768,501  tons 
— an  all-time  peak  for  this  peri¬ 
od — and  surpassed  the  1968 
level  by  418,287  tons  or  7.8%. 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  765,767  tons  in 
August,  an  increase  of  4.1% 
over  August  1968,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported. 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  August  1968  was 
735,643  tons.  There  were  five 
Sundays  in  August  1969  and 
four  Sundays  in  August  1968.  » 

For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1969  total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  6,261,462  tons, 
compared  with  5,920,655  tons  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1968. 

Monthly  total  fig^ures  are  de¬ 
rived  by  ANPA  from  a  constant 
yardstick  of  525  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  August  1969  they  con¬ 
sumed  581,983  tons,  compared 
with  559,089  tons  in  August  \ 
1968.  \ 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers  \ 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  August  1969  were  30  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  6  days’  sup-  . 
ply  in  transit  compared  with  33 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  6  days’ 
supply  in  transit  at  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  1968.  \ 
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Tray-Matic 

Revolutionary  new  bundle  distribution  system 
masters  any  circulation  problem. 


Mixed  loads?  Regional  editions? 
Odd-count  bundles?  Here's  the 
system  that  gets  ’em  to  the  right 
truck  at  the  right  time,  nonstop, 
without  a  hitch  .  .  .  and  at  lower 
cost.  Tray-Matic  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  new  concept  in  newspaper 
automation  since  we  invented  the 
counter-stacker. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  contin¬ 
uously  circulating  tray-conveyor 
loop.  (Two  parallel  loops  can  be 
used  for  redundant  reliability.) 
Bundles  are  automatically  counted 
and  loaded  on  trays  at  tying- 
machine  outputs. 

Trays  are  coded  for  a  specific 


truck  loader  and  as  the  conveyor 
moves  along  the  dock,  bundles 
are  automatically  unloaded  at 
the  correct  station.  You  can  feed 
all  loading  positions  from  any  or 
all  tying  machines  simultane¬ 
ously,  routing  bundles  from  any 
tying  machine  to  any  truck  I 
Uncanny  accuracy 
Since  bundles  are  counted  at  the 
tying  machine,  count  is  “on  the 
money.  "  If  a  truck  can't  load  at 
once,  or  you  want  to  interrupt  to 
load  another  truck,  bundles  can 
be  held  within  the  system.  The 
“brain''  never  loses  track  of 
a  bundle. 


More  speed,  less  hardware 
We've  eliminated  chutes,  deflec¬ 
tors,  elevators,  and  complex 
multiple-belt  conveyors  to  give 
you  loading  rates  up  to  300  bun¬ 
dles  per  minute.  At  significantly 
lower  installed  cost,  and  in  far 
less  space  than  other  systems. 
Reliable  flexibility 
Tray-Matic  is  adaptable  to 
manual,  semi-automatic,  or  fully 
automatic  computerized  opera¬ 
tion.  Specifically  designed  for 
easy  future  upgrading. 


Configurations  are  available 
for  any  installation  including 
single-floor  layouts.  Other  uses 
include  live  storage  of  supple¬ 
ments,  on-line  mixed  loading  of 
supplement  bundles  with  mains, 
and,  well,  you  name  it. 

Before  you  harden  on  plans 
that  may  be  outmoded  by  the 
time  you  get  on  line,  talk  with 
your  C-H  Newspaper  Industry 
Specialist.  Or  write  our  Denver 
Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colo.  80205. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo 
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5000  GOSS  WEB  OFpIe* 

PRESS  UNITS  ARE  INSTALI-E 


COMMUNITY'  SUBURBAN’  Ul 


The  small  town  dailies  and  weeklies  are  running  up  to 
16  pages  broadsheet,  32  pages  tabloid  at  speeds 
up  to  1 4,000  pph  with  a  standard  folder.  Up  to 
24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tabloid  at  speeds 
up  to  1 6,500  pph  can  be  produced  with  a  Suburban® 
Folder.  With  this  heavy  duty  folder  a  variety  of 
attachments  are  available  for  commercial  folds  and 
an  upper  former  can  be  supplied  for  two  section 
products. 


Small  to  medium  sized  newspapers  are  running  up  to 
24  pages  broadsheet,  48  pages  tabloid  at  speeds 
up  to  25,000  pph  with  a  standard  folder.  Controls 
are  mounted  on  the  folder.  Addition  of  an  upper 
former  adds  two  section  product  capability.  Press  is 
equipped  with  audio  and  visual  safety  signal  systems. 
Let  us  make  arrangements  for  you  to  see  one  in 
action. 
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URBANITE® 

The  large  weeklies,  dailies  and  central  plants  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  64  pages  broadsheet  and  96  pages 
tabloid  at  speeds  up  to  40,000  pph.  This  press  is 
capable  of  producing  a  four  section  product  with 
addition  of  an  upper  former.  Controls  are  centralized 
at  console.  The  Urbanite®  has  full  color  capability. 
Addition  of  a  3/color  unit  allows  ultimate  in  color 
flexibility. 


METRO-OFFSET 

li 

Large  and  growing  metropolitan  dailies  are  running  | 
this  double-width  press  at  speeds  of  up  to  60,000  * 
pph  and  a  capacity  of  up  to  80  pages  straight  or  up  |l 
to  144  pages  collect  with  an  Imperial  3:2  folder. 
This  is  the  outstanding  web  offset  press  designed  for 
growing  metropolitan  area  dailies.  Continuous  pro-  i 
duction  with  full  automatic  Reel-Tension- Pasters  and  i 
Digital  Paster  Pilot.  Unlimited  color  flexibility  and  j 
product  versatility. 
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lAPA  awards 

recipients 

announced 

liuby  Hart  Phillips,  of  Sews- 
(litif.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Miami  Herald  have  won 
the  11169  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
Awards. 

Three  of  the  six  lAPA- 
Mergenthaler  prizes  went  to 
Argentine  newspapermen,  two 
of  whom  are  in  the  staff  of  La 
Voz  del  Interior,  Cordoba. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Awards 
('ommittee  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  Charles 
E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

The  Tom  Wallace  Awards  are 
financed  by  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  1.4 PA  and  go 
annually  to  a  newspaperman 
and  a  publication  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  in  recognition 
of  their  work  for  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  friend.ship  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  Mergenthaler  Awards, 
for  newspapermen  and  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  Americas  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


Mrs.  Phillips,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  Latin  American  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Newsday,  was 
awarded  the  Tom  Wallace  prize 
for  individuals  for  her  outstand¬ 
ing  columns  on  inter-American 
affairs. 

The  Miami  Herald  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Tom  Wallace  award 
because  of  the  excellence  of  its 
Latin  American  coverage,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  writings  of  Bill 
Montalbano,  Don  Bohning  and 
P’rank  Soler. 

The  Mergenthaler  Awards 
were  l)estowed  as  follows: 

Category  I,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  public  service  in  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
to  Sir  Etienne  Dupuch,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Tribune, 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  for  his  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  against  a  bill 
which  was  also  opposed  by  the 
I A  PA  because  some  of  its 
clauses  restricted  press  freedom. 

Category  II,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  work  in  behalf  of 
the  community  through  edito¬ 
rials,  feature  articles  or  col¬ 
umns,  to  Juan  Bautista  Par- 
rotti,  La  Voz  del  Interior,  Cor¬ 
doba,  Argentina,  for  an  out¬ 
standing  series  of  articles  criti¬ 
cizing  the  minors’  rehabilitation 
system  in  Cordoba  province. 

Category  III,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  work  in  behalf  of 
the  community  through  news¬ 
writing  or  reporting,  to  German 
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The  Home  News 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 


4-color,  3-color,  2-color,  spot  color,  process  color, 
hi-fi,  Spectocolor.  Complete  color  flexibility  is  now 
yours  in  The  Home  News.  Coll  (201)  545-4000  in 
New  Brunswick  or  (212)  YU  6-4118  in  New  York. 


Carias,  El  Nacional,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  for  his  two  series 
‘•When  Judges  are  Judged”  and 
‘‘Rustlers  in  Arms”.  As  a  result 
of  his  writings  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  Carias  was  im¬ 
prisoned  but  many  of  his 
recommendations  were  later 
adopted. 

Category  IV,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  work  by  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  to  Alberto  P.  A.  Cognigni, 
La  Voz  del  Interior,  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  for  his  daily  cartoons 
on  human  interest  subjects  or 
in  support  of  campaigns  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  community. 

Category  V,  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  work  by  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  to  Pedro  Luis  Raota, 
El  Pueblo,  Villaguay,  Argentina, 
who  has  w’on  a  number  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  international  pi  izes, 
including  the  1968  Mergenthaler 
Award. 

For  the  publication  which  has 
most  distinguished  itself  for  its 
work  in  behalf  of  the  community, 
to  El  Mercurio  of  Antofagasta, 
Chile,  for  its  campaign  denounc¬ 
ing  that  the  mercury  content  of 
the  water  consumed  in  the  area 
was  dangerously  high. 

This  year’s  prizes,  consisting 
of  $.')()()  and  a  scroll  for  each 
individual  and  a  bronze  plaque 
each  for  the  Miami  Herald  and 
El  Mercurio,  will  be  presented 
during  the  XXV  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  lAPA  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  October. 

• 

Boyd  group  »tart»t 
television  statiini 

The  Home  News  group  of 
companies  expanded  into  tele¬ 
vision  last  week  when  its  chan¬ 
nel  19  UHF  station  at  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.  went  on  the  air. 

At  the  same  time  the  group 
is  celebrating  the  HOth  anniver- 
•sary  of  WKPT-am,  its  Kings¬ 
port  radio  station  that  l)egan 
actual  broadcasting  in  1949. 

WKPT  stations  are  operated 
by  the  Holston  Valley  Broad- 
ca.sting  Corp.,  a  wholly-owne<l 
subsidiary  of  the  Home  New.s 
Publishing  Co.  The  publishing 
company  purcha.se<l  the  two 
radio  stations  in  1966.  They  are 
NBC  affiliates. 

William  .M.  Boyd,  a.ssistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Home 
Xeu'H  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
and  president  of  Holston  Val¬ 
ley,  attended  a  dinner  in  Kings¬ 
port  marking  the  opening  of 
the  television  station. 

Home  News  Publishing  Co. 
also  is  the  major  stockholder 
of  ladio  station  WINE  in 
Brookfield,  Conn.,  and  of  the 
Times  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company  w’hich  publishes  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  New  Milford, 
Litchfield,  Brookfield,  and  Beth¬ 
el,  Connecticut. 


Yukon  daily  join^ 
Canadian  Press 

Toron  i'o 

The  Canadian  Press  has  j.  1- 
mitted  into  membership  its  fi  st 
daily  newspaper  in  the  j  ir 
north. 

The  Yukon  Sews,  publish  d 
in  Whitehorse  since  1960,  I  e- 
came  the  lO.'lrd  member  of  t'le 
national  news  co-operative  when 
its  application  was  approved  at 
the  fall  meeting  of  CP’s  board 
of  directors. 

The  News  is  an  evening  pa¬ 
per  with  a  circulation  of  about 
H,0()0  and  its  representative  is 
general  manager  James  Hor- 
wood.  It  has  been  a  daily  since 
1966. 

The  new  member  raises  the 
total  to  the  same  number  as 
when  CP  was  formed  in  1917. 
The  peak  in  members  was  115, 
reached  the  following  year  but 
mergers  and  cessation  of  publi¬ 
cation  in  larger  cities  reduced 
this  to  a  low  of  86  in  1940. 

Membership  in  new  cities  ex¬ 
panded  CP’s  operations  in  sub- 
sec|uent  years  and  addition  of 
the  News  gives  CP  daily  paper 
representation  in  81  cities. 

Nine  changes  of  CP  meml)er- 
ship  representation  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  meeting: 

Halifax  Mail-Star  from  Har¬ 
old  Shea  to  Alvin  M.  Savage; 

Sherbrooke  Record  from  Ivan 
W.  Saunders  to  Conrad  M. 
Black; 

Montreal  (lazette  from  H.  J. 
Larkin  to  Charles  H.  Peters; 

Montreal  Star  from  Walter 
O’Hearn  to  Arthur  E.  Wood; 

Kinf/nton  Whin -Standard  from 
.Arthur  L.  Davies  to  R.  D. 
Owen ; 

Petcrborou(/h  Examiner  from 
G.  W.  Craw  to  W.  J.  Garner; 

Port  Hope  (iuide  from  A,  B. 
Schultz  to  Douglas  Thompson; 

Trail  Times  from  William  A. 
Curran  to  Donald  K.  Smith; 

Vancouver  Sun  from  Stuart 
Keate  to  William  T.  Galt. 

• 

Dodge  iii>«erl  riiiih 
ill  600  iieH'HpaperH 

Detroit 

Doilge’s  1970  car  and  truck 
announcement,  launching  an  all 
new  advertising  campaign  re¬ 
placing  the  Dodge  Fever  theme 
of  the  past  two  y«‘ars,  again 
featured  the  eight  i>age  four- 
color  newspaper  preprint  in 
nearly  600  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  50  million. 

The  preprint— being  u.sed  for 
the  third  con.secutive  year  by 
Dodge — is  the  largest  daily  ami 
weekly  newsjiaper  insert  in  the 
history  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  yeai’s  theme  is  ‘‘you 
could  be  Dodge  Material.” 
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Editor  and  Publisher's  color  competition  is  a  tough 
track.  That’s  why  The  Indianapolis  News  is  proud  to 
be  a  winner.  And  we’re  especially  proud  that  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspapers  have  won  six  awards  in  six  years. 

The  award  this  year  for  creative  use  of  color  in  retail 
advertising  was  given  us  for  an  ad  published  for  The 
Indiana  National  Bank.  The  advertisement  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Caldwell-Van  Riper,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  The  occasion  of  the  ad  was  to  announce 
the  topping  out  ceremony  of  the  new  headquarters 
of  The  Indiana  National  Bank,  tallest  building  in 


Indiana.  Indianapolis  is  growing  up  in  the  air  and  up 
in  the  area,  and  we’re  growing  right  with  it.  Your 
sales  results  here  will  be  much  more  colorful  through 
color  advertising  to  our  combined  circulation  of 
423,742*.  Process  color,  spot  color,  Hi-Fi  and  Spec- 
tacolor  are  available  in  both  The  Star  and  The  News. 

For  rotogravure  color  there’s  Sunday,  The  Star 
magazine.  In  the  Indianapolis  metro  area  it  reaches 
more  homes  than  any  four  national  magazines.  So  if 
you’re  going  spot,  spot  it  locally  to  more  people. 

*ABC  Audit  Report  December  31,  1968 
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“Swiftape 
boosted  our 
Justified  Tape 
Production 
by  50%” 


Frederick  C.  Shilplin 
Publisher 
THE  ST.  CLOUD 
DAILY  TIMES 


When  the  St. Cloud  Daily  Times  put  in  its  first  Swiftape 
Computing /Memory  Keyboard  in  January  1968,  they 
anticipated  only  modest  increases  in  their  production 
of  justified  tape. 

Instead,  as  Mr.  Shilplin  says,  “Right  from  the  start  we 
were  able  to  set  90%  of  our  straight  matter  on  the 
Swiftape. The  results  were  so  impressive  that  we  instal¬ 
led  a  second  Swiftape  a  few  months  ago.These  two  units 
now  handle  ^of  ourstraight  matter.plus  single  column 
legal  matter,  box  scores  and  bowling  results,” 


A  skilled  typist  can  become  proficient  on  the  Swiftape 
in  a  week;  operators  who  have  worked  with  other  per¬ 
forators  become  competent  on  the  Swiftape  in  a  day. 
Swiftape's  easy-to-use  keyboard  is  the  reason. 

As  Mr.  Shilplin  says.  “Our  Swiftape  operators  set  about 
25  galleys  of  type  in  a  TV*  hour  day.  That's  300%  more 
production  than  we  got  with  manual  linecasters,  and 
50%  more  than  our  other  tape  perforators  can  produce. 
Swiftape  has  been  a  very  profitable  addition  to  our 


composing  room.” 


Swiftape  was  designed 
by  men  who  understand 
composing  room  problems. 

It*s  sold  with  a  full  l•year 
guarantee,  with  installation 
and  operator  training 
by  skilled  personnel. 


Send  the  coupon  for  details. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 
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GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Swiftape  Computing/Memory  Keyboard. 


Company _ _ _  _ 

Address _ _ _ _  .  _  _ _ 

Citr  St.ite _ Zip, 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Take  That 

Every  now  and  then  I  touch  a  nerve.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  I  wrote,  for  Editor  &  Publisher  of  July  26, 
“.  .  .  Negroes,  particularly  those  that  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  militants  .  .  .”  Three  readers  sent  me  letters 
saying  Negroes  tliut  should  have  been  Negroes  who.  One 
of  them,  an  anonymous  correspondent  from  Tulare,  Calif., 
pointed  out  a  sentence  from  another  part  of  the  magazine 
that  read  “The  fdm  also  introduced  viewers  to  the  editors, 
writers,  reporters,  and  photographers  that  have  helped 
make  the  News  a  success.” 

Another  of  the  critics,  in  referring  to  my  own  sentence, 
said,  “While  not  excessively  liberal,  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  Negroes  people  and  have  used  the  pronoun  who 
in  referring  to  them.”  Apart  from  the  merits  of  that  vs. 
who  in  reference  to  people,  I  thought  this  reaction  was 
especially  regrettable,  since  if  I  had  intended  to  derogate 
Negroes  I  surely  would  not  have  resorted  to  any  such  sly 
means. 

And  in  a  comment  about  the  same  time,  but  unrelated 
to  my  column,  a  newspaper  critique  laid  dowm  this  flat: 
“That  for  who  is  unforgivable.” 

The  fact  is  that  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  current  diction¬ 
aries  of  usage,  only  two  take  this  question  up,  and  both 
approve  of  that  for  who.  One  of  them  is  Evans,  generally 
considered  liberal  or  permissive  in  judgments  on  language, 
but  the  other  is  Follett,  whose  views  tend  to  be  highly 
conservative  and  restrictive.  I  believe  the  authorities  who 
neglected  to  deal  with  this  matter  did  so  only  because  it 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  there  is  any  doubt  over  the 
acceptability  of  that  for  who.  I  know  at  least  that  this  was 
my  reason  for  not  discussing  the  point  in  my  Dictionary 
of  Usage  and  Style. 

Fowler,  the  dean  of  the  hairsplitters  on  questions  of 
usage,  says  “the  antecedent  of  that  is  often  personal,”  and 
corrects  “The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  the  third  bishop 
which  his  family  has  given  to  the  world”  to  “the  third 
bishop  that."  He  prefers  who  for  particular  persons  (you 
who)  but  prescribes  that  for  generic  persons  (a  man  that). 
My  Negroes  that  was  in  accord  with  this  finely  tuned 
distinction,  though  I  set  it  down  by  instinct  and  not  by 
prescription.  Fowler  does  report  that,  against  his  advice, 
who  is  often  used  in  generic  references  out  of  misguided 
politeness  (ladies  who),  and  it  appears  to  be  some  such 
impulse  as  this  that  prompted  the  readers  who  wrote  to  me. 

Both  Webster  III  and  the  new  Random  House  Dictionary 
say  that  may  refer  to  a  person ;  so  does  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,  the  most  recent  work  giving  British  practice. 
And  so  does  the  very  newest  of  the  American  dictionaries, 
the' American  Heritage,  of  which  an  advance  copy  reached 
me  just  a  few  days  ago.  This  work,  which  pays  particular 
attention  to  questions  of  usage,  and  gives  the  consensus 
of  a  panel  of  104  experts  on  disputed  points,  says:  “That 
refers  to  persons,  animals,  and  things  .  .  .  Contrary  to 
popular  misconception,  that  is  not  an  informal  or  imprecise 
pronoun.”  More  significantly,  in  a  long  usage  note  it  does 
not  even  raise  a  question  about  that  for  who. 

Is  that  for  who  a  new  usage  or,  as  some  would  say,  a 
corruption,  and  thus  are  those  who  object  to  it  appealing 
to  an  older,  more  traditional  practice?  Hardly.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary  (1909)  says  flatly  of  that:  “Used  for 
who  or  which,"  and  gives  examples  stretching  back  into 
the  mists  of  English  literature. 

Which  is  unacceptable  for  who,  and  it  may  be  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  which  and  that  are  often  inter¬ 
changeable,  that  prompted  the  protests  to  me.  Fowler 
cites  as  an  objectionable  example,  “the  finest  poet  whicli 
the  nation  has  produced.”  Webster  calls  this  usage  archaic 
but  still  occasionally  seen  currently;  Random  House  says 
which  may  never  be  applied  to  people. 

(Note:  This  EW  column  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  September  6  issue  of  E&P.  Col.  No.  38i  ran  in  the 
Sevtember  20  issue.) 
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Dr.  Jandoli  wins 
ASJSA  election 

St.  Bonaventlre.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  St.  Bonaventure  Uni¬ 
versity  here,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journali.sm  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  for  1969-70,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  of 
balloting  results  made  by  the 
association. 

Other  officers  elected  include: 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb,  head  of 
the  Journali.sm  Department  of 
Northern  Illinois  University, 
president-elect ; 

Dr.  David  A.  Haberman, 
chairman  of  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  of  Creighton  Uni¬ 
versity,  vicepresident ; 

Dr,  Reuben  Mehling,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  Program  at 
California  State  College  at  Hay¬ 
ward,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  ASJSA,  founded  in  1944, 
represents  more  than  70  schools, 
departments  and  divisions  of 
journalism  in  regionally-ac¬ 
credited  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Prof.  Jandoli  succeeds  Prof. 
Donald  E.  Brown,  chairman  of 


the  Mass  Communications  De¬ 
partment  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  He  holds  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Columbia  University,  St.  Bona¬ 
venture  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  former  reporter  and  editor 
for  newspapers  in  continental 
U.  S.  and  Puerto  Rico  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  for  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II, 
he  founded  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  St.  Bonaventure  in 
1949. 

Prof.  Grubb,  who  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  Southern  Illinois 
University,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  University  of 
Utah,  has  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
and  Branson  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  is  former  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  College 
Publications  Advisers. 

• 

Landmark  sold 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Mas.sachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  successful  bid  (in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $8  million)  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Ledger  Build¬ 
ing,  downtown  Philadelphia 
historic  landmark. 


Scholarships 

established 


Pittsburgh 

Six  industry  organizations 
have  established  eight  graphic 
communications  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Scholarship  Trust  Fund, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation.  Another 
six  industry  firms  have  made 
contributions  to  NSTF’s  General 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Edward  J.  Kane,  NSTF  board 
chairman  and  vice  president,  3M 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  said  the 
awards  and  contributions  are  in 
response  to  NSTF’s  recent  cam¬ 
paign  to  develop  new  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships.  To  date, 
he  said,  funds  for  11  additional 
awards  have  been  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  campaign. 

The  most  recent  scholar.ships 
have  been  established  by  City 
Printing  Co.,  North  Haven, 
Conn.;  Hennage  Creative  Print¬ 
ers,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  Chapter  Ten,  Society 
of  Reproduction  Engineers, 
North  Jersey;  Henry  Wurst, 
Inc.,  North  Kansas  C!ity,  Mo.; 
and  the  Sta-Hi  Corporation, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


Contributors  to  NSTF’s  Gei  - 
eral  Scholarship  Fund  include 
Colight,  Inc.,  Minneapoli.',, 
Minn.;  The  Colwell  Press,  Ini., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Journai- 
Chronicle  Co.,  Owatonna,  Mini .; 
Litho  Supply  Depot,  Inc.,  Mi  i- 
neapolis,  Minn.;  Schmidt  Pritt- 
ing,  Inc.,  Roche.ster,  Minn.;  and 
Whiting  Press,  Inc.,  Roche.st<  r, 
Minn. 

• 

Three  account 
execs  appointed 

Three  new  account  executives 
have  been  appointed  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Wilson,  Haiglit 
&  Welch,  Inc.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn,  they  are: 

R.  Bruce  Amand,  from  North- 
lick  Strolley,  Inc.  of  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Company,  Bald¬ 
win  Piano  and  Organ  Company, 
Steelcraft  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Hartznell  Propellor 
Fan  Company; 

Karl  A.  LaBorie,  formerly 
with  Harvey  &  Carlson,  Inc.  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  was  an 
account  executive  for  Estee 
Candy  Co.,  Inc.  and  Wella  Corp¬ 
oration,  makers  of  Gentle  Care 
and  Kolestral,  and,  Timothy  D. 
Sullivan  who  was  employed  by 
Consolidated  Edison,  also  of 
New  York  City. 


For  real  color  capability— 

go  to  the  TOP 

You  get  the  best  of  it  —  top  color  techniques,  proved  by 
color  lineage  consistently  among  the  top  ten  in  the  South¬ 
east;  and  effective  coverage  in  North  Carolina’s  top  metro 
market,  that  also  ranks  8th  in  the  South,  59th  nationally. 
Versatility  too  —  ROP  process  color,  ROP  spot  color,  Hi-Fi 
and  Spectacolor. 
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J.W.T.  and  the 

Un-Cola!  J.  Walter  Thompson  and  7-up 

win  3  National  Awards  with  FLEXFORM  Ads! 

...there  must  be  something  to  FlexForm! 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

T  National  Representative*: 

Cresmer,  Wmalward.  O'Mara  &  Ormshee,  Inc. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
COMPETITION 

(Flexform  Contest) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COMPETITION 

(one  color/ black,  100,000- 
250,0Ci0  circulation) 


I.A.N.E.  COMPETITION 
(one  of  15  "best"  out  of 
thousands  of  entries) 
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Sociological  history 
of  newspapers  urged 


A  call  for  the  writing  of  more 
regional,  state  and  local  his¬ 
tories  of  the  press  was  made  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  held  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  campus. 

Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  Community 
College  of  Baltimore,  told  the 
newspaper  research  group  that 
old  newspaper  histories  needed 
to  be  re-written  and  new  ones 
researched. 

“There  are  many  gaps  in  our 
U.  S.  press  history,”  he  said. 
“Many  accounts  of  newspapers 
in  the  East,  South,  Midwest  and 
Far  West  should  be  developed 
if  we  are  to  have  a  full  and 
complete  understanding  of  the 
development  of  the  country’s 
journalism.” 

Studies  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  collective  press 
histories  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Atlanta  are 
lacking.  Dr.  Kobre  pointed  out. 
Investigations  should  be  made, 
too,  of  the  rise  of  journalism 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Adequate  histories  are 
lacking  of  the  news  media  in 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  press  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  research  needs 
to  be  done  on  state  and  regional 
journalism,  he  said. 

Meager  information 

A  number  of  worthy,  pioneer¬ 
ing  volumes  about  newspapers 
were  written  in  the  past,  large¬ 
ly  from  a  chronological  view¬ 
point,  in  which  the  author 
stressed  mostly  names  and  dates, 
giving  only  meager  content  of 
the  publications.  The  writer 
made  little  or  no  reference  to 
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the  community  in  which  the 
newspaper  was  published. 

Dr.  Kobre  stressed  the  need 
for  a  broad  sociological  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  writing  of  such 
press  histories.  He  advocated 
studying  the  newspaper  as  a 
changing,  evolving  social  insti¬ 
tution.  This  viewpoint  considers 
the  newspaper  operating  in  a 
changing  society  and  relates 
the  press  as  a  news  communica¬ 
tion  institution  to  its  age. 

“The  researcher  should  study 
the  content  of  the  publications: 
news,  features,  editorials  and 
advertising,”  the  speaker  as¬ 
serted.  “The  researcher  must 
also  study  the  background  and 
viewpoint  of  the  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  newsmen,  showing  how 
they  influenced  the  direction  the 
papers  took.  The  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  press  and  its 
changing  technological  facilities 
for  gathering,  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  news  need  to  be 
researched.” 

Dr.  Kobre  said  that  the  re¬ 
searcher  then  should  take  the 
second  important  step:  describ¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  the  external 
factors  or  conditions  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  w'hich  shaped  the 
evolution  of  the  press.  The  re¬ 
searcher  should  study  the  popu¬ 
lation,  economic,  political  and 
technological  conditions  in  the 
community  and  in  the  nation 
which  influenced  the  publication 
in  the  period.  The  researcher, 
too,  should  examine  the  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  in  the 
community  which  had  an  im¬ 
print  on  press  developments. 

('.ommunity  relations 

He  said  that  the  press  is  not 
only  influenced  by  social  change 
and  the  community,  the  press 
is  an  active,  vital  agent  in  .shap¬ 
ing  that  change.  The  new  stud- 
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ies  of  the  press,  therefore, 
should  examine  the  reciprocal 
effect  of  the  newspaper  on  the 
community  and  the  nation. 

“The  result  of  the  re-writing, 
or  the  writing  for  the  first  time, 
of  such  regional,  state  and  local 
histories  would  be  to  give  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the 
U.  S.  press,”  Dr.  Kobre  said. 
“By  means  of  intensive  studies 
of  local  publications,  we  will  see 
the  similarities  of  the  regional 
and  community  press  to  the 
main  stream  of  journalism,  and 
we  will  note  the  differences,  too. 
The  explanation  for  the  local 
uniformities  and  variations  will 
throw  needed  light  on  the  en¬ 
tire  news  institution  and  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Finally,  we  will  be 
able  to  fit  local  studies  into  the 
broad  national  picture  more 
adequately.” 

A  genuine  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  U.  S.  press 
will  free  us  from  considering 
the  present  as  being  forever 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  will 
help  liberate  us  from  many, 
perhaps  harmful,  existing  tra¬ 
ditions  and  journalistic  stereo¬ 
types,  the  speaker  declared. 

“In  each  era,  editors  cling  to 
their  journalistic  beliefs  as  if 
they  were  unchangeable,  God- 
given  laws.  A  study  of  the  press 
history  shows  that,  as  condi¬ 
tions  changed  and  public  inter¬ 
ests  altered,  the  newsmen 
changed  their  views  about  con¬ 
sumer-interest,  headlines,  make¬ 
up.  Techniques  and  objectives 
worked  out  to  fit  one  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  apply  to  the  next 
period — and  editors  changed 
their  publications. 

“The  study  of  past  history 
leads  us  to  be  flexible  in  our 
thinking  about  the  present.  We 
become  more  conscious,  more 
aware  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
changing  social  forces,  changing 
community  conditions  and  news- 
consumer  ,  interests.” 

Dr.  Kobre  explained  the 
methods  he  used  for  writing  the 
recent  Development  of  American 
Journalism,  the  Yellow  Press 
and  Gilded  Age  Journalism  and 
other  volumes  on  press  history. 
• 

500  tax  refunds 
I  credited  to  series 

San  Francisco 

A  San  Francisco  Examiner 
series  coupled  with  lists  of 
names  was  credited  with  500  in¬ 
come  tax  refunds  by  Randolph 
W.  Thrower,  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue. 

In  a  citation  issued  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  tax  official  said  the 
publication  prior  to  the  tax  dead¬ 
line  also  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  correct  addresses  on  in¬ 
come  reports.  Individual  refund 
claims  as  a  result  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  investigation  ranged  as 
high  as  $10,000. 


Publisher  named 
journalism  prof 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

W.  E.  Chilton  III,  publisher 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  has 
been  named  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  for  the  month  of 
October. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  by  Dr.  James 
G.  Harlow,  president  of  WVL. 

“Mr.  Chilton  will  inaugurate 
a  new  program  that  will  bring 
men  and  women  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the 
field  of  mass  communications  to 
the  campus  to  lecture  and  talk 
with  our  journalism  students,” 
Dr.  Harlow  explained. 

Dean  Guy  H.  Stewart  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  said  plan.s 
are  to  appoint  such  a  visiting 
professor  every  academic  year 
from  a  different  speciality  such 
as  public  relations,  advertising, 
radio-TV  and  magazine  writing 
as  well  as  newspapermen, 

Chilton,  48,  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University.  He  for¬ 
merly  served  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  House  of  Delegates  and 
was  elected  delegate-at-large  to 
the  1960  and  1964  Democratic 
National  Conventions. 

He  has  traveled  throughout 
the  world  on  newspaper  study 
tours  that  have  included  visits  to 
the  Far  East,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1966,  West  Virginia  State 
College  awarded  him  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  humanities  degree. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Morris  Harvey 
College  and  a  member  of  the 
Kanawha  County  Public  Li¬ 
brary  Board  of  the  Kanawha 
County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission. 

• 

Josh  Kane  promoted 
in  NBC  publicity  shop 

The  appointment  of  Josh 
Kane  as  manager.  Program  and 
Trade  Publicity,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  M.  S.  Rukeyser  Jr., 
vicepresident.  Press  and  Pub¬ 
licity,  NBC. 

Kane  will  supervise  the  de¬ 
partment’s  trade  publicity  oper¬ 
ation  and  assist  the  director  of 
Program  Publicity  in  coordi¬ 
nating  the  program  publicity 
function.  Kane  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  trade  news  editor  since 
January. 

He  joined  NBC  as  a  page  in 
the  Guest  Relations  Department 
in  June,  1965,  and  became  a 
correspondent  in  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  in  September 
of  that  year.  From  May,  1966 
until  December,  1968,  he  was  a 
staff  writer  in  the  Press  I'e- 
partment. 
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two  of  the  most  COLORFUL 
newspapers  in  the  West. 

Some  birds  are  more  colorful  than  others,  and  so  it  is  with  news¬ 
papers.  Years  ago,  we  decided  the  Spokane  dailies  would  be  among 
the  most  colorful  and  joined  the  adventiirous  ones  in  pioneering 
newspaper  color  in  the  West. 

Since  then,  the  more  colorful  we  can  make  our  Spokane  news¬ 
papers,  the  better  we  like  it,  and  the  better  our  audiences  like  us. 
For  instance,  our  offset  SUNDAY  Magazine,  our  newest  color  ven¬ 
ture,  is  a  smashing  success  with  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 

Every  year,  more  of  our  advertisers  lean  on  color  for  its  power 
to  attract,  retain,  and  activate  reader  interest.  The  added  impact 
pays  off  in  sales.  That’s  a  matter  of  record. 

Perhaps  it  is  tradition,  maybe  experience,  or  probably  modem 
equipment  and  facilities,  but  somehow  our  color  craftsmen  always 
seem  to  get  the  finest  reproduction  from  every  job.  We  think  it 
could  be  an  “extra  measure  of  pride’’  that  is  mixed  into  their 
workmanship. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  color  capability  and 
our  million-billion  Spokane  Market,  call  tyour  nearby  office  of  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Orm.shee.  Nice  people. 


FCC  nod  opens  way 
for  Synercom  merger 


Birmingham,  Mich. 

An  okay-to-merge  decision  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  cleared  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  a  communi¬ 
cations  company  called  Sjmer- 
com,  formed  by  the  merger  of 
a  Michigan  printing  company,  a 
New  York  film  production  firm 
and  a  Michigan  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  corporation. 

The  printing  company  is 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc.  of 
Birmingham,  which  will  merge 
with  Western  Michigan  Tele¬ 
casters  Inc.  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Elinor  Bunin  Productions, 
Inc.  of  New  York. 

Suburban  Newspapers  pub¬ 


lishes  the  Eccentric  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  the  three  newspapers 
and  two  shopping  guides  of  the 
Towne  Courier  Inc.,  of  East 
Lansing. 

Both  the  Eccentric  and  the 
Toume  Courier  are  consistently 
among  the  award  winners  in 
National  Newspaper  Association 
competition. 

Circulation  of  the  two  papers 
is  31,137  (ABC)  for  the  Ec¬ 
centric  and  20,000  combined  for 
the  various  publications  of  the 
Courier.  Suburban,  prior  to  its 
merger  with  Towne  Courier  last 
month  published  only  the  Ec¬ 
centric. 

Western  Michigan  Telecasters 


owns  and  operates  WZZM-TV 
(an  ABC  affiliate)  and  WXXM- 
FM,  both  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
corporation  is  comprised  of  25 
business  and  professional  people 
from  Western  Michigan. 

Film#  for  TV 

Elinor  Bunin  Productions, 
founded  in  1964,  produces 
graphic  designs  and  films  for 
tv  and  motion  pictures. 

Henry  M.  Hogan  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Suburban  Newspapers 
and  Averill  Press  Inc.,  a  Detroit 
centered  commercial  printing 
concern,  is  president,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  a  director  of  Syner¬ 
com. 

Paul  N.  Averill,  president  of 
Suburban  and  Averill  Press,  will 
continue  in  those  capacities  and 
as  co-publisher  of  the  Eccentric. 
In  addition  he  will  assume  duties 
as  a  director  of  Synercom,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  development  and 
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•  NECO  "M.R.”  Madeready  direct 
cast  Color  Mats. 

•  NECO  “Prog  Pro”  wrap-around 
“Direct  Printing”  newspaper  press 
plates  (developed  and  pioneered 
by  National)  for  faithful  and 
more  uniform  reproduction  from 
art  of  multi-color  promotions 
printing  in  many  newspapers  at 
the  same  time. 

•  NECO  color  register  plastic  ad 
plates. 


•  NECO  tone  mats  for  spot  color 
ads. 

•  NECO  Scotch  Prints  and  repro 
proofs,  film  positives,  negatives 
and  color  separations. 

•  NECO  team  of  specialists  for 
color  consultation. 

•  NECO  up  to  date  data  records  of 
newspaper  mechanical  require¬ 
ments. 
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expansion  within  the  suburban, 
weekly  newspaper  field. 

Chairman  of  Synercom  will 
be  William  Seidman,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
of  Western  Michigan  Telecast¬ 
ers,  tw’o  positions  he  will  retain. 

William  1).  Dempsey,  pn  si- 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
WZZM-TV,  has  additionally  a.s- 
sumed  the  positions  of  a  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  Syn¬ 
ercom. 

Also  to  serve  as  a  vicepr*  si- 
dent  and  director  is  Elinor 
Bunin,  president  of  the  firm  that 
bears  her  name. 

Credited  willi  idea 

Seidman  is  credited,  along 
with  the  board  of  directors  of 
Western  Michigan,  of  having 
developed  the  idea  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Synercom. 

In  a  statement,  Seidman  said, 
“The  goals  of  the  new  company 
will  be  to  bring  more  communi¬ 
cations  properties  together,  not 
only  in  the  broadcast  and  news¬ 
paper  fields,  but  in  other  re¬ 
late  fields,  such  as  cable  tele¬ 
vision,  technical  publications  and 
film  production,  to  effect  econ¬ 
omies  and  yet  become  stronger 
by  presenting  a  more  complete 
product  to  the  public.” 

Hogan  is  president  of  the 
Suburban  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspapers  Association. 
He  has  served  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature. 

Seidman  is  the  managing 
partner  of  Seidman  and  Seid¬ 
man,  an  international  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants. 

Dempsey  has  held  various 
teaching  positions  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  and  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

Counted  in  the  portfolio  of 
Elinor  Bunin  are  the  designs 
and  films  for  such  tv  shows  as. 
The  Kraft  Music  Hall;  Color 
Me  Barbra;  ABC  Stage  67; 
Carol  Burnett  specials;  the  Ed 
Sullivan  Show;  Playhouse  90; 
the  Garry  Moore  Show;  and 
Once  Upon  a  Mattress.  Her 
husband,  George  Munroe,  is 
president  of  the  Phelps  I)o<lge 
Corporation. 

The  two  other  members  of 
Synercom’s  board  are  Lewis  V. 
Chamberlin  Jr.,  president  of 
Grand  Rapids  Steel  and  Supply 
Company,  and  Robert  C.  Pew, 
president  of  Steelcase  Inc. 


Change  in  Baltimore 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  William  J.  Dill  as  chief  of 
bureau  in  Baltimore,  replacing 
Marvin  D.  Beard,  who  is  re¬ 
signing  to  accept  an  executive 
post  on  a  newspaper.  Dill,  34, 
has  been  general  news  super¬ 
visor  at  Chicago. 
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he  takes  excellent  halftone 
reproduction  for  granted... 
because  Certified  doesn't 

At  Certified,  we  don't  believe  in  resting 
on  our  laurels.  We  started  with  an 
excellent  dry  mat  back  in  1924,  and  we've 
been  improving  it  ever  since.  Keeping 
up  with  new  discoveries  in  materials  and 
technology  allows  us  to  provide  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  you  expect  from 
us.  So  go  ahead— take  us  for  granted. 

We  don't  mind  a  bit. 

ortified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Jsed  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


In  recognition  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  “dropout”  prob¬ 
lem  among  news/editorial  work¬ 
ers  on  newspapers,  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  has  allocated  funds  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  study  of  the  problem. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Division, 
made  the  announcement  after 
the  recent  national  convention 
in  Berkeley,  California. 

The  initiaf  grant  of  $700  was 
made  to  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Haskins  will 
supervise  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tation  of  Harold  Shaver  which 
will  probe  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  who 
leave  the  newspaper  field  and 
those  who  stay,  and  dropout 
rates  among  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  compared  with  personnel 
in  other  fields  of  communication. 

An  initial  step  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  backgrounds  of  drop¬ 
outs  vs.  .stayers  as  revealed  by 
their  journalism  school  records. 
Other  comparative  data  on 
reasons  for  dropping  out  will  be 
obtained  by  a  survey  of  drop¬ 
outs  and  stayers. 

Other  activities  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  in  connection 
with  the  dropout  problem  in¬ 
clude  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
topic,  and  an  “idea”  contest  of 
AEJ  members. 

The  panel  discussion  included 
talks  by: 

Thomas  Engleman,  Director 
of  the  Newspaper  Fund,  on 
“How  Serious  is  the  Dropout 
Problem?”; 

Lindsey  Van  Vlissingen,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribvue  And  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association,  on  “What  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  Finds  Wrong 
With  Journalism  Education”; 

Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  on  “How  Can  Personnel 
Psychology  Aid  in  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Cure  of  the  Dropout 
Problem?”; 

James  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  Newn,  on  “Is  Newspa¬ 
per  Management  to  Blame  for 
the  Dropout  Problem?”; 

John  Lee,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  on  “What  Specific  Re¬ 
search  Has  Already  Been  Done 
on  the  Dropout  Problem?” 

Haskins  was  chairman  of  the 
panel  and  presented  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

Several  members  of  AEJ  were 
cited  at  the  convention  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  best  proposed  solu¬ 


tions  and  research  proposals  f('r 
solution  of  the  dropout  problei:i. 
They  were  professors : 

Jack  Botts,  University  of 
Nebraska ; 

Edgar  Crane,  University  rf 
Houston ; 

George  Hough,  Michigan  State 
University; 

James  Howard,  UCLA; 

Jean  Shipman,  Oklahoma 
State  University; 

Walter  Wilcox,  UCLA. 

MacDougall  said  the  New.s- 
paper  Division  of  AEJ  intends 
to  make  the  personnel  dropout 
problem  a  continuing  topic  for 
study,  until  some  favorable  re¬ 
sults  are  achieved. 

• 

Jack  Hammond 
in  new  ad  post 

Jack  D.  Hammond,  retail  sales 
manager  of  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repub¬ 
lic,  has  been  named  to  the  new¬ 
ly-created  position  of  assistant 
advertising  director. 


James  E.  Tonkin,  general 
manager,  simultaneously  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Clinton 
J.  Withers  for  Hammond’s  for¬ 
mer  post  in  direction  of  retail 
sales. 

Hammond  will  be  responsible 
for  sales  training  and  planning 
and  will  assist  Richard  Clester, 
advertising  director.  His  ex¬ 
perience  includes  the  Oil  Citg 
(Penna.)  Derrick,  direct  selling 
and  was  with  the  Shellhamer 
Advertising  Agency. 

Withers  has  served  in  the 
Herald-Republic’s  ad  dispatch 
department,  in  classified  and  in 
retail  selling  during  a  deca<le 
with  the  all-day  newspaper. 

• 

JoliiiHon  joins  Look 

James  R.  Johnson,  formerly  a 
group  sales  manager  with  Tins 
Week  magazine,  has  joined  the 
New  York  advertising  Sales 
staff  of  Look  Magazine,  it  w.is 
announced  by  Mike  O’Neill,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  Ix)<>k. 
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So  does  blue.  Or  green.  Or  yellow  or  turquoise. 
Whatever  the  color,  it  adds  to  the  sales  power  of  your 
advertising  .  .  .  attracts  more  readers,  lingers  longer  in 
the  memory,  persuades  more  vividly.  Studies  proi>e  it. 

So  remember  one  simple  fact.  There’s  only  one 
thing  more  effective  than  a  black-and-white  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
rhat’s  a  COLOR  advertisement  in  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

So  cut  loose  with  color  in  St.  Paul.  Turn  great  ad* 
results  into  spectacular  ad  results. 


*  ROP  *  HI-FI  *  SPECTACOLOR 


YOU  NAME  IT  .  .  .  WPVE  GOT  ITI 


Photogs  pack  togs 
for  ‘flying’  course 


riUd'riiiidtfdi 


Traditionally  October  is  Hal¬ 
loween  time  —  a  time  when 
witches  and  photof?rapli®rs  take 
to  the  air:  witches  on  their 
brooms  and  photographers  in  a 
militar>'  plane,  lent  to  them  by 
the  Air  Force  for  their  annual 
Flying  Short  Course. 

This  year’s  Flying  Short 
Course — number  12 — will  begin 
on  the  West  Coast  and  move 
east,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the 
past  several  years.  The  junket 
takes  off  on  the  last  week  of 
October  with  stops  in  Los  An- 
i  geles.  Salt  Lake  City,  St.  Louis 
and  terminates  in  New  York 
i  City. 

I  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
j  tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  annual  series  of 
one-day  seminars  will  have  as 
its  theme,  “Synthesis  for  the 
Seventies.’’  A  youthful  group  of 
speakers  will  look  at  photo¬ 
journalism’s  course — both  still 
and  newsreel — in  the  coming 
decade. 

XPPA  Education  Chairman 
Rich  Clarkson,  photo  director  of 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  was  working  through 


a  tortoise  shell 


and  around  vacation  schedules 
during  August  to  get  final  con¬ 
firmation  from  about  a  dozen 
persons  expected  to  make  up  the 
faculty  for  the  event.  “I  hope,” 
says  Clarkson,  “this  session  can 
address  itself  to  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  profession  and  our 
time  —  that  is  our  intent.” 

Clarkson  said  the  day-long 
sessions  will  begin  promptly  at 
8:30  a.  m.  and  are  scheduled  to 
run  through  5:30  p.  m.,  with  a 
lunch  break  and  morning  and 
afternoon  coffee  breaks. 

Faculty  members  will  include 
experts  in  still  and  newsreel 
photography  and  in  military 
photography.  Included  in  the 
group  are: 

John  Olson,  22-year-old  Life 
magazine  staff  photographer,  the 
youngest  ever  on  their  staff, 
whose  dramatic  pictures  of  the 
Tet  offensive  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Now 
working  out  of  Washington 
where  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  White  House,  his  cover  story 
this  summer  on  youth  com¬ 
munes  attracted  national  atten¬ 
tion.  He  has  strong  feelings  on 
the  world  around  him  and  his 
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Dick  Sroda,  32-year-old  chief 
photographer  of  The  Paper, 
Oshkosh,  Wise.,  a  two-year-old 
offset  daily  in  head  to  head  com¬ 
petition  with  a  long-time  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper.  Sroda  and  his 
four  photographers  have  seen 
the  circulation  of  their  brand 
new  newspaper  grow  to  20,000 
— more  than  half  of  that  gain 
in  the  past  year.  It  has  been  a 
year  in  which  The  Paper  has 
been  full  of  local  pictures. 

Arlo  Grafton,  29  year  old 
news  film  photographer  of 
KMTV,  Omaha,  who  will  discuss 
Better  New.sfilming  for  the  70s. 

Perry  Riddle,  32-year  old  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  who  is  the 
current  Newspaper  Photograph¬ 
er  of  the  Year.  He  joined  the 
Daily  News  staff  in  1967  and 
was  appointed  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy  last  August  where  he  is 
now  facing  the  problems  of 
shaping  the  picture  efforts  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  which, 
in  turn,  is  faced  with  the  unique 
problems  of  covering  the  city. 
This  will  be  his  subject. 

LRJ's  biographer 

Yoichi  Okamoto,  the  presi¬ 
dential  photographic  biographer, 
now  under  contract  to  Life  mag¬ 
azine  in  Washington.  Okamoto’s 
pictorial  biography  of  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  Presidency  ranks  as 
one  of  the  major  historic  works 
of  the  past  decade.  With  carte 
blanche  to  every  room  of  the 
White  House,  his  pictures  are 
a  unique  record  of  a  unique 
Presidency. 

Jack  Corn,  staff  photographer 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
who  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
‘involved’  photographers  today. 
Picturing  social  ills  is  almost 
1969 ’s  cliche,  but  Com  went  far 
beyond  that  as  he  went  into 
Appalachia  and  Nashville’s  and 
Chicago’s  slums  on  one  story 
after  another — all  designed  to 
make  something  happen.  Corn’s 
pictures  have  moved  the  im¬ 
movable — legislators,  city  coun¬ 
cils  and  just  plain  everyday 
people. 

Other  speakers  include:  Maj. 
Don  Blake,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
journalism  division  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Information  School  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. ;  Con¬ 
rad  Rose,  photographer  for 
WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  John 
Dumiak,  former  editor  of  Pop¬ 
ular  Photography  magazine  and 
columnist  for  Infinity  and  Marty 
Forscher,  the  profe.ssional 
photographer’s  number  one 
camera  repairman. 

Show  &  tell 

Speakers  will  not  only  be  dis¬ 
cussing  and  showing  their  work 
of  today  but  will  be  looking  into 
the  next  several  years. 

Registration  fees  this  year: 


military  gratis. 

The  Short  Course  opens  i  i 
Los  Angeles  at  the  Internation:.! 
Hotel  at  L.  A.  Internationr.l 
Airport  on  Sunday,  October  2' . 
Wayne  Kelley,  chief  photogr  - 
pher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tim<  ., 
is  the  local  chairman.  iKn 
Grayston,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Deseret  News,  is  Salt  Lake 
City  local  chairman  and  wnl 
handle  local  arrangements  theie 
when  NPPA  members  meet  .it 
the  Hotel  Utah  on  Tue.sday, 
October  28.  The  St.  Louis  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  in  the  Bel  Air  Ea-t 
in  downtown  St.  Louis  on 
Thursday,  October  30.  Herb 
Weitman,  director  of  photo¬ 
graphic  services  of  Washington 
University,  is  the  local  chair¬ 
man.  The  tour  ends  in  New  York 
City  Saturday,  November  1,  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin.  Michael 
Evans  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  New  York  City  local  chair- 


Nebraska  AP 
writing  award 
to  Doug  Looney 

Douglas  Looney,  chief  of  The 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald's 
Des  Moines,  la.,  news  bureau, 
won  the  top  prize  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Associated  Press  Associ¬ 
ation’s  first  annual  news  writing 
contest. 

Looney’s  interview  story  on 
George  D.  Fischer,  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  was  judged  the 
be.st  among  nearly  70  entries. 

Howard  Silber,  who  normally 
specializes  in  military  affairs  for 
The  World-Herald,  was  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Spot  News  Division. 
He  was  honored  for  his  follow¬ 
up  story  on  the  Crete,  Neb., 
train  derailment  and  anhydrous 
ammonia  disaster. 

First  prize  in  the  Sports  Di¬ 
vision  went  to  World-Herald 
Sports  Editor  Wally  Provost  for 
his  story  on  the  University  of 
Nebraska’s  47-0  football  loss  to 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


tiarrison,  ina. :  L/on-  i 

,  photographer  for  Weekly  paper  salefl 

Fargo,  N.  D.;  John  Enterprise,  Ala. 

Former  editor  of  Pop-  Sale  of  the  Enterprise  Ledger, 
tgraphy  magazine  and  a  weekly,  to  Walls  Newspapers 
for  Infinity  and  Marty  jnc.  of  Montgomery  was  aii- 
the  profe.ssional  nounced  by  Manuel  Segal  I, 
her’s  number  one  owner  and  publi.sher  of  the 
pairman.  paper  for  the  past  12  years, 

j.,  jjr  I  II  Segall  sold  his  stock  in  the  cor- 

^  poration  but  will  remain  as  pres- 

s  will  not  only  be  dis-  ident  and  publisher.  Mrs.  Mar- 
id  showing  their  work  tha  Ann  Walls,  president  of 
ut  will  be  looking  into  Walls  Newspapers,  said  there 
everal  years.  would  l)e  no  change  in  the  man- 

ition  fees  this  year:  agement  or  personnel. 
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You  bet 


It  miglit  he  on  the  huek  of  a 
television  set.  Or  between  the  prongs 
of  an  eleetrie  pliif;. 

Or  on  the  bottom  of  a  toaster. 
Look  for  it. 

If  it’s  there  it  means  that  the  design 
and  manufaeture^  of  that  applianee  or 
tool  meet  oiir  ri^id  safety  standards. 

It  means  the  maniifaetiirer  eared. 

About  you. 

About  your  life. 

UNDERWRITERS*  LABORATORIES.  INC.  an  independent 

NON-PRDFIT  ORGANIZATIDN  TESTING  FDR  PUBLIC  SAFETY 


^^Treat  all  assignments 
like  the  big  one*’ 


Emmtff  Ashford,  hfsf  Nogro  major  laagua  umpira,  was 
hard  af  work  of  Yankaa  Stadium  calling  a  playar  out  whan 
Farrall  troia  tha  action  on  film.  This  is  ona  of  his  prita- 
winning  photos. 


This  is  ona  of  FarralTs  fovorita  tight  picturas.  Shot  at  a  Goldan 
Glovas  bout  at  Sunnysida  Gardans  in  Quaans,  Naw  York,  it  shows 
action  and  savagary.  "Tha  lighting  halps  to  maka  it  diffarant  from 
othar  boring  picturas,"  says  Farrall. 


Photography 

{Continued  from  page  27) 
on  a  big  8tx)ry,”  says  Farrell, 
“you  have  to  fight  the  guys  from 
the  picture  pool.  Sometimes  the 
guys  from  the  wire  services  and 
from  some  of  the  news  maga¬ 
zines  get  together,  form  their 
own  picture  pool,  and  try  to  shut 
you  out.  They  tried  to  shut  me 
out  at  the  mine  story  in  Hazle¬ 
ton.  They  didn’t  know  that  I 
was  rais^  there  and  knew  the 
mayor  personally.  If  anybody 
was  going  to  get  shut  out  they 
were.”  F'arrell  suggests  karate. 

Farrell  also  suggests  that 
photographers  shoot  confronta¬ 
tions  from  their  perimeter.  “If 
he’s  in  the  middle  he’ll  never 
get  any  pictures  at  all,”  he 
says.  “It’s  not  the  duty  of  a 
photog  to  create  news,  he’s 
there  to  cover  it.”  Farrell 
doesn’t  believe  any  photog  de¬ 


liberately  tries  to  take  pictures 
that  make  either  the  police  or 
the  demonstrators  look  bad. 

A  good  photographer  is  also 
ambitious — and  often  times 
frustrated.  “You  know,”  says 
Farrell,  “a  guy  working  for  a 
newspaper  really  has  no  time 
to  develop  a  picture  .story.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  of  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  work  for  Life  and 
have  two  weeks  to  shoot  an 
assignment.  I’d  love  to  have 
more  time.” 

But  then  he  reflects  on  his 
statement. 

“But  you  know  something,” 
he  says  grinning,  “it’s  really 
great  doing  basically  just  what 
you  really  want  to  do.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  work  any  other  job 
anywhere  el.se.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  happiness.” 


Farrall  thinks  Floyd  Pattarson  is  a  "nica  guy,"  but  you'd  navar 
think  so  from  this  pictura  ha  shot  of  him  dafanding  his  titia  against 
Ingamar  Johansson  at  Yankaa  Stadium. 


Farrall  was  tippad-off  that  Anna  Bancroft  was  going  to 
win  tha  Acadamy  Award  tor  har  rota  in  "Tha  fdirada 
Workar."  Ha  wait  ad  with  har  until  a  phona  call  braka 
tha  naws.  "This  pictura  shows  amotion  at  its  paak,"  ha  says. 
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ROP  color, 
anyone? 


If  you  arc  uorkinn 
-  '  with  (olor  transpar- 

t’tu  ii“s,  \  oil  can  itain 
sonu'  real  a(l\anlam‘'<  l)\ 
using  a  Durst  process  en- 
largc'r  tor  [irocluiing  sour 
separation  negatives.  Warn  trade 
shops  are  aIrc'acK  doing  this,  leas¬ 
ing  their  llat-!)ed  cameras  asailalde 
for  refic'c tc'd-cops  svork  evclusisi  ls 

The  Durst  (i-l  5‘)  is  an  example  in  point 
It  IS  designed  speufically  for  the  purpose 
Mandli's  transparencies  from  fTmm  to  ix”. 
Mas  escusthmg  nei'ded  lor  pri'c  ist*  registration: 
|iin-regisiration  negatise  holder,  pin-regis|ration 
•  vacuum  hoard  and  [ninch  system. 

It  can  make  D  limc>  cmlargcmients  and  h-to-1  reduc¬ 
tions.  dirc'clls  ssithout  intermediate  stc'ps.  .And  it  can  be 
c-(|uippecl  ssilh  higfi  inlensits  pulsc'-Xc'iion  liglit  source  for 
making  diic'c  l-sc  rc'en  separaiions. 

Iheie  s  no  c  tiangc'  in  sc'paralion  proc  c'clurc'  c'lthc'r.  It's  )ust 
speedi'd  up  .incl  sitnplilii'd  I  xposurc's  arc'  sli(trler  separa¬ 
tions  sh.irper  esi'rsthing  moses  along  lasic'r.  less  time 
Ic'ss  cost  .incl  [letter  rc'sults'  Turrc-t-mounled  lenses 
drass('r-ls pc'  condensers  and  c'ass  c'lilarger  maneuser- 
ubilils  make  it  a  snap  to  sssitih  trocn  one  transpar¬ 
ency  size  to  another  Storeocc'r  the'  (  .-1  ?'•  takes  up 
onK  h>\4_’  me  he's  (ii  door  spac  c'  1  li.il  s  a  sa\  mg.  too 

W'liile  llie  (i  I  t't  c  .m  I  hope'  to  solve  all  ol  vour 
,  ROP  color  prolilems  it  will  ic'rtamlv  make 

some'  ol  them  more'  hearalile.  Whv  not  Ic't  us  show 
vou  flow  It  c  an  week  lor  vou  c'vc'n  m  vour  lilac  k-ancl-white 
work  as  It  IS  doing  lor  main  othc'r  nc'wspapc'rs  throughout  the 
(ouiiltv  Noil  mav  bc'  mieri'sied  m  the'  c ornpanion 'model  (i-lH4 
I  )iileis  irom  the  ( 1  O  onlv  m  that  it  handles  transparc'm  ic's  to  g\10 


tin 


Wide  lor  ti  p.e 
\\r  \  I’.ullelm  1  )ir 


!  )uis|  I  S  \-  liu  PIP 
liidiisltu's  Ini  In  {  anada 


■  bioihuie  heller  Separations— I  .wic'r  and  I  aster"  and  reprints  ol 
it  St|).u.ilion  with  .1  c  onlaci  Si  rc'en  Irom  (  olor  Negative's. 

Division  (..iideii  (  ilv  N.'i  ll'ft  subs'diaiv  ol  I  hreiiri'u  h  Photo  Optii  al 
111. Hill  I  lei  tin  l  anada  I  id.  \f.illon  { tnl a  I 
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Prize  ad  proves  freedom 
for  ideas  in  FlexForm 


Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star's 
I  “UNusual  UNcola”  FlexForm 
advertisement  included  in  the 
i  list  of  winners  in  this  year’s 
Eidtor  &  Publisher  Color 
j  Awards  Contest  marks  the  third 
'  color  win  for  the  newspaper. 

Demonstrating  the  innova- 
;  tive,  new  freedom  in  display  ad- 
■  vertising  which  FlexForm  al¬ 
lows,  the  prize-winning  7-UP 
ad,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
“T”,  was  created  by  Robert 
Taylor,  vicepresident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  creative  director  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

According  to  Taylor,  the  Flex- 
i  Form  ad  format  was  selected 
j  for  the  “Thank  You  America’’ 
I  ad  because  it  could  best  portray 
7-UP’s  desire  to  thank  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  their  acceptance  of  the 
UNcola  idea.  The  ad  ran  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1968  in  the  Journal 
Star. 

FlexForm  ads  provide  large- 
space  display  with  “live  edi¬ 
torial”  copy  all  around  and  no 
other  ad  on  the  page.  Almost 
any  shape  is  possible  with  Flex¬ 


Form  as  long  as  the  total  ad 
space  does  not  exceed  65  per 
cent  of  the  newspaper  page.  'The 
editorial  frame  gives  the  ad  a 
prominent,  well  defined  display. 
Originated  by  the  Journal  Star, 
FlexForm  advertisements  have 
put  a  fresh,  new  look  into  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Delermining  sliape 

In  determining  the  shape  for 
the  winning  ad,  Taylor  reported 
that  the  American  eagle  perched 
on  7-UP  at  the  pinnacle,  dic¬ 
tated  that  the  narrow  part  of 
the  ad  be  at  the  top,  with  a 
broader  spread  at  the  bottom 
to  accommodate  the  clasped 
clasped  hands.  Red  was  the 
chosen  color,  because  it  best 
brings  out  the  Uncle  Sam  mo¬ 
tif. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  person¬ 
nel  have  creatively  used  the 
FlexForm  concept  in  other  pro¬ 
motions.  Additional  7-UP  Flex¬ 
Form  ads  created  by  them  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  Star 
and  other  newspapers.  One,  an 
UNcola  Christmas  promotion, 
took  the  grand  prize  in  the 


FlexForm  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Journal-Star.  The  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  Santa  Claus  in  the 
chimney  of  a  house,  the  roof  of 
which  framed  the  editorial  copy 
below.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
page  was  effectively  employed 
by  the  ad. 

Also  INAE  winner 

Another  7-UP  FlexForm  ad, 
headlined  “Uncap  the  Uncola”, 
was  awarded  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  seal  as  one  of  the  Best  15 
Advertising  Ideas  of  1968.  The 
simple,  but  distinct,  design 
shows  a  bottle  of  7-lJP  being 
opened.  The  cap  floats  by  itself 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  the  page. 

The  new  concept,  introduced 
by  the  Journal  Star  in  March, 
1968,  has  gained  wide  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe.  To  date,  nearly 
125  domestic  and  international 
newspapers  are  accepting  Flex¬ 
Form  ads. 

• 

Knight  is  honored 

Watcrville,  Me. 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial 
chairman  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  and  give  the  Lovejoy 
memorial  lecture  November  14 
at  Colby  College  here. 


West  Virginia 
radio  station 
sold;  $920,000 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corporation  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  sell 
WSAZ-AM,  Huntin^on,  West 
Virginia,  to  the  Stoner  Com¬ 
panies,  Des  Moines,  for  $92ii,- 
000  subject  to  approval  by  tl.e 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

WSAZ-AM  is  a  full-time  sta¬ 
tion  operating  at  5000  W.  da\s 
and  1000  W.  nights  at  930  K.C. 

Capital  Cities  owns  and  oji- 
erates  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country; 
Fairchild  Publications,  publish¬ 
ers  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and 
six  other  business  newspapers ; 
and  the  Pontiac  Press,  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Stoner  Companies  operate 
KSO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Uni¬ 
versal  Schools,  Dallas  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Stoner  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Des  Moines,  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
are  expanding  in  the  areas  of 
communications  and  education. 

The  broker  in  the  transaction 
is  LaRue  Media  Brokers,  New 
York  City. 


COLOR  IN  THE  STAR-TELEGRAM 
HELPS  YOU  SELL  IN  FORT  WORTH... 
40%  OF  THE  NATION'S  IITH  MARKET 


The  Star-Telegram  reaches  90%  of  all  Metro  Fort 
Worth  households  daily  (M  &  E),  and  73%  on 
Sunday.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  truly  covering 
the  Fort  Worth  Market.  And  Fort  Worth’s  retail 
sales  alone  are  greater  than  each  of  those  of  1 1 
entire  states!  Individual  Spendable  Income  in  Fort 
Worth  tops  that  in  the  other  three  of  Texas’  four 


largest  Metro  Areas,  too.  The  greenbacks  are 
here.  Go  after  them  in  Texas’  most  popular  news¬ 
paper  .  .  . the 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.,  President  and  Publisher 
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The  MAGIC 
EMPIRE- 


—  Industrial  —  oil 
Capital  — and  avia¬ 
tion  Recreation 
Center  —  pros¬ 
perous  —  booming 

—  Barge  shipping 
in  1970 


TULSA 


No  Other 
Merchandisable 
Media  even  Touches 
the  MAGIC  EMPIRE 


BARGE 
LINE  TO 
THE  WORLD 


Tulsa  Magic 
Empire 
40  Counties 


Tulsa  Metro 
3  Counties 


and  the  RIGHT  Half  is  Richest! 


RICH!  Effective  Buying  Income,  per  Household  .  .  . 
*$9,342  . .  .  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation!  And  nearly  40% 
of  Tulsa  Metro  households  earn  $10,000  a  year  or  more 
(39.2%)!  RESPONSIVE  . . .  The  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune 
carry  13  MILLION  MORE  lines  than  any  two  papers  in 
Oklahoma.  READY??  .  .  .  Contact  .  .  . 


TERRIFIC 


TULSA 


(*1969— SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power) 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  Nationally  by  BRANHAM  MOLONEY 


Two  Separate  and  Independently-Owned’ Newspapers 

Completely  Covering  end  Serving 
the  ^egtc  Empire 


OKLAHOMAN 
&  TIMES 

I'/o 

9% 

SUNOAY 

OKLAHOMAN 

1% 

11% 

PARADE 

0% 

0% 

THIS 

WEEK 

0% 

0% 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY 

0% 

6% 

TULSA 
WORLD  & 
TRIBUNE 

98% 

40% 

TULSA 

SUN  WORLD 

81% 

36% 
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Filmed  text  ‘read’ 
to  computer  system 


By  C.raig  Tomkinnoii 

Unlimited  type  readability 
through  microfilmed  text  scann¬ 
ing  was  demonstrated  last  week 
by  CompuScan  Corporation’s 
Model  370  optical  character  rec¬ 
ognition  system. 

Basically,  the  system  (OCR) 
is  designed  to  learn  diverse  type 
fonts  directly  from  pre-micro- 
filmed  printed  matter  by  means 
of  a  flying  spot  scanner  —  re¬ 
gardless  of  variations  in  charac¬ 
ters  and  .symbols — and  convert 
the  data  into  computer  language. 

In  addition,  the  system  has 
the  capability,  said  CompuScan 
technicians,  of  digitizing  graph¬ 
ical  data  such  as  oil  well  logs, 
infra-red  spectra,  fingerprints, 
signatures,  maps,  etc. 

The  company  sees  the  370 
valuable  in  the  “conversion  of 
books  and  other  printed  texts 
which  may  contain  variable 
width  characters,  several  mixed 
fonts  and  point  sizes. 

“This  machine  will  permit 
printers  and  publishers  to  uti¬ 
lize  font  and  versatile  photo¬ 
composition  machines  for  type¬ 
setting . ” 

The  company  also  sees  the  370 
useful  in  the  mounting  of  data 
banks  utilizing  already  printed 
historical  material. 

CompuScan  chose  the  use  of 
microfilm  because  it  introduced 
a  quality  control  factor  into  the 
handling  of  material.  Contrast 
could  be  improved  and  point 
sizes  controlled.  The  cost  of 
microfilming,  which  is  done  off¬ 
line,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
increase  in  throughput,  Compu¬ 
Scan  claimed. 

The  microfilm  u.sed  is  16  or 
.3.5mm  and  each  roll,  it  is  said, 
will  take  .several  thousand  pages 
of  text. 

Multiple  of  components 

The  370  sy.stem  utilizes  a 
multiple  of  components,  includ¬ 
ing  a  general  purpo.se  computer 
(a  Scientific  Data  Systems  Sig¬ 
ma  2  is  currently  used),  a  key¬ 
board,  a  CRT,  and  what  the 
company  calls  the  Universal 
Reader,  the  most  important 
element  in  the  svstem. 

The  Universal  Reader  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  CompuScan  to  scan 
microfilmed  images  and  adjust 
automatically  to  character  size, 
skew,  displacement,  and  line 
thickness  variations. 

Once  the  reader  locates  the 
field,  finds  the  character,  sep¬ 
arates  it  from  adjacent  charac¬ 
ters,  justifies  it  and  “normalizes” 
it — all  of  which  is  referred  to  as 
scanning — the  character  is  sub¬ 


jected  to  a  recognition  attempt¬ 
ing  sequence  utilizing  both  the 
correlation  or  hamming  distance 
and  feature  extraction  methods 
of  recognition. 

If  the  system  fails  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  individual  character, 
several  alternatives  are  offered : 
the  system  applies  what  is 
called  “the  touching  character 
routine”  in  cases  where  over 
width  indicates  touching  charac¬ 
ters;  a  “broken  character  rou¬ 
tine”  is  applied  when  an  unrec¬ 
ognized  character  may  be 
broken;  and  in  cases  where  two 
characters  may  constitute  a 
“confusion  pair”,  (i.e.  look 
alikes)  special  masks  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  re.solve  ambiguity. 

If  these  steps  meet  with 
failure,  an  operator  has  the 
alternative  of  displaying  the  of¬ 
fending  character  on  his  CRT 
unit  in  the  form  of  the  entire 
scanned  line  with  the  error- 
character  brightened  for  identi¬ 
fication. 

Or,  the  entire  line  may  be  out- 
puted  for  .storage  until  later 
edited  from  the  keyboard. 

Can  key-in 

The  operator,  when  making  a 
correction,  may  either  keyboard 
in  the  proper  character,  when 
non-recognition  is  one  time,  or 
can  input  the  offending  char¬ 
acter  into  the  computer  as  a 
memory  image  in  cases  where 
the  error-character  is  repeated 
because  of  a  fault  in  the  original 
printing  matrix. 

The  font  learning  aspect  of 
the  svstem  is  conducted  through 
the  Reader  scanning  each  char¬ 
acter  prior  to  inputing  the  data 
into  the  computer.  As  each  new 
character  is  scanned,  and  not 
recognized,  it  is  displayed,  full 
scope,  on  the  CRT  unit.  The 
character  is  then  keyed  into  the 
computer’s  memory  by  the  oper¬ 
ator.  From  that  r>oint  the  char¬ 
acter  will  be  recognized  by  the 
system.  The  .scanning  continues 
until  all  characters  and  fonts 
of  the  scanned  text  have  been 
recorded. 

The  speed  of  the  sy.stem  is 
variable  depending  on  the  print¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  scanned  ma¬ 
terial.  Marvin  Wei.s.s,  president 
of  CompuScan,  said  that  with 
good  text  —  he  used  Natio.ifif 
Geographic  and  Scientific  A  inrri- 
cnn  as  examples —  only  an  esti¬ 
mated  three  characters  out  of 
10,000  would  be  questioned  by 
the  computer.  In  instances 
where  the  duality  of  printing  is 
lower,  such  as  in  newspapers. 


KEEPSAKE — When  Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man  on  the  moon,  came 
home  for  a  gigantic  welcome,  the  Toledo  Blade  met  him  with  a 
special  edition.  Receiving  one  of  the  first  copies  of  the  souvenir 
were  Neil's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Armstrong,  of 
Wapakoneta.  The  edition  was  prepared  ur^er  the  direction  of 
Regional  Editor  Jack  Cairns. 


the  rate  would  be  slowed. 

In  simple  figures,  the  sjjeed 
of  the  sy.stem  scanning  the  usual 
four  fonts  and  three  type  sizes 
of  complicated  text,  would  be 
about  100  characters  per  second. 

iteud!«  2,000  typewriters 

CompuScan  points  out  that 
there  are  about  2,000  different 
typewriter  type  faces  now  in 
use  in  the  U.  S.  and  said  that 
the  370  will  read  any  of  them 
without  rewiring,  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  replace  old  type¬ 
writers  to  accommodate  OCR  in¬ 
put. 

CompuScan  is  a  youngster  in 
the  electronics  field  having  been 
created  only  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  “implementing”  the 
OCR  de>5ign  concepts  of  Weiss 
and  his  associates,  Norbert 
Steinberger  and  Dr.  Jacob  Mill- 
man. 

There  is  a  prototype  370  in 
operation  at  Compu Scan’s  Le- 
onia.  New  Jersey,  plant.  The 
company  has  been  using  the 
system  on  a  service  basis  and 
plans  to  remain  a  service  or¬ 
ganization  although  Weiss  said 
that  the  370  would  be  available 
for  sale  at  $900,000.  He  said  that 
the  cost  of  leasing  the  system 
would  run  about  as  much  as 
that  for  a  sophi.sticated  com¬ 
puter  sy.stem. 

• 

HD  now  80r  a  week 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  home  delivery  price  for 
the  Manchester  Union-Leader 
(six  days)  has  been  rai.sed  to 
80^  a  week,  with  the  single  cony 
price  advanced  from  !()(*  to  12<‘ 


Curb  opposed 
by  Fol  chief 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

A  court  action  forbidding  the 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press  from 
publishing  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  California  narcotics 
agents  is  not  constitutional,  in 
the  view  of  Raymond  L.  Spang¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  state  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee. 

For  that  reason  he  notified 
the  sponsoring  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  situation  in  a 
personal  statement,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  committee,  nor  is 
a  future  session  of  the  group  set 
at  this  time. 

Spangler  said  he  was  oppos(‘d 
to  this  or  any  other  form  of 
prior  restraint  on  publication. 
Legal  action  after  publication  is 
the  correct  answer  and  the  Free 
Press  faces  suits  totalling  $2-5,- 
OOO.OOO  as  a  result  of  publishing 
the  Los  Angeles  portion  of  the 
“narc  list,”  he  reported. 

Declaring  he  did  not  like  to 
see  this  type  of  legal  restraint 
applied  to  the  press,  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Incorporated  and  former  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  injunction  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  future  pub¬ 
lication  in  all  Californi.i’R 
history. 

The  court  order  imposes  cen¬ 
sorship  and  is  far  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  publication  it 
seeks  to  restrain,  Spangler  de¬ 
clared  in  advocating  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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GPI  offirs  color 
without  guesswork! 

Web  offset  inks  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Approved 
Adpro*  colors 


SUPERSET 

No-heat  web  offset  ink 


GPI  gives  you  the  same  color  selection  in  web  offset  you  get  in 
GPI  letterpress  inks.  With  just  9  base  colors,  including  the  three 
AdPro  process  colors,  plus  extender,  you  can  blend  any  shade  in 
ANPA-AAAA  Color  Book  Volume  #3. 

SUPERSET  no-heat  web  offset  inks  are  especially  formu¬ 
lated  for  all  types  of  rotary  web-fed  newspaper  presses.  They're 
suitable  for  all  grades  of  newsprint,  give  excellent  tone  and  con¬ 
trast,  have  exceptional  press  stability.  Dry  by  absorption  to  a 
matte  finish. 


In-plant  Blending  Systems  Short-cut  Color  Selector 

FOR  \A/EB  OFFSET 


Ask  the  guy  from  GPI  for  your  copy  of  this  new  streamlined 
color  palette.  It  includes  24  selected  inks  in  ANPA-AAAA 
AdPro  colors  for  web  offset. 

A  handy  fold-up  chart  illustrates  the  9  AdPro  web  offset 

base  colors  as  well  as  15  blends—  - _ _ 

includes  blending  formulas. 

Blending  formulas  for  any  other  <'***  ' 
shade  in  ANPA-AAAA  Color  »  V\— 

Book  Volume  #3  on  request.  \ 

F  or  fast  color  selections  pick 
your  color  by  number ! 


Scores  of  GPI  customers  have  installed 
the  letterpress  base  system  in  their 
plants  to  blend,  on  the  spot,  ink  for  any 
given  run.  This  eliminates  special 
matches,  delivery  problems,  worry 
about  meeting  deadlines  and  reduces 
overrun  of  inks.  Average  time  for 
blending— 15  minutes  per  color.  GPI 
engineers  will  tailor  a  blending  system 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  your 
budget— in  either  letterpress  or  web 
offset.  Ask  the  guy  from  GPI. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

760  TMfO  Av«nu«.  N*w  York.  N.V.  10017 


*Reg.  trade  mark  of 
ANPA  Research  Institute 
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ADVISING  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Oaig  ToinkinHon 

Every  weekly  or  small  daily 
newspaper  has  its  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  who  funnel  in  the  news 
from  outlying  districts.  Call 
them  stringers,  correspondents 
or  out-of-tow’n  reporters,  they 
all  serve  the  same  function. 

Becau.se  they  are  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  a  newspaper’s  staff, 
and  fretjuently  inexperienced, 
enlightening  them  as  to  the 
workings  of  a  paper  can  be  at 
the  same  time,  amusing  and 
frustrating  to  the  paper’s  reg¬ 
ular  staff. 

One  approach  is  the  book  of 
do’s  and  no-no’s  written  for 
correspondent  consumption.  The 
guidelines  and  how  they  are 
written  reflect  what  it  is  like  for 
an  editor  to  work  with  his  dis¬ 
tant  staff. 

Jack  Thornton,  state  editor 
of  the  Middletown  (O.)  Journal, 
combined  subtle  humor  with  his 
instructing  words  when  compil¬ 
ing  his  “Correspondents’  Hand- 
l>ook’’.  And  while  the  Journal 
is  a  small  daily,  Thornton  feels 
there  are  no  lines  between  a 
weekly  and  small  daily  when  it 
comes  to  correspondents. 

He  said  of  his  handbook,  “It 
has  helped  a  little,  though  I’ll 
admit  I  got  more  fun  out  of 
writing  it  than  I  did  out  of  the 
improvement  in  their  work.” 
Sound  familiar? 

ill  b<-  lo^«><■d  oul” 

The  Thornton  &  Staff  hand¬ 
book  is  prefaced  with  the  illu¬ 
sion-crushing  yet  challenging 
statement  that  the  book  “is 
written  for  people  who  are  not 
yet  journalists. 

“Where,  when  and  how  much 
of  the  news  we  print  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.”  It  goes  on.  “But  how  you 
get  the  news  is  yours,  so  long 
as  your  facts  are  right.” 

Thornton  warns  his  people 


that  what  they  write  will  be 
“tossed  out”  if  it  doesn’t  have 
news  value,  which  he  defines, 
“(roughly)  as  how  many  people 
we  think  would  take  the  time 
to  read  the  story.” 

Outlining  some  of  the  things 
that  correspondents  should 
watch  for  in  their  bailiwicks, 
Thornton  wrote  that  “changes 
make  news.  Some  changes  are 
sudden  —  the  death  of  a  long¬ 
time  local  official  for  instance. 
Other  changes  slither  up  on 
us  and  we  wake  up  one  day 
with  a  vague  feeling  that  ‘some¬ 
thing  is  wrong’  —  even  when 
the  change  is  for  the  better. 

“A  steadily  increasing  —  or 
decreasing  —  crime  rate  is  typ¬ 
ical.  Change  —  and  the  lack  of 
it,  which  is  also  change — this  is 
the  stuff  out  of  which  we  fashion 
tomorrow’s  newspaper.” 

Thornton  has  strong  feelings 
about  some  newspapers  w'hich 
he  told  his  correspondents, 
“aren’t  fit  to  wrap  garbage  in. 
You  will  be  helping  us  to  keep 
the  Journal  out  of  that  class.” 

The  Journal  looks  to  its  out- 
of-town  stringers  for  the  “spot” 
news  and  the  “community” 
news,  of  which,  said  Thornton, 
the  latter  is  the  most  preva¬ 
lent.  “If  you  have  more  than 
four  oi  live  ‘hot’  stories  a  year,” 
he  advises,  “you  should  ask  for 
combat  pay.” 

But  the  Journal  doesn’t  leave 
the  “hot”  stories  in  the  outlying 
districts  to  the  correspondents 
to  cover.  They  are  instructed 
only  to  phone  in  the  big  ones 
for  the  trained  staff  to  cover. 

“Don’t  try  to  gather  up  the 
story  yourself,”  They  are  told, 
“All  we  have  to  know  is  that 
it’s  out  there.  There  are  too 
many  loose  ends  even  to  the 
simplest  story.  No  one  who  has 
never  worked  on  a  newspaper 


can  possibly  know’  the  tech¬ 
niques.”  And,  “don’t  get  in  the 
way  of  the  legally  constituted 
officials  doing  their  sworn  duty. 
Call  us — as  soon  as  you  hear.” 

Vt'lial's  community  news? 

What  is  community  news? 
Thornton  defines  it  as  the  “local 
goings-on.  Mailed  in  once  or 
twice  a  week,  it  focuses  on  either 
local  government,  schools, 
churches  or  clubs.  If  you  have 
all  four  we  w’ant  it  in  that 
order.” 

Correspondents  are  advised 
that  they  don’t  have  to  attend 
all  public  meetings  but  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  what  the  various 
agencies  are  doing. 

Thornton  believes  that  “The 
day  when  the  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  of  ‘the  better  people’  were 
considered  news,  is  gone,”  hence 
the  Journal,  in  a  reversal  of  an 
earlier  policy,  rejects  the  “who 
visited  whom”  copy. 

Likewise  not  printed  is  news 
about  games  of  chance  or  raf¬ 
fles.  “However,”  Thornton 
w’rites,  “if  you  have  an  Irish 
Sw’eepstakes  winner  in  town, 
call  us  quickly.” 

Photographs,  the  Journal  out- 
of-towners  are  told,  are  best  in 
the  wallet  size,  professionally 
taken  head  shot  variety  which 
reproduce  best  in  the  paper, 
“Snapshots  are  almost  always 
unusable. 

“Pictures  that  aren’t  sharp, 
clear  and  with  high  contra.st  be¬ 
tween  blacks  and  whites  will 
look  like  mud  puddles  in  the 
paper.  Color  photographs  —  no 
matter  what  their  quality — are 
unu.sable.” 

Giving  advice  on  how  to  get 
a  story,  Thornton  said,  “You  do 
not  have  a  license  to  be  pushy. 
You  must  share  the  town  with 
your  news  .sources  and  they  can 
cut  you  off.  Still,  you  shouldn’t 
let  them  bluff  you  out  of  a  news 
story.  ^ 

“We  don’t  wait  for  ‘press 
releases,’  ”  Thornton  writes 
bluntly,  and  “We  want  to  know 
who’s  in  charge  and  what  his 
phone  number  is.  If  they  are 
sticky  about  a  story,  we  always 
protect  our  sources.” 

.No  free  plugs 

Among  the  long  list  of  newsy 
items  Thornton  lists  for  his  cor¬ 
respondents  is  a  warning  to  “be¬ 
ware  of  plugs”  when  writing 
business  news — “but  if  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  gpves  50  uniforms  to 
the  band,  we  want  to  know.  New 
business,  closings  and  bank¬ 
ruptcies  all  are  news.” 

In  a  patriotic  vein,  Thornton 
wrote,  “Servicemen  —  we  can 
never  print  too  much  about 
them.  We  try  to  do  features  on 
them  when  they  return  from 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Germany,  (and 
even  Wright- Patterson  (Air 
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Force  Base)  sometimes.  P.o- 
motions,  transfers  and  retire¬ 
ments  we  want.  In  these  ite  :i8, 
get  name,  rank  and  duties  -in 
English,  not  G.  I.  jargon.” 

The  Journal  uses  the  sin  pie 
rule  of  thumb,  that  if  a  meeting 
is  important  enough  to  cover, 
“it’s  too  important  to  lie  around 
three  or  four  days  before  the 
public  sees  it  in  the  Journ  il,” 
meaning  it  should  be  phoned  in 
or  dropped  off  rather  than  sent 
in  with  the  bulk  of  the  wee  kly 
correspondent’s  news. 

“We  will  not  accept  phone 
calls  to  add  routine  but  forgotten 
items  to  a  newsletter,”  Thornton 
wrote.  “If  you  don’t  have  all 
the  news  in  there,  don’t  mail  it. 
We  consider  the  local  canasta 
club’s  switch  of  meeting  dates 
routine.” 

Correspondents  are  of  course 
made  aware  of  deadlines,  with 
the  advice,  “Do  not  call  at  2:30 
with  a  record  breaking  Girl 
Scout  cookie  sale.  Mail  it.”  And, 
“Anything  over  five  days  (old) 
is  history,  not  news.” 

Among  the  things  which  the 
Journal  will  not  take  for  the 
women’s  news  page  are  engage¬ 
ments  of  high  school  girls  or 
girls  under  17,  stork  showers, 
birthday  parties  for  anyone 
under  75,  and  wedding  anniver¬ 
saries  under  the  golden  mark. 

Under  the  heading,  “shoptalk” 
Thornton  writes,  “Quotes  are 
sacred.  Don’t  tell  us  what  you 
think  a  person  said :  Give  us  his 
exact  words.  Your  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  be  way  off.  Always  use 
quotation  marks. 

“Never  tamper  with  a  quote. 
If  the  mayor  says  ‘ain’t’  that 
ain’t  your  fault.” 

Thornton’s  handbook  is  long, 
but  it  covers  just  about  every 
angle  of  reporting  news  on  the 
local  level  and  many  of  the 
things  he  said  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  here. 

• 

New  areas  assigned 
to  eity  desk  aides 

Dayton,  0. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  has 
made  .several  appointments  in 
the  city  staff.  Announced  by 
Arnold  Rosenfehl,  managing 
editor,  they  are: 

Dick  O’Hara,  formerly  re¬ 
write,  assistant  city  editor  with 
responsibility  for  assignments. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Dick 
Brown,  in  charge  of  planning 
and  production  of  daily  and 
Sunday  features. 

Ben  Kline  will  coordinate  Sun¬ 
day  story  projects  for  the  eity 
staff  while  continuing  to  main¬ 
tain  some  story  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  higher  education. 

City  Editor  Doug  Walker  'vill 
continue  to  oversee  city  r'>om 
operations  and  direction  of  long- 
range  planning. 
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...imPRESSive  and  COLORFUL! 


Year  after  year.  The  Grand  Rapids  Press  continues 
to  be  Western  Michigan’s  most  effective  communica¬ 
tor.  Take  it  from  Media  Records. 

In  their  annual  report  for  1968,  The  Press  ranks 
18th  in  the  nation  in  total  ROP  color  advertising 
lineage,  and  9th  in  the  evening  only  classification. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  Media  Records 
charts  The  Press  34th  in  total  advertising  lineage. 

Why  such  impressive  ratings  in  a  Metropolitan  area 
that  ranks  68th  in  the  nation?  Because  more  and 
more  advertisers  know  they’ll  get  their  message  across 


to  more  customers  in  this  multi-billion  dollar  market 
with  a  campaign  in  The  Press. 

And,  we  don’t  stop  there.  The  Press  enjoys  daily 
and  Sunday  readership  in  a  vast  23  county  area  in 
Western  Michigan  that  extends  to  “Big  Mac”  and 
back.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  March  31st,  1969 
figures  indicate  the  daily  circulation  is  131,453  and 
that  Sunday  has  mounted  to  134,252. 

For  complete  details  about  this  booming  market 
that  is  also  one  of  America’s  favorite  test  markets, 
and  all  the  facts  about  schedules,  color,  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor,  please  contact  us  today. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

Press  Plaza  —  Vandenberg  Center  —  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502  (616)  459-1400 
Thinking  Michigan?  Think  Boothf  8  Key  Newspapers  Serving  Michigan 
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PROMOTION 


Rock-and-wheel  art 
produces  ads,  readers 


By  Georfie  Wilt 

Cars,  clothes  and  rock-and- 
roll  were  center-stage  stars  of 


individual  bands  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  that  applied  for 


the  Milivnukee  Sentinel’s  fifth  earlier  tryouts.  Special  HiFi 


annual  “Young  .\merica  Cele¬ 
bration.” 

What  did  Milwaukee  and  the 
Sentinel  have  to  show  for  its 
frantic  week?  The  Sentinel 
found  itself  with  nearly  280,000 
lines  of  advertising,  up  some  62,- 
000  over  the  '68  effort,  16,500 
new  introductory  subscriptions, 
and  a  healthy  30,000  attendance 
for  two  huge  outdoor  spectac¬ 
ular  events. 

Coverage  of  the  events.  Young 


equipment  installed  by  the 
Sentinel  doubled  and  re-doubled 
the  assault  on  eardrums.  A 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  Zagcr  &  Evans, 
a  top  national  recording  group. 

Pirnir  and  bu!(-in 

A  variety  of  other  “public 
events”  were  conducted  on  the 
side.  A  reception  for  600  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  “Young  Amer¬ 
ica”  sections  was  held  before 


America  on  Stage,  and  Young  the  show,  and  a  “Picnic  at  the 


America  on  Wheels,  was 
splashed  on  page  one  and 
jumped  inside  to  two-page 
spreads,  in  an  all-out  editorial 
and  news  coverage  effort  that 
resulted  in  more  than  350 
columns  of  coverage  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  interests  of 
young  people. 

Other  coverage  was  packaged 
in  seven  full-sized  Young  Amer¬ 
ica  sections,  too,  that  appeared 
throughout  the  celebration. 


Ball  Park”  was  held  for  the 
fashion  show  models. 

In  another  undertaking,  the 
Sentinel’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  organized  “bus-ins”  for 
clubwomen  throughout  the  state. 
The  ladies’  busy  day  of  sight¬ 
seeing  and  shopping  ended  at 
the  stadium  for  a  Preview  of 
the  show.  Over  3,000  clubwomen 
arrived  in  70  busses. 

Young  America  on  hIiccIh 


CaKi  of  450  youllm 


The  second  major  outdoor 
event  of  the  week  was  “Young 
Y'oung  America  on  ^  Stage”  America  on  Wheels,”  a  racing 

and  exhibit  for  auto  buffs,  held 
at  State  Fair  Park  three  days 
after  the  show  at  the  Stadium. 

Over  43,000  square  feet  of 
dune  buggies,  drag  cars  and 
dragsters,  sports  cars,  antiques. 


was  pre.sented  at  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium.  It  featured  a 
massive  Broadway  musical  type 
of  production  with  a  cast  of  4r)0 
young  people.  Singers  and 
dancers,  who  numbered  100  of 
the  total,  were  chosen  during 
tryouts  and  auditions  conducted 
a  month  prior  to  the  show. 

Rounding  out  the  cast  were 
7.5  models  and  200  college  and 
teen  board  members  of  local  de¬ 
partment  .stores.  All  performed 
on  a  gigantic  stage,  specially 
built  by  the  Sentinel  for  the 
show. 

Robert  Simpson,  who  directed 
the  .show  with  all  of  the  flam- 
boyancy  of  a  George  M.  Cohan, 
us'd  good,  old  fashioned  patriot¬ 
ism  as  his  theme.  He  made  full 
use  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
Fourth  of  July  gaiety,  and  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  his  cast. 
At  times,  the  entire  group  was 
on  stage,  along  with  motorcycles, 
dune  buggies  and  anti(|ue  cars, 
in  production  numbers.  Unlike 
most  fashion  shows,  Simpson 
had  his  models  dancing  along 
the  runways,  making  them  an 
integral  part  of  the  musical. 

A  top  attraction  was  “The 
World’s  Large.st  Rock  ’n  Roll 
Band,”  The  big  sound  came  from 
some  .50  musicians,  members  of 


custom  cars,  motorcycles  and 
high  performance  cars  were  on 
exhibit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
After  roaming  the  exhibits  and 
dancing  under  the  sun  to  two 
rock  ’n  roll  groups,  the  crowd 
filled  the  grandstand  for  three 
hours  of  racing.  Competition  in¬ 
volved  drag  cars,  formulas,  “big 
iron,”  sports  cars,  sportsmen, 
modifieds,  and  dune  buggies. 

A  big  dance  band  from  a  local 
high  school  opened  the  show, 
along  with  a  popular  local  col¬ 
lege-age  contemporary  group. 

The  sure-fire  finish  for  the 
program  was  a  demolition  derby 
among  eight  old  cars.  They  died 
a  violent  death. 

After  five  years  of  conducting 
the  “Young  America”  promotion. 
Sentinel  e.xecutives  are  still 
strong  on  the  newspaper’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  youth. 

“Today’s  young  people  are 
great,”  Harvey  Schwandner, 
Sentinel  editor  said.  “They’re 
not  so  sure  that  the  tried  is 
necessarily  true — an  attitude 
that  makes  for  progress.  Their 
influence  on  outmoded  ways  of 
the  ‘establishment’  is  building 
every  day.  We’re  for  them. 
That’s  what  our  Young  America 
Celebrations  are  all  about.” 

*  *  * 

AMAZING  —  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  have 
published  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  Atlanta  market  and  its 
newspapers.  The  40-page  book¬ 
let,  “Amazing  Atlanta,”  is  a 
picture-packed  presentation  of 
the  area’s  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Building,  transportation, 
the  arts,  government  and  retail¬ 
ing  are  shown  and  detailed.  A 
map  shows  locations  of  .shopping 
centers,  department  and  dis¬ 
count  stores. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to 


MEMENTO — A  special  edition  of  Maryland  Living,  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Baltimore  News  American,  commemorating  the 
155th  anniversary  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  has  bean  selected 
by  Fort  McHenry  for  distribution  to  visitors  to  the  national  shrine 
in  Baltimore.  Albert  A.  Adler,  assistant  promotion  manager  of  tne 
Hearst  newspaper,  presents  a  copy  to  Fort  McHenry  Superintendent 
Walter  t.  Bruce. 


the  staffs  of  the  Journal  and 
Constitution,  its  Sunday  ma^:^- 
zine,  features,  circulation  .ind 
coverage.  Seven  pages  pro  tmt 
facts  on  the  Georgia  market, 
with  color  maps  showing  deii  nty 
of  daily  and  Sunday  circula  ion 
by  county.  A  back  page  .c  im- 
mary  gives  information  on  the 
Atlanta  Continuing  Market 
Study.  Copies  are  available  f  !  om 
the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  offices  of  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

V  *  * 

CUMES  —  The  latest  News 
Profile  of  the  New  York  Market, 
released  by  the  New  York 
News,  from  the  1969  Simmons 
Study  of  Selective  Markets,  re¬ 
vealed  data  on  “newspaper 
cumes”  for  the  first  time.  Cumes, 
previously  associated  with  the 
broadcast  field,  is  short  for  cum 
ulative  audience,  or  the  size  of 
the  unduplicated  audience  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  reaches  through,  in  this 
instance,  four  issues  of  the  Daily 
News,  or  four  issues  of  the  Sun 
day  News.  The  four  issue  cumes, 
daily  or  Sunday,  and  for  the 
daily-Sunday  News  in  combina 
tion,  are  available  for  a  long 
list  of  demographics,  including 
breakdowns  for  men  and  wo 
men  readers,  by  size  of  house 
hold,  home  ownership,  occupa 
tion,  employment  status,  age, 
etc.  The  cume  data  has  been 
published  in  a  small  booklet, 
“Profifile  of  the  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Copies  are  available  fro 
Ray  Dowd,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  New  York  News, 

*  •  * 

RETAILING  —  “Dynamic 
Retailing  Indianapolis,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  described  the  major 
retail  facilities  serving  the  8- 
county  Metro  Indianapolis  area 
Illustrated  with  full-color  pho¬ 
tography,  the  booklet  present.s 
information  on  major  depart 
ment  stores,  selected  retail  out¬ 
lets,  suburban  shopping  centers, 
self-service  stores,  and  include.s 
a  fold-out  retailing  map  of  the 
area.  For  copies,  write  to  James 
E.  Pauloski,  promotion  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

*  *  * 

BROADCAST  COVERAGE 
— The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader  has 
distributed  the  27th  in  a  series 
of  surveys  cn  “Household.* 
Reached  by  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  in  Metropolitan  Rich¬ 
mond.”  Charts  show  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  combined  audiences 
with  “sets  turned  on”  for  periods 
from  8:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  p.m- 
A  table  shows  total  broadcast 
audience  in  Richmond,  lO.'ifi- 
1969,  indicating  percent  of 
households  with  seta  turned  on. 
Monday  through  Friday,  aver¬ 
age  per  minute. 
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Reinforced  Castable  Polymer  Rollers 

developed  by 
Bingham  research 
for  specific  use  as  form  rollers 
on  newspaper  color  decks 


Bingham’s  new  Gold  Crown  polymer 
roller  is  specially  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  color  printing  where  inks  have  a 
pH  of  7,  or  stronger.  Gold  Crown  can 
be  set  lighter,  holds  its  compression 
setting,  and  will  "clean”  the  screen  . . . 
thus  minimizing  strike-through.  With 
Gold  Crown,  4  color  ROP  can  actually 
be  achieved  with  3  colors,  using  a  strong 
blue.  Order  a  test  set  today. 


Samuel 

Bingham 

Company 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
201  North  Wells  Street  Chicago,  III.  60606 


THE  WORLD  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  PRINTING  ROLLERS 


120  dailies 
join  in  copy 
building  bid 

Gleneden,  Ore. 

Progress  in  the  Newspaper- 
ability  advertising  program 
sponsored  and  developed  by 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
was  reported  here  by  John  F. 
W.  Tyler,  advertising  director, 
at  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  convention  sessions 
September  18-19. 

The  campaign  devoted  to  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  linage 
over  other  media  extended  into 
the  women’s  wear  field  during 
the  summer  and  is  now  pin¬ 
pointed  at  the  men’s  apparel 
area. 

More  than  120  newspapers  in 
I.*!  Western  states  are  coordi¬ 
nating  special  promotional  and 
.selling  activities  with  Crown’s 
planning,  he  reported. 

1  1-nionlli  drive 

Begun  14  months  ago  with 
a  “Newspaperability”  barrage. 
Crown  turned  to  the  w’omen’s 
garment  industry  as  its  first 
retail  .saturation  campaign  in 
mid-June.  The  men’s  apparel 
campaign  will  extend  through 
the  fall. 

In  each  bid  the  paper  com¬ 
pany  isolated  the  people  it 
w'anted  to  know  and  understand 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium  of 
the  advertising  story  of  that 
particular  industry,  Tyler  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  the.se  moves,  Crowm  first 
concentrated  on  paid  space  in 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  then 
shifted  to  Men’s  Wear.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  moves  were  .set  for  six 
weeks  apiece. 

Each  campaign  pha.se  has 
generated  at  least  3000  sets  of 
postcards,  4000  .sets  of  sales¬ 
men’s  follow-up  brochures  and 
80  ad  mats  u.sed  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers,  Tyler  ad¬ 
vised. 

Pin-point  action 

“What  we  are  doing  is  pin- 
[lointing  an  industry  for  you, 
spotlighting  it,  timing  out  a 
planned  approach  for  you  and 
giving  you  tools  to  cash  in  on 
the  whole  bit,”  he  told  Allied. 

Linking  this  activity  to  recent¬ 
ly  published  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  figures  .showing  increa.ses 
of  up  to  12  percent,  “all  I  can 
.say  is  that  somebody  must  be 
doing  something  right,”  he 
added. 

Tyler  asked  the  publi.shers  to 
make  certain  of  thorough  co¬ 
operation  in  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion,  special  brochures  and  fol¬ 


lowup  jumbo  postcards.  These 
newspaper  activities  supplement 
Crown’s  multi-color  copy  blast¬ 
ing  off  each  campaign  and  fol¬ 
low  up  insertions  directed  at  re¬ 
tailers  in  a  particular  industry. 

In  pointing  to  the  revolution 
in  men’s  clothing.  Crown’s  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  states  that  75 
percent  of  men’s  specialty  store 
ad  budgets  goes  into  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  is  a  $17  billion  busi¬ 
ness,  reachable  during  a  five- 
day  span  by  74  percent  of  the 
18-24  year  olds. 

Special  lailftring 

“Like  to  see  your  men’s  wear 
making  news?  And  .selling? 
Tell  your  story  in  the  medium 
perfectly  tailored  to  help  you — 
your  own  local  paper.  That’s 
what  we  mean  by  Newspaper- 
ability,”  the  copy  explains. 

• 

Copyediting  lectures 
put  into  a  workbook 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  textbook,  “Copyediting  at 
Missouri,”  has  been  compiled 
by  Dale  R.  Spencer  who  is  using 
it  with  beginning  copyreading 
classes  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia  where  he  is  an 
associate  professor. 

The  98-page  softback  book 
repre.sents  the  combined  teach¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  late  Robert 
M.  Neal,  W.  B.  Bickley  and 
Spencer  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Spencer  said  the  final 
text  he  ))lans  is  still  two  years 
away  and  will  include  more  lec¬ 
tures.  The  current  edition,  pul>- 
lished  by  Lucas  Brothers  ($3.50) 
will  be  a  text  and  workbook  for 
some  .500  journalism  students 
who  will  enroll  in  the  course 
during  the  current  academic 
year. 

Spencer  teaches  the  class  by 
video-tape,  with  students  hear¬ 
ing  a  .30-minute  lecture  plus  a 
live  20-minute  di.scussion.  Out¬ 
lines  of  .some  of  the  video-taped 
lectures  are  included  in  the 
book. 

Spencer’s  l)ook  explains  duties 
of  the  copyeditor,  describes  his 
“tools,”  and  deals  with  such 
topics  as  basic  rules  of  simple 
editing,  word  trimming,  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas,  basic  head¬ 
line  writing,  city  copy,  wire 
.service  copy,  leads,  style  and 
language,  cutlines,  newspaper 
law,  crime  and  controversy  and 
makeup. 

• 

Rodman  Tilt  retires 

Rodman  K.  Tilt,  assistant  to 
Robert  F.  Navin,  publisher  of 
Sports  Afield,  has  retired  after 
22  years  with  the  magazine.  He 
was  successively  New  England 
manager,  Ea.stern  manager  and 
afivertising  director. 


Coop  coordinator  helps 
ad  staff  and  retailers 


Oklahoma  City 

Retail  advertising  salesmen 
for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
have  a  helpful  ‘sidekick’  on 
their  rounds  these  days.  He  is 
Charles  Bresnehen,  newly 
named  coordinator  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising. 

Bresnehen  performs  various 
services  to  supplement  the  ad¬ 
vertising  link  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  retailers. 

“Many  retailers,  particularly 
the  small  accounts,  do  not 
understand  the  procedures  and 
details  necessary  in  utilizing  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plans,” 
Bresnehen  said. 

He  sets  up  a  system  for  the 
retailer,  supplying  forms  and 
instnicting  the  merchant  on  how 
to  perform  and  bill  according 
to  the  contractu  ral  terms. 

Since  various  retailers  are 
pu.shing  their  private  brands, 
manufacturers  have  found  it 


imperative  to  develop  a  coojh  :  a- 
tive  advertising  program  that 
will  guide  and  assist  the  Io:'ul 
retailer’s  advertising  and  pio- 
motion  of  their  national  brands. 

The  amount  of  money  which 
the  manufacturer  is  willing  to 
pay  for  cooperative  advertising 
is  usually  based  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  his  product  which  the 
retailer  has  purchased.  It  is 
calculated  upon  a  percentage  of 
the  dollar  purchases,  a  fixed  al¬ 
lowance  per  unit  or  so  much 
per  case. 

Bresnehen  said,  “All  co-op 
contracts  consist  of  two  basic 
elements — the  earnings  and  the 
performance. 

“Many  small  retailers  do  not 
realize  the  merits  of  cooperative 
advertising,  since  they  feel  that 
they  are  simply  subsidizing  the 
national  brand.  Of  course  they 
have  to  l)e  sold  on  advertising, 
too.” 


Fellownhips  offereil  Suppleinenls’  linage 

for  travel  and  study  16-18%  higher  in  ’69 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund  The  three  syndicated  Sunday 
Fellowship  Program,  under  supplements  showed  gains  in  ad- 
w'hich  talented  American  news-  vertising  linage  for  the  fir.st 
papermen  and  women  take  one-  eight  months  of  this  year  ac- 
year  leaves  of  absence  from  cording  to  Media  Records  mea.s- 
their  jobs  to  travel  and  study  urements. 

abroad,  has  opened  its  fifth  an-  This  Week  had  the  smallest 
nual  competition.  linage  total  —  268,903,  but  it 

Winners  of  fellowships  will  was  almost  16%  higher  than  the 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  volume  carried  in  the  same 
moving  expenses  and  will  re-  period  of  1968. 
ceive  a  living  allowance  suf-  Highest  in  linage  was  Faniihi 
ficient  to  maintain  the  Fellow  Weekly,  with  328,890  —  up  from 
and  family,  if  any,  in  reasonable  283,477,  a  16%  increase.  Parade 
comfort  and  health.  carried  307,918  lines,  a  gain  of 

The  fellowships  are  made  pos-  almost  18%  over  the  261, .588 
sible  by  a  bequest  by  the  late  lines  in  the  previous  year. 

Alicia  P£ltter.son,  who  was  editor  There  were  34  Sundays  in  the 
and  publi.sher  of  Newsday  for  first  eight  months  of  1968  and 
nearly  23  years  before  her  death  35  in  1969. 
on  July  2,  1963.  • 

Only  those  persons  1)  who  Luiulon  Timeg  clippillgg 
have  had  five  years’  editorial  in  xerographic  bookg 
or  journalistic  experience,  2) 

whose  applications  have  the  ap-  Scholars  and  researchers  now 
proval  of  their  own  editor  or  have  access  to  one  of  the  world’.s 
publisher  together  with  an  in-  most  extensive  files  of  news- 
dication  that  a  year’s  leave  of  paper  articles  —  the  Cuttings 
absence  would  be  granted  the  Books  of  the  Times  of  London. 
applicant,  3)  who  state  their  Each  chronologically-arranged 
intention  to  return  to  their  book  of  cuttings  (i.e.,  clippings) 
sponsoring  organization  for  at  covers  one  of  more  than  I'lO 
least  a  year,  and  4)  who  make  subjects.  The  set  of  1,015 
application  before  October  17,  volumes  was  compiled  by  llie 
will  be  considered  for  awards  in  Times’  Intelligence  Department. 
1969.  Published  as  full-size  xem- 

Requests  for  application  graphic  copies  by  University 
forms  or  information  should  be  Microfilms,  a  part  of  the  Xerox 
addressed  to:  Richard  H.  Nolte,  Education  Group  located  here, 
Alicia  Patterson  Fund  Fellow-  make  certain  of  thorough  to- 
ship  Program,  535  Fifth  Ave-  operation  in  in-paper  promo- 
nue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  tion,  special  brochures  and  fol- 
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MONEY  IN  THE  BANK 


When  one  of  our  several  web  offset  tank  trucks  arrives  at  your  receiving  dock, 
it  can  deliver  up  to  32,000  pounds  of  Arrowlith  black.  It  saves  your  money 
five  ways:  1  —  No  more  sloppy  floors  from  leakage  and  ink  spills.  2  —  You 
get  every  ounce  of  ink  you  pay  for.  3  —  Saves  much  valuable  floor  space. 
4 — Eliminates  manpower  cost  in  handling.  5 — No  ink  gets  contaminated. 

On  top  of  all  this,  you’ll  save  constantly  because  of  Arrowlith’s  flawless 
press  performance. 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  •  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239  ^ 

DETROIT .  ATLANTA .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  .  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Delta  serves 
a  dinner 
1200  miles  long. 

Just  sit  back ...  relax ...  and 
loosen  your  seat  belt.  Call  for 
your  favorite  cocktail  (double!). 

Have  hot  hors  d'oeuvres. 
Have  seconds!  Then,  refresh 
with  a  warm  scented  towel. 

Select  champagne,  rose  or 
j  burgundy  to  complement  your 
entree  — a  gourmet  cut  of  prime 
I  beef,  char-broiled.  Garden 
j  vegetables.  And  a  salad  bowl. 

Followed  by  a  tempting 
dessert  tray.  Coffee.  Choice  of 
I  liqueurs. 

:  All  served  individually, 

r  course  by  course,  on  selected 
[  non-stop  flights  of  over  two 
'  hours.  Compliments  of  Delta 
[  "Royal  Service"  First  Class. 

I  Reservations  required,  of 
J  course.  Call  Delta  direct  or  see 
I  your  Travel  Agent. 


Deha  is 
ready  when 
you  are! 


news-peopleln 


Brandon 


Hart  Fritz 

JOSEPH  F.  HART,  sports  editor  for  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News — to 
eiecutive  sports  editor.  PAT  B.  FRITZ — from  Sunday  editor  and  Valley 
magazine  editor  to  sports  editor.  DANIEL  I.  BRANDON — feature  writer 
for  Valley  magazine  to  editor  of  Valley  magazine. 


John  Waliczek,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
— to  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  In- 
dependent  as  city  editor. 


Erwin  D.  Sias,  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  — 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association. 


Richard  H.  McLaughlin, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus  to 
Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  Portland,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


Neil  L.  Perry,  Northampton, 
Mass,  bureau  chief,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Republican 
— named  political  writer  for  the 
newspapers. 


Mrs.  Susan  Stewart  has  Ijeen 
named  women’s  editor  of  The 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  re¬ 
placing  Mrs.  Frances  Phinney. 
Mrs.  Stewart  was  formerly  en¬ 
tertainment  guide  editor. 

Gfxirge  Burley,  formerly  of 
the  news  desk,  has  been  named 
entertainment  guide  editor  and 
he  has  l>een  replaced  by  Charles 
STALNAKm,  formerly  of  the 
Kent  (Wash.)  Valley  .Vcw.s. 


Joseph  W.  Feather  has  been 
appointed  again  as  correspond¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  the  Santa  Fe 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  previously  headed  the  bu¬ 
reau  five  years  (1961-1966)  and 
left  to  become  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  News  Mexican,  but 
returned  to  AP  18  months  ago. 
He  succeeds  Jack  Zygmond, 
who  left  AP  to  become  part 
owner  of  the  Lamed  (Kans.) 
Tiller  &  Toiler, 


NEWSPAPERS 
BELONG  TO 
NEWSPAPER 
PEOPLL  .  . 

For  over  forty  years,  we  have 

maintained  contacts  with  news¬ 
paper  people,  leading  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  successful  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  purchase  and  sale. 

We  invite  canfidential  discussions 
with  publishers  to  help  them  reach 
proper  conclusions  —  calmly  and 
comfortably. 

ALLEN  KANDER— GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

Brokers 

•  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Suite  1870,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York— Phone  687-3727 

Chris  Brenner — from  news! 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  Newspapers  at  G;  ay 
lake.  Ill. 


Dennis  Kinsella  —  named] 
manager  of  the  Lansing,  .Mich-j 
igan,  newspictures  bureau  of; 
United  Press  International.  He 
succeeds  Dennis  Cook,  tians- 
ferred  to  the  UPI  newspicture.s 
staff  in  Saigon. 


Kenneth  C.  Doney,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  journalism  y.i  ad- 
uate  —  to  the  Associated  Press 
staff  in  Portland,  Oregon. 


Thomas  L.  Blount — from 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  copy 
desk  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  where  he  succeeds  F.  E. 
McDanel,  who  retired. 


Robert  Burdock,  State  H'm.s. 
correspondent  for  the  ClevelavA 
Plain  Dealer  in  Columbus — ap 
pointed  metropolitan  editor  o* 
the  Cleveland  staff,  replacinj, 
Jack  Foster — to  assistant  maii- 
aging  editor  of  the  Dayton  (0.) 
Daily  News. 


Anthony  Day,  Washington 
Bureau  chief  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  resigned  to 
become  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Robert  M.  McCormick,  as.sist- 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  —  promoted  to  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager^] 
of  the  Washington  Post, 


Joe  Baltake — from  the  news 
staff  to  movie  critic  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News, 


Del  Wright,  executive  editor 
of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun — elected  president  of  Illi¬ 
nois  AP  Editors  Association. 


Mike  Tytherleigh,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  defunct 
Vancouver  Times  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  to  the  recent  B.  C. 
election  —  to  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun. 


Harold  Peterson,  writer  for 
Sports  Illustrated  —  to  feature 
writer  Information  Services, 
Utah  State  University. 


Cynthia  E.  Hathaway,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  —  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Owego 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Gazette  and 
Times-Herald  to  succeed  WELL¬ 
INGTON  S,  Evans,  who  returned 
to  teaching. 


John  M.  Taylor  Jr. — named 
assistant  manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 


Edward  G.  Dooley,  director 
of  advertising  at  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  —  elected 
president  of  Indiana  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives. 


Jack  Hudson — appointed  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Willoughby  (O.)  News-Herali. 
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Kent  Thomas,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  York 
(Neb.)  Times — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Pres? 
Nebraska  Newspaper  Ass  >cia- 
tion. 
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A  Remedy 
for  Ceefesien 


of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Doris  O’Donnell,  investigative 
reporter  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Willoughby  (0.)  News-Herald. 


Changpyo  Hong,  a  native  of 
Korea  and  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  — 
resigned  to  complete  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  teach. 


Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

loultvill*,  Kentucky 
Eitobljihed  1849 


David  Shear  —  from  the 
Burlington  (N.  J.)  County 

Times  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


A  miner  from  our  own  Harlan 
County  collapsed  one  day  on  the 
streets  of  town.  A  sympathetic 
crowd  gathered  round,  offering 
all  manner  of  advice. 

"Keep  back,”  one  woman 
shouted.  "Just  give  him  air  and 
get  him  some  whiskey.” 

Her  request  for  whiskey  went 
unheeded.  Finally  the  fellow 
opened  one  eye  and  said:  "Will 
you  all  shut  up  and  listen  to 
Mrs.  Clancy?” 

Of  course  everyone  in  that 
crowd  understood  that  "whis¬ 
key”  meant  our  native  elixir. 
Straight  Kentucky  Bourbon. 
Made  in  the  traditional  way. 
And  traditionally  thought  of  as 
a  proper  remedy  for  every 
human  ill  from  melancholy  to 
snakebite! 

Hereabouts,  there’s  no  con¬ 
fusion.  But  you  don’t  have  to 
travel  far  from  our  Bluegrass 
State  before  the  confusion  sets 
in.  Seems  the  "modernists”  have 
got  into  many  a  neighboring 
stillhouse.  And  they’ve  brought 
with  them  notions  about 
whiskey-making  that  appear 
mighty  sorry  to  our  way  oi 
thinking. 

A  gentleman  touring  our  dis¬ 
tillery  once  had  the  temerity  to 
ask  me  if  we  filter  our  whiskey 
through  charcoal. 

•"No  need  to”  I  replied.  "Ours 
is  alright  to  begin  with.” 

Today,  as  always.  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  made  on  the  same 
authentic  Sour  Mash  recipe  our 
family  has  followed  for  over  a 
century.  It  is  mashed  and  aged 
by  slow-poke  methods.  Its  flavor 
blossoms  in  open  tubs,  and 
matures  naturally  in  rick  ware¬ 
houses  ofien  to  the  Kentucky  air. 

The  result  is  a  taste  rich  and 
mellow.  Clean  as  a  pin  and 
smooth  as  ix>nd  water  at  sun¬ 
down. 

I  suggest  an  early  trial  of 
Old  Fitz,  the  most  expensively 
made  Bourbon  in  Kentucky,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  One  taste 
should  clear  away  all  confusion. 

Your  Key  to  .r  Hospitality 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.  A. 


Joe  Baltake — from  the  news 
staff  to  movie  critic  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  Netvs. 


SAMUEL  L.  ADAMS,  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Petersbur9  (Fla.) 
Times,  formerly  with  the  Atlanta 
Daily  World  and  Des  Moines 
Re9ister,  has  joined  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  faculty  as  visit- 
in9  lecturer  in  social  disor9aniza- 
tion,  social  aspects  of  hun9er  in 
America,  and  creative  writin9. 

New  York  News  Editor  of  the 
AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report. 

Feit,  35,  joined  AP-Dow  Jones 
in  1967  from  the  foreign  desk  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
Before  that  he  was  news  editor 
of  the  Time-Herald  Record 
(Middletown,  N.  Y.). 


BRAINS  AND  BEAUTY— Candy 
Leinweber,  23,  a  new  member  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  staff  in 
Washin9ton,  is  a  former  beauty 
pa9eant  winner  at  Texas  Christian 
University  and  a  ma9na  cum  laude 
9raduate.  She  has  beon  worliin9 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele9ram.  AL  HaLL,  former  publisher  of 

the  Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Herald, 
Steve  Drake,  Associated  has  been  named  assistant  pub- 
j’res.s  newsman  in  Columbus  for  lisher  and  advertising  manager 
he  past  two  years — named  di-  of  the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook, 
'"ctor  of  Student  Publications  succeeding  Howard  Archer, 
X  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  who  is  leaving  the  newspaper 
vorking  towards  a  Ph.D.  de-  business.  Hall,  who  sold  his 
n'o.  Myrtle  Point  paper  a  year  ago, 

*  *  *  since  then  has  been  assistant 

David  Watmough,  former  publisher  of  the  Lake  Oswego 

Tama  critic  and  writer  for  the  (Ore.)  Review. 

■  ancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun — return-  .  *  *  ♦ 

ig  to  Vancouver  from  London  Martin  Bookspan,  former 
.nd  New  York  where  he  per-  Neiv  York  Times  critic  —  to 
firmed  in  a  series  of  mono-  newly-created  capacity  of  en- 
Kues.  tertainment  editor,  WNAC-TV, 

*  *  *  Boston.  Initially,  he  is  provid- 

Keith  Moore,  formerly  on  the  ing  commentary  on  theatre,  mo- 

fiorts  desk  of  the  Valley  Daily  tion  pictures,  literature,  music 
Views  in  Tarentum,  Pa.  —  se-  and  eating  facilities  for  the  11 
'■“rted  as  sports  information  di-  p.m.  news. 


Gordon  Mills,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  —  elected  president.  New 
England  Associated  Press  New’s 
Editors  Assn. 


uver\ 


M.  E.  Stevenson,  business 
manager.  The  Columbian,  New 
Westminster  B.  C.,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  as  a  director  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  National  Exhibition,  second 
largest  in  Canada. 


LaVelu:  Alexander,  Anchor¬ 
age  (Alaska)  Times — to  Walnut 
Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times,  on  general  assignment. 
Samuel  M.  Rameshwar,  for¬ 
merly  with  United  Nations  in 
New  York  and  former  editor. 
Times  of  India — to  Anchorage 
Times  as  copy  editor  and  feature 
writer. 


photog- 


-ity,  Washington,  D,  C.  James  Kavallines, 

*  *  *  rapher  at  the  Suffolk  Sun  of 

Pauline  Auerbach,  formerly  New  York’s  Long  Island,  has  be- 

idvcrtising  staffer  of  the  Cleve-  come  chief  photographer  at  the 
and  Plain  Deader  —  appointed  Fairfield  (Conn.)  County  Cour- 
managing  director  of  the  Press  ier. 

Club  of  Cleveland.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  ♦  Dale  Edei.berg,  to  women’s 

Elwood  Gough,  city  editor  of  department,  Hartford  Times. 

he  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press  ♦  *  * 

-named  press  assistant  to  RoBFXT  J.  Gilmoitr,  city  editor 
Idaho’s  Gov.  Samuelson,  sue-  of  the  Grand  •  Forks  (N.D.) 
ceeding  Mike  Adams,  who  re-  Herald,  has  been  named  news 
signed  to  become  director  of  the  e  d  i  t  o  r — Warren  Strandell, 
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Not  so  tiny^  yet  so  neat 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Efliloriul  C^onitullanl,  Copley  Iiilernaliunal  Corp. 
Even  a  tiny  no\vspai)er  can  Ije  made  up  attractive- 


where  kickers  do  not  contain  descenders.  The  point 
is  this:  The  page  is  invitingly  open  elsewhere  and 
it’s  a  pity  these  bits  of  minutia  are  crowded. 

Miles  observed  that  he  works  at  building  white 
space  into  inside  pages,  too,  remarking:  “I  think 
newspapers  too  often  concentrate  on  dressing  up 
Page  1  and  forget  about  the  inside." 


That’s  what  Zane  S.  Miles,  the  editor,  wrote  when 
he  sent  the  page-1  tearsheet  of  the  Ely  (Nevada) 
Ihiily  Times. 

He’s  correct  about  the  attractive  makeup,  but 
The  Times  isn’t  so  tiny.  It  has  2,500  circulation  in  a 
city  of  8,000.  It’s  published  five  days  a  week. 

“We’ve  spent  about  three  months  working  on  our 
design,’’  Miles  said,  “squirting  in  white  space,  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  six-column  format  and  generally  getting 
rid  of  the  garbage.” 

And  let’s  not  forget  going  to  those  beautifully 
functional  all-down  headlines.  The  biggest  one  is 
42  point. 

The  page  contains  strong  accents  in  all  corners. 
The  cowlwy  art,  jumping  up  and  down  with  action, 
is  44  picas  wide  and  9*,4  inches  fleep.  Make  ’em  big! 

“We’ve  done  one  thing  that’s  a  little  unusual,”  he 
■•said.  “Instead  of  settling  for  the  usual  14-pica 
measure  on  a  six-column  page,  w'e’ve  gone  to  13 
picas.  That  may  l)e  a  bit  much.  I’m  thinking  of 
using  13.6,  since  our  Ju.stowriters  can’t  give  us  the 
1.3.2  that  1  think  would  l)e  ideal.” 

A  13-pica  lK)dy  set  results  in  .30  points  of  air 
i>etween  columns.  Too  much?  It’s  plenty,  but  it  does 
re.sult  in  an  eye-inviting  page. 

There’s  ample  space  above  the  cutoff  atop  the 
nameplate — one  jiica.  Now  we  could  use  about  six 
|>oints  more  air  above  the  bottom  cutoff. 

The  underline  on  the  kicker  beginning  “Parade” 
is  tightly  against  the  kicker.  Then,  notice  that  the 
kicker  beginning  “Boys”  is  hacked  apart  in  three 
places  to  make  room  for  the  descenders. 

Miles,  as  an  experiment  with  underlines,  next 
time  try  a  solid  line  beneath  the  descenders,  with 
at  least  six  points  of  air.  Then,  try  a  bit  more  air 


George  R.  Sample,  the  publisher,  sent  the  tear- 
sheet  from  the  Carry  (Pa.)  Evening  Journal.  It’s  a 
variation  on  the  six-column  format. 

Four  columns  of  the  page  are  set  13.4  picas,  which 
gives  him  a  pica  of  air  between  the  columns.  The 
wi<le  measure  down  the  left  measures  24.6  and  the 
l)ox  itself  is  27.6. 

The  Houston  Post  uses  somewhat  similar  treat¬ 
ment  down  the  left.  But  it  incloses  the  wide-measure 
set  in  a  one-point  l»ox  with  rounded  top  and  bottom. 
'I'he  Post’s  effect  is  somewhat  more  graceful.  The 
coin-edge  box  here  is  heavy.  And  it  doesn’t  join  at 
the  corner.s.  The  Post  made  an  engraving  of  its 
rounded  box  and  the  corners  always  join. 

What  a  chastely  clean  nameplate!  Nary  an  ear. 
The  overhung  head  (No  Bottle  Of  Rum)  is  .some¬ 
thing  Layout  and  Design  would  have  screamed  at 
a  few  years  ago.  Now  it’s  a  device  that  imparts  a 
magazine  touch  to  a  newspaper. 

“In  our  opinion  (this  format)  creates  a  gorgeous 
product,”  Sample  wrote.  “But  it  po.ses  the  ((uestion 
of  whether  it’s  a  luxury  which  small  papers  po.ssibly 
cannot  afford. 

“We’re  knocking  our  local  news  off  our  No.  1 
display  spot  on  Page  1  since  small-town  local  stuff 
just  doesn’t  have  the  drama  on  most  days  to  give  it 
that  kind  of  display.” 

Not  so  .small.  He  has  4,120  circulation  in  a  city  of 

8,000. 
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^  ^r^index  '  DIRECTORY  Ol  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con- 
^  tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con- 
1  fldence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover- 
I  age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 

]. - 

.1 - 

^  AGRICULTURE 


‘"ARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo- 
>  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
i  quipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
f  inti  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
1  rger.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
1^,.  rry  Rand.  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
J.’I2I).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran- 
a-tiising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
lin  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
Ibusinesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
(SBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
d|30l)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


!copy.  photos  and  features  on  bell 

"ilitary  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
>0  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
•nd  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
SO  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director,  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co..  P.O.  Box  482,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2425. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY— Nows  specialists 

•t  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 

■ill  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 

ifisurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 

forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari- 

sble  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 

dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 

Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  heahh,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation.  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelohia. 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y,  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago.  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rates. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publislier 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  Yorl< 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


this  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 

ADDRESS  . 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  S234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
r  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 

earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 

>ss  billing.  (6-lines,  13  times,  $234;  6-llnes,  26- 
2-times.  $842.40.) 


inches.  $2.80  per  line. 

inches.  26-tlme  contra 

earns  10%  discount  | 

times,  $444.60;  6-llnes. 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

John  K.  McBride,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor-in-chief, 
feature  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  \ew  York  Mirror,  and  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  U.S.  Brewers  As¬ 
sociation,  appointed  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Canada  Dry 
Corporation. 

»  *  ♦ 

Meredith  S.  Conley  Inc.  has 
been  retained  as  public  relations 
coun.sel  for  Recruiting  Manage¬ 
ment  Consultants,  consultants 
to  industry  and  government. 

*  *  * 

l.ouis  G.  Buttell,  a  former  PR 
and  federal  affairs  representa¬ 
tive  in  Washington  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation-March  of 
Dimes,  has  been  promoted  from 
tlirector  for  information  services 
to  public  affairs  director  of  the 
American  Podiatry  Association. 
*  *  « 

H.  A.  Baker  Jr,  formerly  New 
York  public  relations  counsel, 
has  been  named  vicepresident 
of  the  Magnussen  Advertising 
.Agency,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

♦  »  » 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  has  transferred  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  consumer  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  public  relations  de- 
l)artment  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  York.  Carol  Moberg,  who 
supen'ised  the  agency’s  con¬ 
sumer  PR  activities  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  promoted  to 
group  manager  of  the  consumer 
divi.sion.  Helen  Burdett,  account 
executive  in  the  consumer  divi¬ 
sion,  also  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York.  She  was  wuth  the 
Public  Relations  Board  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  previously  a  women’s 
radio  feature  editor  of  UPI. 

*  *  « 

Robert  W.  O’Rourke  has  been 
appointed  field  services  coordi¬ 
nator  in  the  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Chicago  general  of¬ 
fice.  He  has  been  chief  writer 
in  the  communications  services 
divi.sion.  Charles  E.  Craft  has 
become  western  area  public  re¬ 
lations  repre-sentative  at  Kansas 
City.  Jerry  W.  Regan  has  be¬ 
come  community  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  refinery. 

*  *  « 

A  new  internal  communica¬ 
tions  section  has  been  created 
in  the  employee  and  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  American 
Oil  Company.  James  H.  Mayes 
will  be  manager  of  internal 
communications.  The  function 
will  rei>ort  to  Carl  I.  Huss,  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  serv¬ 
ices.  John  E.  Feehery  will  be 


supervisor  of  field  employee 
communications;  Dale  A.  Bolen, 
art  director;  James  A.  Welter, 
editor  of  employee  publications; 
and  Patricia  L.  McEnroe,  senior 
writer.  Mayes  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1961,  and  most  recently 
has  been  supervisor  of  publica¬ 
tions  services.  He  was  formerly 
a  district  editor  for  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  in  Tulsa  and 
oil  editor  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 

A  valnnche- Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Purdue  Frederick  Company 
and  Affiliates,  an  international 
pharmaceutical  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  complex,  announced 
that  Martin  Delano  Staiman 
has  joined  the  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  department  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 

*  *  * 

R.  Sanborn  Towle  has  been 
named  director  of  International 
Paper  Company’s  Creative 
Marketing  Center  in  Burlin¬ 
game,  California,  and  Al  S. 
Chamlee  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Creative  Market¬ 
ing  Center  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

International  Paper  Company 
operates  three  Creative  Market¬ 
ing  Centers  across  the  country; 
in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  Burlingame,  Calif.  Each 
Center  includes  exhibit  areas; 
as  intimate  presentation  room 
with  the  latest  in  audio-visual 
equipment;  conference  rooms, 
and  package  te.sting  areas. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Pendergast  apnointed 
director  of  training  for  Inmont 
Corporation’s  copying  products  . 
group. 

Most  recently  the  group’s  na¬ 
tional  accounts  manager  in 

Cincinnati.  Pendergast  joined 
Inmont  in  19.52.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Inmont  Management  De¬ 
velopment  School. 

«  «  ♦ 

E.  R.  (Ernie)  Pearson  named 
general  manager  of  the  Flint 
Ink  Corp.  new  facility  in  East 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
branch,  Flint’s  seventeenth,  has 
been  planned  to  serve  the  pub- 
li.shing  and  packaging  pnxlucers 
of  the  Boston-Providence  area. 

*  *  * 

RoBrar  A.  Fox  named  Market¬ 
ing  vicepresident  for  Canada 
Dry  Corporation.  Fox  was  most 
recently  as.sociated  with  T.  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.,  where  he  directed 
that  company’s  new  product 
marketing  activities.  He  earlier 
served  as  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Lipton  and  previously 
was  a  sales  manager  with 
Procter  &  Gamble. 

*  *  • 

James  B.  Devine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  American  Airlines  as 
director  of  public  relations. 
Pacific  and  will  be  based  in 
Honolulu.  His  background  with 
the  airline’s  public  relations  de¬ 


partment  includes  positions  as 
editor  of  the  company  news¬ 
paper,  manager  of  news  serv¬ 
ices,  director  of  the  New  York 
public  relations  bureau  and, 
most  recently,  director  of  public 
relations.  Before  joining  Ameri¬ 
can,  he  w’as  a  newsman  in 
Boston. 

• 

PR  office  opens 
in  San  Francisco 

Ketchum  MacLeod  &  Grove 
have  opened  a  public  relations 
branch  in  San  Francisco  and 
named  Jack  Salter  as  west  coast 
PR  manager.  Salter  has  been 
editor  of  Miller  Freeman  Publi¬ 
cations’  Electrical  West,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  past  five 
years. 

John  Calder,  engineering 
editor  of  Electrical  West,  be¬ 
came  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  w'ill  be  involved  in  all 
business  aspects  as  he  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Peggy  Boyer,  former  assist¬ 
ant  editor  is  returning  to  that 
post  from  Brussels,  after  almost 
five  years  with  London  and 
European  offices  of  Miller  Free¬ 
man’s  European  publications. 

• 

Ad  agency  grows 
big  in  Texas 

O’Neill  &  A.ssociates,  Inc., 
Houston-based  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  has 
moved  into  larger  quarters  in  a 
brand  new  building  in  Houston 
Tex. — and  has  added  a  full¬ 
time  media  director  to  its  staff. 

The  agency — 18  months  old 
and  already  billing  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  dollars  annually — has 
increased  its  staff  to  seven 
people  with  the  addition  of  Miss 
Sonia  Alcoser  as  media  director. 

The  move  and  staff  addition 
w'ere  announced  by  Michael  B. 
O’Neill,  president  of  O’Neill  & 
Associates.  O’Neill  founded  the 
agency  in  March  of  1968. 

• 

.‘iO-year-man  takes 
$2500,,  goes  to  work 

Cleveland 

Eugene  Whitney,  67,  chief 
copy  editor  on  the  sports  desk 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  for  50  years. 
Since  1919,  when  he  began  as 
an  office  boy,  he  has  held  about 
every  job  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Anyone  with  such  fortitude 
deserves  something  extra.  So 
William  M.  Ware,  executive 
editor,  presented  Whitney  with 
a  check  for  $2,500.  He  thanked 
the  boss,  returned  to  his  desk 
and  went  to  work. 


Establishment  of  a  corporate 
public  relations  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  serve  the  Western 
states  has  been  announced  by 
Heublein,  Inc.,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gregg  M.  Reynolds,  recently 
appointed  Western  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  heads  the  office 
located  at  57  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Heublein,  Inc.,  is  an 
international  marketer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  spirits,  wine,  beer  and 
specialty  foods. _ 

Ed  Morgan  returns 
to  ABC  News  staff 

Edward  P.  Morgan  rejoins 
the  ABC  News  staff  October  6, 
it  was  announced  by  Elmer  W. 
Lower,  president  of  ABC  News. 
Morgan  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  on  leave  from  ABC  News 
as  a  senior  correspondent  with 
PBL — the  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory. 

Morgan  began  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman  in  1932  with  the  Seattle 
Star.  He  served  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  United  Press 
for  nine  years,  during  which 
time  he  scored  a  world  beat  on 
the  assassination  of  Leon  Trots¬ 
ky  in  Mexico.  His  first  broad¬ 
casting  experience  came  when 
he  served  with  UP  in  Honolulu. 

From  1943  to  1946,  Morgan 
was  a  war  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mor¬ 
gan  joined  Collier’s  Magazine 
in  1946  as  an  associate  editor. 
In  19.50,  he  joined  Edward  R. 
Murrow’s  “This  I  Believe” 
radio  series  as  editor  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  He  rejoined  the  CBS 
News  staff  in  1951  and  went  to 
ABC  in  1955. 

• 

Basketball  player 
now  sports  editor 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Changes  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  News  were 
announced  last  week  by  Hugh 
N.  Boyd,  publisher. 

John  E.  Oakley,  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  is  now  sports  editor, 
and  Alfred  K.  Miller,  who  held 
that  post  for  20  of  the  38  ye.irs 
he  has  worked  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  now  day  sports  editor. 

Oakley  has  play^  with  the 
Rochester  Royals  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Royals  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association. 
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Plymouth  Barracuda 


Dodge  Challenger 


Plymouth  GTX 


Valiant  Duster  340 


Dodge  Charger  500 


OUR 

»>OirrS  PROGRAM 
FOR 

THIS  SEASON 


The  Chrysler  season  has  arrived.  Scout  this 
lineup  for  1970: 

For  a  starter,  Plymouth  1970  makes  it  with 
the  Rapid  Transit  System:  The  fabulous 
Barracuda  Series.  Valiant  Duster  340.  And  the 
imperturbable  Plymouth  GTX. 

You  could  be  Dodge  Materfal.  Find  out 


with  a  run  in  the  cars  with  the  bumblebee  stripe; 
The  Challenger.  Charger  500.  Dart  Swinger  340. 
Coronet  Super  Bee. 

The  loaded  lineup.  Performance  on  wheels, 
waiting  for  the  moment  you  take  over. 

Think  about  it.  You'll  feel  like  a  million  at 
the  wheel  of  one  of  these  proud  new  beauties. 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE  BOB  HOPE  SPECIALS  AND  AFL  FOOTBALL.  IN  COLOR  ON  NBC. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING  WITH  CARE 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks  •  Simca  •  Sunbeam 


Hugh  W.  Robertson  Jr.,  Rkh- 


gineering  in  the  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  at  the  University  of  mond  (Va.)  News  Leader] 

James  Ryan,  St.  Petersburn 
(Fla.)  Times] 

Harold  Scarlett,  Hou  tm, 
(Texas)  Post] 

hee  Sentell,  Decatur  (A1 1.) 


Air,  water  pollution 
control  is  examined 


North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
outlined  a  number  of  alterna¬ 
tives  for  controlling  air  pollu¬ 
tion  from  motor  vehicles,  which 
he  said  cause  “perhaps  a  third 
of  our  total  pollution.” 

Nashville,  Tenn.  not  so  much  technical  as  they 
“Which  is  worth  more— an  in-  are  social.”  Change  in  engines  due 

dustry  which  provides  jobs  but  ‘fViurt  artion*  ahead  The  number  of  vehicles  in 

pollutes  the  water,  or  the  fish  simultaneous  use  can  be  limited 

that  are  killed  by  water  pollu-  Until  now,  the  newsmen  were  by  substitution  of  mass  transit, 
tion?  Or  is  there  a  way  to  have  told,  efforts  to  control  air  pollu-  staggered  working  hours  and 
l>oth  the  industry  and  the  fish?”  tion  have  depended  mostly  on  decentralized  economic  activity, 
These  were  among  the  ques-  conference,  conciliation  and  per-  stern  said.  Mechanical  devices 
tions  discussed  as  newspaper^  suasion.  But  in  the  future,  such  can  be  used  to  cut  the  amount 
men  from  11  Southern  states  methods  will  be  augmented  by  of  pollution  produced  by  inter- 
gathered  here  September  8-11  “a  lot  of  court  action,”  predicted  nal  combustion  engines,  or 
for  a  seminar  on  air  and  water  Gene  B.  Welsh,  regional  air  pol-  types  of  motors  can  be  substi- 
pollution.  lution  consultant  for  the  U.S.  tuted,  he  explained,  adding: 

Twenty-seven  reporters,  edi-  Public  Health  Service  in  At-  “i  think  an  alternate  to  the 

tors  and  editorial  writers  at-  lanta.  internal  combustion  engine  is 

tended  the  seminar,  one  of  10  Another  speaker,  P.  H.  Me-  very  much  in  the  future.” 
sponsored  this  year  by  the  Gauhey,  director  of  the  Sanitary  The  newsmen  also  contributed 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Engineering  Research  Labora-  their  points  of  view  to  the  dis- 
Association  Foundation.  The  tory  at  the  University  of  Cali-  cussions  which  ran  throughout 
seminar  was  presented  in  coop-  fornia  in  Berkeley,  told  the  the  three-day  session, 
eration  with  the  Department  of  seminar  that  man  himself  is  “at  it  is  taking  the  wrong  ap- 
Environmental  and  Water  Re-  the  same  time  the  culprit  and  proach  to  say  that  the  public 
sources  Engineering  at  Vander-  the  victim  of  environmental  pol-  can  have  as  much  pollution  con- 
bilt  University.  lution.”  trol  as  it  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

Discussions  were  provoked  by  Man,  said  McGauhey,  “builds  declared  Nat  Caldwell,  Pulitzer- 
such  statements  as  the  declara-  his  whole  economy  around  the  prize  winning  reporter  for  the 
tion  of  August  T.  Rossano,  pro-  conversion  of  resources  into  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
fessor  of  air  resources  engineer-  maximum  volume  of  solid  wastes  The 
ing  at  the  University  of  Wash-  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
ington  in  Seattle,  that  the  real 

problems  in  air  pollution  “are  environmental  sciences  and  en 


Bill  Shipp,  Atlanta  (G  i.) 
Constitution] 

James  Turner,  Johnson  Citifi 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle] 
William  L.  Walker,  Chari  s- 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier; 

Robert  A.  Willis,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Timss] 

Todd  Wright,  West  Palm 
oUier  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 

Other  SNPA  Foundation  sem¬ 
inars  scheduled  for  this  fall  are 
“Exploring  the  Moon  anj 
Planets,”  September  28-Octo!)ei| 
2  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Charlottesville;  “Urbaii 
Transportation  and  Public  Polij 
cy,”  October  19-23  at  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta; 
“The  South  in  American  Poli¬ 
tics,”  November  10-13  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Tus¬ 
caloosa;  and  “Innovations  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,”  December  15-19,  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  Gaines 

average  citizen  has  a 

right,  Caldwell  insisted,  to  take  ^  * 

Arthur  Stern,  professor  of  the  attitude  that  “It’s  my  air  Ale  and  cigar  man 

and  my  water,  and  any  man  McKean  has  joiner 

who  uses  It  has  an  obligation  ^ 

to  return  it  in  at  least  as  good  executive  on  the  Ballantine  Ale 
cone^.tion  as  it  was  before  he  and  Consolidated  Cigar  Corpora 

tion  accounts,  it  has  been  an 
Other  newsmen  attending  the  ^^^^ced  by  Adolph  J.  Toigo 

seminar  vrore:  .  .-r  »  president.  McKean  started  hi: 

Donald  Bliss,  Louisville  (Ky.)  career  in  the  advertising  de- 

^  partment  of  the  Bank  o: 

Charleston  America.  He  moved  to  BBDf 

j  ..  where  he  became  account  execu 

Clyde  Burnett,  Lindsay  News-  Recall  Drug,  Campbel 

papers,  Sarasota  Fla.;  Soup  and  Scott  Paper. 

James  E.  Charlet,  Jr.,  Clarks¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Leaf -Chronicle] 

Larry  Dickinson,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  iState-Times] 

Dodson,  Macon 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


Philip  A. 

(Ga.)  News] 

Dan  Dowe,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News] 

Charles  Gordon,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News] 

Jim  Henderson,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Daily  World] 

Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson 

(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger] 

Joseph  E.  Howell,  Tulsa 

(Okla.)  Tribune] 

Charles  Jean,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star] 

William  Lakeman,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star] 
James  Lund,  Culfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald. 

Fred  R.  Pass,  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News] 

George  W.  Passage,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press] 

Tom  Raum,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times] 
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Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


LARRY  McGHEE,  39,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union.  A  16-year  Union 
veteran,  McGhee  succeeds  Rob¬ 
ert  V.  Brown,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  a  groi  p 
of  weeklies  in  Southern  California. 
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Clothes. 

Originally  designed  to  protect  us  from  the  elements,  they'll  someday  protect  us  from  each  other. 

The  clothes  will  be  treated  with  chemical  agent  and  a  virus  similar  Ideas  like  synthetic  arteries  Arti- 

chemical  agents  capable  of  catch-  to  smallpox  have  already  been  ficial  grass  Durable-press  fabrics, 

ing  and  killing  a  virus  before  the  highly  successful.  And  the  scien-  Shrapnel-proof  vests  Portable 

virus  catches  us.  tists  involved  believe  the  day  of  landing  fields  Fireproof  curtains. 

Early  experiments  with  germ-free  clothing  isn  t  far  off. 

wool  and  cotton  fabrics,  an  existing  When  that  day  comes, 

another  improbable  idea  will  have 
joined  a  long  list  of  improbable 
Ideas  from  the  textile  industry. 


American  Textile  Manufacturers 

{Institute,  Inc.  1S01  Johnston  Building. 
Charlotte  North  Carolina  28202 
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Newspaper  hill 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

vantage  over  his  competitor  in 
attracting  advertising.  Sunday 
circulation  is  greater,  and  his¬ 
torically  contains  the  most  ad¬ 
vertising.  Again,  the  paper  with 
I  the  Sunday  edition  would,  in  all 
!  likelihood,  quickly  attain  a  dom¬ 
inance  in  attracting  advertising 
and  the  competitor,  without  a 
Sunday  edition,  would  never 
catch  up. 

“The  only  realistic  alternative 
would  be  that  both  papers  would 
have  to  publish  Sunday  editions, 
and  that  would  require  two  sets 
of  presses  and  other  mechanical 
equipment,”  and  this.  Levin  as- 
serte<l,  “just  will  not  work.” 

“While  the  Department  of 
Justice  stated  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  a  joint  oper¬ 
ating  arrangement  might  be 
tolerated  on  Sundays,  I  must 
note  my  doubt  as  to  this  —  since 
a  Sunday  arrangement  would 
still  contain  the  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws”  condemned  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

“The  Newspaper  Preservation 
Bill  is  indeed  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,”  Levin  said.  “It  is  not 
harmful  or  damaging  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  to  labor  or  to  competition. 
The  advertisers  and  consumers 
benefit  by  the  savings  provided 
in  a  joint  operation.  The  bill 
would  not  cost  jobs,  but,  to  the 
contrary,  preserves  existing  em¬ 
ployment.  Competition  would 
still  be  protected  from  predatory 
pricing  or  other  discriminatory 
practices.” 

Harkins  introduced  an  article 
in  Farhes  magazine  which  as¬ 
serted  that  there  was  an  active 
market  for  newspapers  —  a 
dozen  buyers  for  any  seller. 
Celler  interposed  that  he  had 
read  the  article  and  found  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  market  for  a  failing 
newspaper. 

When  Harkins  asked  Levin  if 
he  would  put  in  the  record  the 
rea.son  why  some  publishers  ob- 
ject.-d  to  giving  the  committee 
the  text  of  their  joint  agree¬ 
ments,  I>evin  said  it  was  because 
they  did  not  want  their  provi¬ 
sions  disclosed  to  competitors,  or 
to  labor  unions  to  be  used  in 
contract  negotiations,  or  to  per¬ 
sons  who  might  sue  for  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Such  damage  suits  are  pending 
in  San  Francisco  and  Tucson. 

At  hearings  before  the  Hart 
committee  last  year,  Edwin 
Zimmerman,  then  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  testified  that 
longevity  did  not  grant  immu¬ 
nity  from  antitrust  prosecutions 
to  existing  agreements.  I.>evin, 
referring  to  the  prospect  that 
other  agreements  might  be  at- 
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tacked  in  court,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  court  rulings  in 
the  Tucson  case  would  have  no 
legal  or  binding  effect  upon 
other  agreements  nor  would  it 
prevent  treble  damage  suits. 

‘Under  the  gun’ 

Only  legislation,  he  declared, 
could  take  the  newspapers  out 
from  “under  the  gun.” 

Levin  said  he  was  the  legisla¬ 
tive  counsel  for  the  Tucson 
newspapers  and  that  those  pa¬ 
pers  were  paying  him  to  testify 
in  their  behalf.  Harkins  asked 
if  it  w’as  not  the  objective  of  the 
Tucson  newspapers  to  have  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions  that  they  were 
violating  the  antitrust  laws 
abrogated  by  legislations. 

“That  is  why  I  am  here,  sir,” 
Levin  replied. 

Levin  said  the  publishers 
wanted  substitution  of  the  rule 
of  reason  for  the  per  se  require¬ 
ments  of  the  existing  laws.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  Levin’s  view, 
expanded  the  “failing  company” 
doctrine  enunciated  several 
years  ago  in  the  International 
Shoe  Company  case  by  requiring 
that  before  a  newspaper  entered 
into  a  joint  agreement  it  must 
demonstrate  that  it  was  bank¬ 
rupt  and  unable  to  find  a  pur¬ 
chaser  for  it. 

Levin  asserted  there  was  no 
market  for  failing  newspapers, 
citing  the  fact  that  nobodv 
wanted  to  buy  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune.  He  said 
a  publisher  should  not  be  judged 
to  be  failing. 

“The  courts,”  he  submitted, 
“should  not  decide  that  a  news¬ 
paper  was  not  failing  as  long  as 
the  owner  was  willing  to  put  up 
larger  amounts  of  his  own 
money  to  keep  it  going  when 
it  was  not  commercially  success¬ 
ful.” 

At  an  earlier  hearing.  Rep. 
Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii  had 
insisted  that  profit  pooling  was 
an  essential  element  of  joint 
publishing  ventures.  Levin  re¬ 
iterated  that  claim,  asserting 
that  profit  pooling  had  no  effect 
upon  editorial  competition. 

Rep.  E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation,  asserted  that  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  joint  publishing  ventures  was 
a  matter  of  jKilicy  for  Congress, 
not  the  court.s,  to  decide.  He 
supported  I^evin’s  contention 
that  the  “failing  company” 
criteria  established  by  the  courts 
in  the  International  Shoe  Co. 
case  were  inapplicable  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Stephen  R.  Barnett,  acting 
professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  who 
said  he  represented  no  one  but 
himself,  gave  the  committee  a 
lengthy  statement  in  which  he 
asserted  that  enactment  of  the 


pending  legislation  would  be  “a 
national  tragedy.” 

John  R.  Malone,  w’ho  described 
himself  as  “a  consulting  econ¬ 
omist  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
operations”  who  appeared  at  his 
own  invitation,  gave  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  statement  in  which  he 
urged  strengthening  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law’s  and  their  “enforce¬ 
ment  to  an  even  greater  degree.” 
H.  R.  279  should  not  be  enacted 
“under  any  circumstances  or  for 
any  excuse,”  he  declared. 

• 

Deaths 

James  Rufus  Doig,  65,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives;  September  22. 

«  *  * 

Bbrniece  Neal  Batterton, 
71,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Johna  (Ariz.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Neu'8;  September  7. 

*  4>  * 

Charles  S.  Dudley,  88, 
columnist  and  new’sman  for  70 
years,  50  of  them  with  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
Telegraph;  September  15. 

*  *  * 

Pulton  J.  Redman,  84, 
former  publisher  of  defunct 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News; 
September  11. 

*  *  * 

Fred  E.  Hamlin,  55,  staff 
w’riter  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram;  September  13. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Watson,  89, 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  from  1924  to  1950  and  a 
staff  member  for  48  years; 
September  18. 

*  *  * 

Albert  T.  Supple,  74,  retired 
(1962)  reporter  after  30  years 
w’ith  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record- 
American;  September  16. 

*  *  * 

Don  Belding,  72,  founder  in 
1942  and  former  chairman  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  September  16. 

*  *  * 

Marj  Heyduck,  56,  columnist 
for  the  Dayton  (0.)  Journal 
Herald.  September  15. 

»  *  * 

E.  N.  (Ted)  Davis,  69,  re¬ 
tired  (1968)  associate  editor  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader  Post; 
September  21. 

• 

Washiii^on  chief 

Miami 

Norman  0.  Wagy,  director  of 
news  of  Storer  television  station 
WJW-TV,  Cleveland,  has  been 
appointed  bureau  chief  of  the 
Storer  Broadcasting  News 
Bureau  in  Washington.  He  re¬ 
places  Linton  Wells  w’ho  retired. 
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Whites  vent 
ire  against 
reporters 

Little  Rock,  Ark, 

“You  always  distorted  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  You  want  niggers  and 
whites  together.  I  don’t  want  t>> 
see  you  here  again  or  any  plan- 
else.” 

That’s  what  the  big  woman- 
who  has  reportedly  bragged  that 
she  could  whip  any  three  men— 
told  5-foot,  93-pound  Sue 
Saunders,  a  correspondent  for 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  before 
she  attacked  her  in  Forrest 
City,  Ark.  on  September  17. 

Mrs.  Saunders,  31,  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Gazette  for 
about  four  months  in  the 
racially-tense  Eastern  Arkansas 
town  that  has  become  a  hazard¬ 
ous  duty  area  for  newsmen. 

The  large  w’oman  then  pushed 
Mrs.  Saunders  to  the  ground  and 
Mrs.  Saunders  said,  “I  think  she 
hit  me  a  couple  of  times.”  A 
group  of  men  stood  nearby 
laughing  and  shouting  obsceni¬ 
ties,  she  reported,  and  a  police 
car  passed  by  but  did  not  bother 
to  interfere.  Mrs.  Saunders  said, 
“I  started  to  crawl  away  and  she 
jumped  on  me.”  Crying  later, 
she  said,  “I  hate  to  let  them 
know’  they  got  to  me.” 

She  had  been  sent  to  a  school 
to  interview’  white  pickets  who 
were  protesting  alleged  rape 
threats  against  white  teen-agers 
by  young  Negroes.  Mrs.  Saun¬ 
ders,  who  has  been  active  in 
civil  rights  organizations  in  the 
area,  said  she  had  been  called  a 
Communist  and  been  threatened 
on  several  occasions  before  she 
became  affiliated  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Newsmen  have  been  attacked 
or  threatened  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  in  Forrest  City  during 
recent  weeks.  Some  white  resi¬ 
dents  charge  that  the  Little 
Rock  and  Memphis  papers,  as 
w’ell  as  the  local  newspaper,  are 
printing  what  they  call  “nigger 
news”  and  do  not  give  the  w’hite 
community’s  side  of  the  story. 
Miss  Saunders  had  been  sent  to 
the  school  specifically  to  get  “the 
white  pickets’  side  of  the  story.” 

An  Arkansas  Democrat  re¬ 
porter  was  told  one  night, 
“When  the  shooting  starts,  you 
reporters  are  going  to  be  the 
first  to  get  it.” 

• 

7()0,00()  flag  deoalft 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
reported  sale  of  more  than  700,- 
000  First-on-the-Moon  flag  de¬ 
cals  offered  by  the  new.spap«  r 
as  a  public  service. 
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Publishers  endorse 
bar-press  guidelines 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Fair  trial-free  press  guide¬ 
lines  received  the  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  after  a 
panel  discussion  at  its  48th 
annual  meeting  here  September 
22-23. 

The  action  endorsing  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  proposed  rules 
for  news  coverage  of  criminal 
cases  were  “worth  a  trial”  came 
just  three  days  before  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  news  media  and 
of  the  state’s  bar  association 
were  to  iron  out  the  final  ver¬ 
biage  and  formally  adopt  the 
code.  This  conference  was 
scheduled  for  September  26  in 
New  York. 

Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  had  previously  recom¬ 
mended  adoption  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  which  are  modelled  after 
the  code  in  effect  in  Washington 
State  for  several  years. 

Associate  Judge  Francis 
Bergan  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  his  colleagues  were 
heartened  by  the  willingness  of 
the  press  to  cooperate  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  defendants  be¬ 
fore  and  during  trials. 

While  there  was  some  am¬ 
biguity  in  the  language  of  the 
guidelines,  they  contain  little 
danger  of  infringement  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  said 
Judge  Bergan,  who  was  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  Albany  before 
he  became  jurist. 

Kennedy  eoverace  reasonable 

Judge  Bergan  commented,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  that  he  thought  the  press 
coverage  of  the  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  accident  involving  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  was  “reason¬ 
able”  and  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  guidelines.  The 
news  media  had  a  duty  to  keep 
pressure  on  the  officials  in  the 
case  when  it  appeared  there  had 
been  inadequate  investigation 
and  action,  in  the  judge’s  opin¬ 
ion. 

Judge  Bergan  remarked  he 
saw  no  likelihood  that  the  ex¬ 
tensive  news  coverage  would  be 
cited  as  prejudicial  to  Senator 
Kennedy  since  he  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  in  connection 
with  the  accident  in  which  Mary 
Jo  Kopechne  died.  This  would 
preclude  a  second  charge, 
amounting  to  double  jeopardy. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  report¬ 
ing  on  the  accident,  Clifton 
Daniel,  associate  editor  of  the 
•Veto  York  Times,  said  he  wrote 


an  office  memorandum  in  which 
he  took  the  view  that  the  stories 
had  gone  beyond  the  proposed 
fair  trial  guidelines.  On  more 
careful  examination  of  the  code, 
he  said,  he  reached  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  Times’  coverage 
did  not  transgress  it  as  much  as 
he  had  thought. 

No  sanclionN  prescribed 

Daniel,  who  has  been  active 
in  the  bar-press  discussions,  said 
the  Times  would  adhere  to  the 
guidelines.  He  stressed  that  they 
contained  neither  sanctions  nor 
penalties  and  “if  a  newspaper 
steps  outside  of  them  it  does  so 
at  the  risk  of  public  censure  or 
rebuke  from  the  court,  which 
they  already  face.” 

Daniel  reported  that  New 
York  Netvs  editors  had  declared 
they  will  not  adhere  to  the 
guidelines.  They  stand,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  on  the  position  taken  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  that  the 
press  should  not  “bargain  away 
any  First  Amendment  rights.” 

The  New  York  Post,  Daniel 
said,  hadn’t  yet  made  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  guidelines  known. 
None  of  the  three  New  York 
dailies  is  a  member  of  the  state 
association. 

A  publisher  asked  Judge 
Bergan  if  he  thought  the  stand¬ 
off  attitude  of  the  News  might 
weaken  the  guidelines.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  the  voluntary  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  code  by  other 
news  media  would  be  a  strong 
moral  force  that  could  bring 
about  a  change  on  the  part  of 
the  News  or  other  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  at  the  outset. 

Millard  Browne,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Buffalo 
Evenhifi  News,  said  the  bar 
committee  was  asking  for  a 
slight  modification  in  language 
in  the  section  of  the  guidelines 
pertaining  to  pre-trial  hearings. 
The  editors  also  want  a  few 
amendments. 

C'.orycll  is  president 

In  the  election  of  a.ssociation 
officers,  Roger  C.  Coryell,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  Albany — the 
Times-Union,  the  Knickerbocker 
News  and  the  Union -Star — 
moved  up  to  the  presidency.  He 
succeeds  Peter  Corson,  publisher 
of  the  Lockport  Union  Sun  aud 
Journal. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Raymond  C. 
Kennedy,  Hudson  Register  Star, 
secretary-treasurer.  Newly 


elected  directors  are  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Newsday,  and  William 
M.  Fallis,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  for  three  years,  and 
David  C.  Hume,  Schenectady 
Gazette,  for  one  year 

The  publishers  approved  a 
budget  of  $76,000  for  the  next 
year.  The  treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  current  bank  balance 
of  $79,000. 

L.  Ken  Peet,  general  manager 
of  the  association,  advised  pub¬ 
lishers  to  weigh  carefully  any 
proposals  by  typographical 
unions  to  trade  away  “bogus” 
for  new  benefits. 

“First  be  sure  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  your  bogus  composition,” 
Peet  said.  “In  many  New  York 
newspaper  shops  the  publishers 
aren’t  paying  for  any  bogus.” 

Peet  said  a  critical  shortage 
of  personnel  for  offset  printing 
had  developed  in  the  state  and 
competent  journeymen  in  this 
field  are  getting  up  to  $12,000  a 
year  plus  overtime. 

Working  with  publishers  of 
weeklies,  Peet  reported,  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  try  again  to  have 
the  legislature  rewrite  the  def¬ 
inition  of  “newspaper”  so  that 
papers  printed  in  central  plants 
outside  their  home  areas  won’t 
be  penalized  with  loss  of  legal 
advertising. 

Manpower  savings 

A  panel  chaired  by  John  E. 
Heselden,  vicepresident-opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
gave  some  suggestions  for  better 
utilization  of  manpower  that 
could  effect  important  savings. 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  director 
of  circulation  for  the  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Rochester,  de- 
.scribed  how  revisions  in  motor 
route  work  resulted  in  improved 
service  and  more  subscriptions 
to  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Ithaca,  Danville  and  Bingham¬ 
ton.  In  one  situation,  he  said,, 
the  profits  on  tube  routes  were 
so  good  the  men  lacked  the 
“hunger  incentive”  to  get  new 
customers. 

In  the  Binghamton  operations, 
Ander.son  said,  he  has  put 
county  supervisors  in  charge  of 
50  tube  routes  on  which  9,000 
papers  are  delivered.  Sales  man¬ 
agers  have  been  appointed  for 
Rochester  motor  routes. 

Heselden  remarked  that  And¬ 
erson  was  one  of  a  few  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaperboy  scholarship 
winners  who  had  taken  up  a 
career  in  circulation  work. 

On  the  advertising  side,  Mark 
R.  Arnold,  advertising  director 
of  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  in  the  Gannett 
Group,  gave  some  ideas  to  help 
salesmen  by  cutting  down  on 
their  detail  work  and  giving 
them  more  time  to  do  things 
they  like.  A  staff  survey  dis¬ 
closed  that  ad  salesmen  like  to 
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meet  people,  help  to  improve 
business  and  solve  merchants’ 
problems. 

Orb  C.  Reeder,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  production  manager  of 
the  Binghamton  Press,  stressed 
the  need  for  management  to  give 
supervisors  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  policies. 

“Management  must  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions,”  said  Heselden,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  Reeder’s  dual  ca¬ 
pacity,  “You  can’t  just  be  a 
publisher  who  deals  only  with 
shop  foremen.” 

• 

Only  3  on  Cohn 
panel  familiar 
with  Life  story 

Matters  of  interest  relating  to 
publicity  and  a  fair  trial 
emerged  from  the  Roy  M.  Cohn 
briberj’-conspiracy  trial  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  New  York  this 
week. 

During  the  selection  of  a 
jury,  only  three  of  33  veniremen 
questioned  by  Federal  Judge 
Inzer  B.  Wyatt  said  they  had 
read  a  Life  magazine  article  on 
Cohn,  published  September  6. 

Proceedings  at  that  stage  were 
halted  as  Cohn,  a  former  As¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  Attorney  in  New 
York  and  former  chief  counsel 
to  the  late  Senator  Joseph  F. 
McCarthy,  sought  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  have  the  trial  postponed 
or  charges  against  himself  and 
two  others  dismissed.  They  are 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines,  Inc., 
whose  franchise  and  properties 
the  city  took  over  in  1962. 

The  Life  article — suggesting 
that  Cohn  had  used  his  influence 
as  a  friend  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  have  three  FBI  agents  re¬ 
moved  after  they  had  aided  U.S. 
Attorney  Rol)ert  M.  Morgenthau 
in  obtaining  evidence  against 
Cohn — was  summarized  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  was  fea¬ 
tured  on  .  television  and  radio 
news  programs. 

Nevertheless,  only  three  pro¬ 
spective  jurors  acknowledged 
they  had  read  or  heard  anj’thing 
about  the  article.  Two — both 
women  —  were  dismissed  by  the 
judge.  The  third,  temporarily 
seated  in  the  jury  box  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  government. 

A  day  before  the  trial  was 
scheduled  to  begin,  information 
brought  out  in  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ings  was  published  concerning 
Judge  Wyatt’s  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships  with  two 
of  Morgenthau’s  assistants. 
Cohn  asked  the  judge  to  dis¬ 
qualify  himself  from  conducting 
the  trial  but  the  jurist,  an  ap¬ 
pointee  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  thought  otherwise. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Stpt.  17  S<pt.  24 
(Naw  York  Stock  Exchangt) 

Barkay  Photo  .  lY'A  HJi 

Bolsa  Catcada  .  IV/i  74% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg .  28  28 

Cowlas  Communicationt  .  10%  10% 

Crowall  Colliar  .  32  33'/] 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  34%  35% 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  33%  33'A 

Dayco  Corp .  25%  25% 

Editman  Kodak  .  77%  78% 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  24 

Fairchild  Camara  .  74%  7?% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding .  11%  13% 

Gannatt  Co.  .  34%  37 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  47%  47'% 


TOGETHERNESS  IS  a  working  partnership  between  newspapers  and 
advertisers,  as  illustrated  by  this  trio  at  the  "Markets-I970's" 
seminar  in  New  York.  Linking  Frank  Batten,  left,  publisher  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  with  William  Ewen,  director 
of  advertising  services  of  the  Borden  Company,  is  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA.  Ewen  is  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Batten  gave  the  keynote 
address  for  the  conference. 

Much  color  in  fall 
advertising  picture 

Bv  Suttan  Ruttenliaum 


Great  Northern  Paper  .  54  55 

Harris  Intertype  .  70  4?% 

Inmont  . .  20'/i  20% 

International  Paper  .  38%  40 

Kimberly  Clark  .  45  44% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  41%  40 

North  American  Rockwall  24%  27 

Time  Inc .  44'/2  45% 

times  Mirror  .  45%  44% 

(American  Stock  Eschange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  82%  SV/i 

Oomtar  .  13  12% 

Ehrenraich  Photo  .  2t'/4  30% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  24%  28% 

New  York  Times  .  49%  47% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  13%  13% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . .  23%  23% 

Wood  Industries  .  15%  17% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  37  40 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  32  32 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  35  35 

Dow  Jones  .  128  133 

Downa  Comms .  17%  18 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  20%  21 

Federated  Publications  .  47  47% 


newspapers  as  a  prime  advertis-  ((uarter  sizes  featured  the  Ford 


ing  medium. 

Leading  the  list  of  announce¬ 
ments  are  the  auto  manufactur- 


LTI)  wagon  and  the  Maverick. 
A  $14  million  campaign  by 


Gr»y  Advtg . 

..  _  15 

14% 

HurUtron  . 

.  5% 

5% 

L«e  Enftrprists  . 

.  IT"/, 

18% 

Media  General  . 

.  34 

34 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

.  22 

73% 

Photon  . 

.  I»% 

21% 

Poit  Corp.  (Witc.) 

.  18% 

19 

(Canadian 

Exchanges) 

Abitibi 

.  »% 

»'/i 

8.  C.  Forest 

.  32 

31 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

.  25 

25 

MacMillan  Bloadel 

.  34% 

34% 

Southam  Prass  . 

.  58% 

58 

Thomson  Newspapers 

.  19 

l»% 

Buick  is  running  announcement  newspapers.  Magnavox  has  split  - 

ads  in  l,4r)0  dailies  and  2,100  the  country  into  16  marketing  naner  naniPR 

weeklies  with  the  goal  of  reach-  zones  with  individual  managers  -i  i  * 

ing  3,100  dealer  areas.  helping  to  direct  the  expendi-  manager 

Ads  running  in  size  from  300  tures  of  local  ad  dollars.  Antonio 

lines  to  full-page  will  be  appear-  One  example  is  the  Rocky  William  C.  Thomas  has  been 


lines  to  full-page  will  be  appear-  One  example  is  the  Rocky  William  C.  Thomas  has  been 
ing  during  the  announcement  Mountain  zone  manager  who  has  named  retail  advertising  man- 
period  and  will  be  reinforced  worked  with  the  Dejiver  Post  to  apej.  Antmiio  Liffht, 

into  1970  with  modified  sche-  design  a  four-color  double-truck  jt  was  announced  by  Frank  A*, 
dules  of  follow-up  ads.  ad  that  broke  late  last  month.  Bennack  Jr.,  publisher.  He  suc- 

Chevrolet  is  adding  “more  Polaroid  cameras  will  contin-  ceeds  Lynn  Eckhoff,  w'ho  has 
visibility  and  impact”  to  its  ue  into  the  new  year  with  its  be^n  nafned  to  the  new  post  of 
regular  four-page  announcement  regular  series  off  our  Specta-  department  store  advertising 
units  this  year  with  its  first  Color  ads,  plus  black  and  white  supervisor. 

entry  into  SpectaColor  in  major  in  63  markets.  Two-page  news-  Before  joining  the  Light  in 
market  dailies.  Other  papers  paper  spreads  will  run  every  day  July  1968,  as  assistant  retail 
will  be  carrying  black  and  white  for  85  da.vs  before  Christmas.  ad  manager,  Thomas  was  as- 
inserts.  Color  also  characterizes  Na-  sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 

American  Motors  is  introduc-  tional  Distillers’  Old  Crow  Times  Trinities  Daily  in  Flor- 
ing  the  Hornet  in  more  than  Bourbon  campaign,  as  it  moves  ence,  Alabama. 

2,000  dailies,  following  a  pre-  into  an  all  new  print  drive.  • 

announcement  ad  in  288  mar-  Black  and  white  newspaper  ads  HJviiiSoii 

kets  headlined  “The  little  rich  in  more  than  400  markets  will 

car.”  be  featured,  together  with  ads  Thomas  B.  Buchanan  has 

New  model  introduction  time  in  two  and  three  colors,  plus  been  named  senior  vice  presi- 
in  Detroit  assumed  an  exciting  SpectaColor  supplements  in  key  dent-ink  Products  of  Sinclair 
dimension  w’hen  the  Ford  Divi-  markets.  and  Valentine  Company,  divi¬ 
sion  ran  a  dominating  4%  pages  The  soft  drink  industry,  which  sion  of  Martin-Marietta.  The 

of  SpectaColor  advertising  in  has  succeeded  in  making  the  appointment  was  made  by 

the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  Sep-  take-home  “six-pack”  something  Howard  J.  Soriano,  president  of 
tember  19.  of  a  household  phrase,  has  now  Sinclair  and  Valentine.  He  said 

The  Ford  introduction  tech-  introduced  a  “ten-pack”  via  a  Buchanan  will  be  responsible  for 
nique  was  the  first  such  use  of  West  coast  franchised  Pepsi-  production  and  marketing  of  the 
massive  SpectaColor  by  one  ad-  Cola  bottler.  firm’s  entire  line  of  inks, 

vertiser  in  a  single  issue  of  a  The  new  unit  is  promoted  in  Buchanan  joined  the  sales  staff 
daily  newspaper.  four-color  1,200-line  ads  in  Los  of  Sinclair  and  Valentine  in 

The  Ford  Advertising,  placed  Angeles  area  papers.  Pepsi-Cola  1948. 


Wood  Industries 
revenue,  profit 
climbed  in  year 

Plain KiKLD,  N.J. 

Wood  Industries  Inc.,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  production  machinerj, 
primarily  for  the  printing,  pack¬ 
aging  and  business  forms  in¬ 
dustries,  reported  that  based  on 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  revenues  rose  33 
percent  to  $12.8  million  from 
$9.6  million  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year. 

Net  income  from  operation.^ 
was  $663,000,  up  from  $613,000, 
an  8  percent  rise.  Earnings 
from  operations  per  share  of 
common  stock  were  $1.23  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.14.  exclusive  of  a 
$62,000  extraordinary  income 
item  in  1968  equal  to  11  cents 
per  share. 

Daniel  McColley,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Wood 
Industries,  indicated  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  for  improved 
sales  was  the  acquisition  in 
January  from  Rolls-Royce  Lim¬ 
ited  of  the  company’s  now 
wholly-owned  Canadian  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Ashton  Press  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd., 
located  in  Montreal.  Ashton 
manufactures  and  markets 
printing  presses,  folders,  colla¬ 
tors,  sheeters  and  supplemental 
equipment  for  the  business 
forms  industry. 

Wood  Industries’  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  as  of  June  30,  1969 

amounted  to  $7  million  com¬ 
pared  to  $6.6  million  for  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1969  unfilled  orders 
had  increased  to  $8.5  million, 
McColley  reported. 

During  the  1969  fiscal  year. 
Wood  Industries  developed  and 
introduced  the  Colorflex  250,  a 
new  semi-cylindrical  web  offset 
press,  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 


oining  the  Light  in  Weekly  editor  named 
as  assistant  retail  pj|y  editor  of  daily 
‘r,  Thomas  was  as- 

the  publisher  of  the  Ralph  Patrick,  editor  of  the 
Cities  Daily  in  Flor-  ^orth  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Times, 
ima.  ^  weekly,  will  become  city  editor 

•  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat 

ik  division  October  10.  Rod  Powers,  city 

editor  of  the  Democrat,  will 
B.  Buchanan  has  shift  to  the  newly  created  Sun- 
d  senior  vice  presi-  day  editorship. 

:*roducts  of  Sinclair  Tucker  Steinmetz,  former 
tine  Company,  divi-  courts  reporter,  was  recently 
lartin-Marietta.  The  named  assistant  city  editor.  Fred 
it  was  made  by  Petrucelli,  former  assistant 
Soriano,  president  of  city  editor,  has  resigned  to  join 
id  Valentine.  He  said  the  Winthrop  Rockefeller  Public 
will  be  responsible  for  Relations  firm, 
and  marketing  of  the  Ralph  Baldwin,  former  re¬ 
tire  line  of  inks,  porter  for  the  North  Little 
joined  the  sales  staff  Rock  Times,  is  now  public  in- 
r  and  Valentine  in  formation  officer  of  the  city’s 
Model  Cities  program, 
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Classified  gains 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


nell  says,  “Classified’s  future  is 
unlimited  and  the  newspapers 
which  continue  to  improve  and 
streamline  their  operation 
should  show  a  'A0%  increase  by 
1975.  With  the  tightening  of 
the  economy,  I  think  1970  will 
be  a  little  lean  with  a  modest 
increase  of  about  2%.  I  feel  that 
by  mid  or  late  1970,  we  will  be 
off  and  running  again  with 
yearly  increases  of  better  than 
5  to  6%.’’ 

Harr>'  Outhet,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  says,  “I  am  really  not 
very  good  at  forecasting.  I  even 
have  trouble  giving  an  estimate 
on  tomorrow’s  newspaper.  The 
composing  room  thinks  I  am 
goo(l  if  I  am  within  5  pages,’’ 
but  he’s  still  looking  for  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  growth  of  5%  over 
the  next  5  years  with  gains 
evenly  distributed  in  real  estate, 
rentals,  automotive  and  help 
wanted. 

l*rfM-c*>sina  is  problem 

“One  of  the  most  urgent  re¬ 
quirements  within  the  next  five 
years  will  be  the  need  to  bundle 
the  volume  of  Classified  more 
efficiently,  not  to  get  it  or  sell 
it,  but  just  to  handle  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  made  Classified  what 
it  is  today  is  the  speed  at  which 
an  advertiser  can  get  his  mes- 
sa,s<^  to  the  public.  In  other 
words,  short  deadlines.  We  must 
.streamline  our  operations  to  get 
our  copy  to  the  production  de¬ 
partments  faster  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  handled 
more  speedily  by  our  production 
facilities.’’ 

Outhet  plans  to  increase  from 
.13  to  40  telephone  positions  next 
spring,  “with  provision  for 
more  expansion  as  required’’, 
but  even  more  space  than  now 
available  will  be  required  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Outhet  touched  on  what  he 
feels  to  he  problems  distinct  to 
metropolitan  papers.  “Right 
now  I  am  probably  straying  off 
the  subject,  but  it  does  have  a 
l)earing.  Contrary  to  everything 
I  hear  at  Classified  conventions, 
in  mv  opinion  the  transient  or 
so-called  family  Want  Ad  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
pages  of  newspapers  located  in 
metropolitan  cities. 

“In  1969,  there  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  36  million  lines  of 
Classified  published  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  by  the  three  daily 
newspapers.  I  w’ould  venture  to 
say  that  not  10%  of  this  linage 
is  of  the  family  Want  Ad  type. 
The  very  fact  that  circulations 
in  metropolitan  dailies  are  be¬ 
coming  so  large  goes  a  long  way 
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toward  the  elimination  of  the 
family  Want  Ad  from  our  pages. 
Because  of  large  circulations 
and  large  staffs,  creating  large 
costs,  our  rates  must  continue 
to  rise.  It  is  getting  to  be  and 
perhaps  it  is  already  a  fact  that 
it  is  impractical  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  pay  for  the  large  cir¬ 
culation  we  give  them  when  he 
wants  to  sell  an  article  or  rent 
a  room  or  even  hire  a  waitress. 

For  big  ticket  items 

“Classified  in  the  future  will 
be  composed  of  large  priced 
items.  'The  house  for  sale,  the 
apartment  to  rent,  the  fairly 
expen.sive  automobile  for  sale 
and  the  high  paid  jobs.  The  low 
priced  items  and  the  low  priced 
jobs  will  go  to  the  satellite 
newspapers,  perhaps  even  to 
shoppers,  located  on  the  fringes 
of  a  metropolitan  area.  Distance 
is  another  factor. 

“It  is  most  unlikely  a  reader 
will  travel  across  the  city  of 
Toronto,  a  distance  of  35  miles, 
to  buy  a  used  stove  or  bicycle 
or  to  rent  a  room  or  to  apply 
for  a  job  as  a  waitress  or  junior 
clerk.  Already  in  Toronto  this 
business  is  going  to  satellite 
publications.  Industries  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  citv  are  adver¬ 
tising  in  local  weeklies  for  their 
ordinary  help,  realizing  that  be¬ 
cause  of  distances  that  must  be 
tr.avelled  they  must  find  their 
help  within  a  reasonable  travel¬ 
ling  time  from  their  location. 
This  does  not  apply  to  highly 
skilled  or  highly  paid  positions?. 
l)ecause  this  type  of  help  is  quite 
willing  to  i*elocate. 

Siibslanlial  rale  inereuKCH 

“I  believe  that  within  the 
next  five  years  most  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  are  going 
to  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  commercial  Clas¬ 
sified  business.  We  will  be  able 
to  take  substantial  rate  in¬ 
creases  because  advertisers, 
being  businesses,  will  be  w’ell 
able  to  afford  it.  That  is  why, 
although  we  will  need  increased 
staffs,  they  will  have  to  be  well 
trained,  well  educated  individu¬ 
als  who  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  businessmen.  It  is  also  why 
I  expect  that  Classified  revenue 
will  grow  at  a  greater  rate  than 
linage.  Linage  growth  percent¬ 
age-wise  is  far  outstripping  ad 
count,  simply  because  we  are 
getting  larger  ads  from  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  and  far 
smaller  ads  from  transient 
readers. 

“Everything  I  have  said,  of 
course,  does  apply  only  to  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  areas, 
newspapers  in  smaller  cities  and 
those  located  on  the  fringes  of 
cities  can  still  show  amazing 
progress  based  on  the  standard 
and  tried  method  of  going  after 
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a  family  Want  Ad.’’ 

Har  Henry’,  San  Joae  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  doesn’t  intend 
to  sit  around  waiting  for  busi- 
ne.ss  to  come  in.  By  1975,  the 
inside  staff  (phones,  counter, 
copy  control)  will  increase  from 
52  to  64  (up  23%);  outside 
sales,  increased  from  8  to  9  this 
year,  will  go  to  10.  supervision 
from  5  to  6.  Henry  says, 
“Growth  will  be  almost  entirely 
in  telephone  sales-copy  service. 
Telephone  sales  revenue  is  now 
twice  per.sonal  contact  sales.  The 
latter  becomes  increasingly 
more  costly  liecause  of  higher 
wage  scales,  higher  car  allow¬ 
ance  and  insurance,  heavier 
traffic  and  shorter  (leadlines  to 
meet.’’ 

From  1963  to  1968,  his  papers 
grew  23%  in  linage  and  17% 
in  account.  On  top  of  this,  Henry 
looks  for  gains  of  25%  in  lines, 
20%  in  ads,  1969  through  1975. 

“Rate  strategy  is  tremendous¬ 
ly  important,”  says  Henry. 
“Rates  must  be  adjusted  yearly 
in  this  spiralling  economy.  We 
are  completely  away  from  bulk 
space  to  multiple  discounts  for 
commercial.  Voluntary — raised 
the  heck  out  of  short  time  rates 
— give  tremendous  discount  for 
11  times.  This  results  in  keep¬ 
ing  our  Classified  strong  in  ad 
count  every  day.” 

The  xlrongCMl  uppeal 

Fred  Gabriel,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  feels  all 
major  classification  groups  ex¬ 
cept  Employment  will  maintain 
a  .3-5%  annual  growth  rate  for 
the  next  five  years,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  Automotive 
and  .Apartment  Rentals. 

He  feels  that  “Classified  will 
continue  to  grow  faster  than  all 
present  advertising  mediums 
and  faster  than  other  types  of 
newspaper  advertising.  I  believe 
this  because  it  continues  to  in¬ 
volve  so  many  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  Classified’s 
basic  theory  of  grouping  similar 
ads  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  is  its  strongest  appeal. 
No  other  advertising  medium 
can  perform  this  service  so  well 
at  comparable  costs.” 

Prominent  in  Gabriel’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  future  is  the  “Young 
American”  generation  that 
doesn’t  care  for  single  family 
homes,  prefers  apartments, 
wants  luxuries,  is  interested  in 
leisure  time  activities.  This 
young  market  sparks  the  growth 
of  the  many  classifications  it 
involves,  such  as  boats,  campers, 
hobbies,  pets,  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  vacation. 

At  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  Gunnar  Rovick  is 
readying  a  complete  new  phone 
room  for  next  spring,  with  an 
increase  from  48  to  60  positions. 
“You’re  going  to  have  to  spend 


money  to  make  money,”  he  says, 
“and  there’s  nothing  worse  than 
to  see  400  to  500  lost  calls  dur¬ 
ing  peak  seasons.” 

Ad  pickup  sysleni 

Resides  anticipating  the  same 
kind  of  “leisure  classification” 
growth  foreseen  by  Gabriel,  Ro¬ 
vick  expects  the  suburban  areas 
to  mushroom  and  besides  the 
enlargement  planned  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  he  will  be  increas¬ 
ing  the  superv’isory  staff  plus 
adding  3-5  men  to  his  present 
11-person  outside  staff  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Already  plagued  with  han¬ 
dling  pi’oblems  toward  the  end 
of  the  week,  Rovick  has  hired 
5  part-time  college  students  to 
handle  “milk-run”  copy  pickups. 
This  relieves  the  outside  sales 
staff  of  a  lot  of  pressure,  gives 
them  more  selling  time.  With 
higher  pay  scales,  heavier  traf¬ 
fic  and  deadline  pressures,  Ro¬ 
vick  expects  to  expand  on  this 
solution  to  a  big  problem. 

Although  Frank  Lester,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  sees  some  things 
as  l)eing  in  “a  state  of  flux”, 
he’s  looking  for  some  good  years 
ahead,  possibly  status  quo  in 
1970,  but  taking  off  in  ’71  and 
’72. 

“Automobiles  will  l)e  real 
good  for  the  next  couple  of 
years.  Rentals  will  improve  be¬ 
fore  Real  Estate.  Multiple  unit 
con.struction  is  going  to  really 
take  off  pretty  soon.” 

Le.ster  believes  that  new  home 
con.struction,  largely  depressed 
now’  by  financing  and  interest 
rates,  will  move  w’hen  and  where 
the  government  turns  on  the 
tap.  “The  nation  needs  2,000,000 
new’  units  a  year,”  Lester  says, 
“and  we’re  currently  producing 
only  800,000.  This  just  isn’t 
enough.” 

*  I'niuppcd  gold  mine 

Lester  feels  that  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  ending  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  will  not  have  as  strong 
an  effect  on  Employment  as  the 
Korean  situation  did.  Demands 
will  be  high  in  technical  and 
space  fields,  the  government  will 
continue  to  develop  new'  equip¬ 
ment,  overall  employment  needs 
w’ill  continue. 

He  feels,  as  do  many’  of  the 
other  CAMs  queried,  that  the 
“leisure  time  stuff  is  an  un¬ 
tapped  gold  mine.” 

Lester  looks  for  consistent 
growth  in  linage  with  revenue 
increasing  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
over  the  next  five  y’ears.  His 
greatest  staff  growth,  he  feels, 
will  come  in  the  branch  offices 
in  his  outlying  areas  which  are 
so  necessary  to  operating  in 
such  a  large  marketing  area. 
He  has  12  branch  offices  right 
now,  some  with  staffs  of  as  many 
as  35  people. 
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shows  man’s  struggle 


Adman’s  comic  strip 


By  Don  Maley 


Jack  Wohl,  34-year-old  vice- 
president  and  “creative  trouble 
shooter”  for  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  the  world’s  largest  ad 
agency,  has  found  time  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  syndicated  comic  strip, 
described  as  a  way-out  strip 
based  on  man’s  eternal  struggle 
against  “THEM”. 

The  new  humor  panel,  called 
“Versus,”  is  a  daily  four-column 
strip  and  a  Sunday  and 
standard  size  and  full-page 
tabloid.  The  strip’s  distributor. 
King  Features  Syndicate,  will 
release  it  Oct.  13th. 

Right  time 

“On  and  off  for  more  than  five 
years,”  starts  Wohl  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  “I’ve  l>een  developing 
the  idea  for  the  strip  and  today’s 
climate,  socially,  politically  and 
every  other  way,  seems  just 
right  for  launching  it.” 

“Arthur,  the  central  char¬ 
acter,  like  all  of  us,  is  fighting 
the  battle  for  survival  against 
THEM,  the  unl)eatable,  immov¬ 
able,  the  insurmountable, 
W’hether  human  or  computer.  It 
is  a  fight  that  almost  always 
ends  in  a  battering  for  our  hero, 
even  though  he  never  lo.ses 
hope.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  Arthur  wins 
a  minor  skirmish  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  struggle  and  that  rare 
instance  where  he  avoids  being 
‘squooshed’  gives  him  the  in¬ 
centive  to  carrj-  on.” 

“There  should  be  a  high 
quotient  of  reader  identification 
with  .Arthur  since  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  are  full  of  conflict  in 


Jack  Wohl  working  on  "Versu*." 


one  form  or  another,”  continues 
the  tall  cartoonist.  “To  a  child, 
it’s  a  parent.  To  the  younger 
generation,  it’s  the  ‘over  .30’ 
crowd.  To  a  man,  it’s  his  boss. 
To  the  boss,  it’s  the  competition. 
It’s  labor  vs.  management.  Man¬ 
agement  vs.  government  and 
taxes.  Small  nations 'against  big 
nations.  Little  Arthur  against 
the  world.” 

Cast  of  churaclers 

Among  the  characters  sur¬ 
rounding  Arthur,  the  bloody  but 
unbowed  Everyman,  are:  his 
wife,  Evelyn,  who  encourages 
him  to  keep  going  back  for  more 


of  the  same;  Burt,  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  is  just  what  Arthur 
needs — a  big-mouth,  smooth- 
talking,  do-nothing  in-law;  and 
Arthur’s  ver>'  goo<l  friend, 
Howard,  a  coward  (Howard  the 
Coward?)  who  has  had  his 
share  of  squooshing  and  whose 
only  advice  is  to  “give  in — don’t 
fight  back.  You  can’t  win  so 
why  bother?”  THEY,  in  the 
strip,  are  personified  by  Sher¬ 
man,  represented  in  the  squoosh¬ 
ing  only  by  large  feet  or  a  large 
hand. 

Wohl,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
was  an  athlete,  musician  and 
art  student  while  a  high  school 


Seven  skills  reflected  in  his  colunm 


A  young  and  dynamic  design¬ 
er-decorator  will  add  a  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column  to  his 
multiple  skills  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “Your  Family  Decor¬ 
ator”  beginning  September  28. 

He  is  Carleton  Varney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dorothy  Draper  &  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  who  at  the  age  of  32 
has  gained  recognition  as  de¬ 
signer  of  furniture  and  fashions, 
as  author,  painter  and  lecturer 
and  as  party  decorator  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  business  leadership 
of  a  world-known  designing 
firm. 

Tips  and  answers 

Syndication  by  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.  will  provide  three 
columns  a  week  and  feature  a 
weekly  illustration,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  San  Francisco  head- 
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quarters  of  the  organization 
headed  by  Glenn  Adcox. 

The  column  providing  tips  on 
home  decorating  and  the  latest 
home  furnishings  information 
will  be  a  reader  service  column. 
Varney’s  answer  to  reader 
questions  of  widest  general  in¬ 
terest  will  be  included  in  each 
release. 

Varney’s  multi-faceted  design 
and  decorating  activities  already 
have  produced  two  volumes.  The 
Family  Decorates  a  Home  and 
You  and  Your  Apartment.  The 
home  decoration  book  contains 
200  wash  drawings  by  the  au¬ 
thor. 

He  also  has  produced  a  forth¬ 
coming  mystery  novel,  A  Mur¬ 
der  in  Chintz,  as  an  addition  to 
his  writings  which,  with  design 
works,  have  appeared  in  a  half- 


dozen  magazines  and  many 
trade  journals.  His  recent  works 
include  a  major  contribution  to 
Interior  Design  Magazine  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  dozen  photos  of 
his  art. 

Hats  to  hotels 

The  youthful  head  of  the 
Draper  organization  was  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  man  of  seven  oc¬ 
cupations  in  a  UPI  report.  The 
New  York  Times  listed  his 
skills  and  pointed  out  he  began 
as  a  schoolteacher  and  an  inter¬ 
view  in  his  hometown  paper,  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  ac¬ 
claimed  him  as  “versatile  Var¬ 
ney.” 

Recent  stories  have  stemmed 
from  his  novel  designs  for 
men’s  hats,  but  Varney’s  inter- 


studenL  During  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  from  college  he  starred  in 
resort  shows  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Following  college  he 
worked  as  an  art  director  for 
N.W.  Ayer  Advertising  before 
joining  Thompson. 

Oipboard  life 

Wohl  is  described  as  a  gifted, 
energetic  individual  who  spends 
virtually  every'  minute  of  his 
time  creating,  producing  or  per¬ 
fecting  useful  ideas.  “The  blank 
page  of  a  clipboard  pad  is  my 
life,”  he  declares,  “it’s  a  wel¬ 
come  challenge.  And  I’ve  found 
that  you  have  to  be  severely 
honest  with  yourself  in  judging 
the  ideas  you  come  up  with, 
because  it  takes  just  as  much 
energy  to  develop  a  poor  idea 
as  a  good  one.” 

When  advertising  accounts  at 
his  ad  agency  need  new  ideas, 
Wohl  goes  to  work  on  them.  The 
results  have  included:  “The 
Lively  Ones”  for  Ford,  the  con¬ 
cept  and  the  song  for  which 
were  created  by  Wohl;  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  product  and  the 
advertising  concept  for  it, 
namely  101  cigarettes,  a  silly 
millimeter  longer  than  the  lOO’s. 
Wohl  also  created  the  advertis¬ 
ing  used  for  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Lark  cigarette  campaign  in 
which  people  show  their  ciggies 
to  the  camera  while  the  William 
Tell  Overture  booms  in  the 
background. 

The  adman  enjoys  an  active 
life  outside  the  agency  and  has 
created  comedy  ideas  for  tv, 
lyrics  for  songs,  ideas  for  fea¬ 
ture  films,  a  best-selling  book 
of  humor  and  now  “Versus.” 


national  renown  is  based  on  his 
residential  and  industrial  interi¬ 
ors.  His  work  is  evidenced  in 
hostelries  ranging  geographic¬ 
ally  from  the  Greenbrier  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
to  Ireland’s  Dromoland  Castle, 
from  the  Sheraton  hotels  across 
the  country  to  Westbury  hotels 
of  Belgium,  England  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

Among  his  clients  are  Joan 
Crawford  and  Ethel  Merman. 
His  designing  and  his  lectures 
before  women’s  organizations 
entail  20  trans-continental  trips 
a  year  as  well  as  travel  over¬ 
seas. 

In  launching  a  new.spaper 
column  through  the  syndicating 
service  which  handled  the  Ask 
Dorothy  Draper  decorating  col¬ 
umn  for  10  years,  Varney  again 
illu.sti'ates  his  motto  which  is: 
“Can  do.” 
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New  series  from  NEA 
for  smoking  fatties 


“How  to  Stop  Smoking  and 
Lose  Weight”  is  the  title  of  a 
112-page  Reader  Service  book 
and  14-part  newspaper  series 
written  by  a  once-overweight, 
former  heavy  smoker.  The  book 
and  series  are  published  by  the 
Publications  Division  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 

Julius  Fast,  medical  editor, 
novelist  and  mystery  writer, 
was  motivated  to  quit  the  nico¬ 
tine  habit  by  his  three  teen- 
aged  youngsters.  Once  he  had 
successfully  mastered  both  prol>- 
lems,  that  of  smoking  and  over¬ 
eating,  he  decided  to  write  a 
book.  The  book  is  not  about  his 
experiences  in  rejoining  the 
“unhooked  generation”  but  a 
practical  and  medically  sound 
^ide  to  kicking  the  smoking 
habit  and  maintaining — or  even 
losing — weight. 

Fast  believes  a  diet  should 
be  started  the  same  day  a  per¬ 
son  gives  up  smoking,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  being  that  the  involve¬ 
ment  with  dieting,  counting 
calories  and  planning  menus 
will  help  one  keep  from  brood¬ 
ing  too  much  about  the  nicotine 
leaving  his  system. 

“It’s  the  martyr  complex,”  he 
says.  “The  more  you  give  up, 
the  easier  it  is  to  give  up  some- 
hing  else.” 

His  viewpoint  is  applauded  by 
Arnold  Buchheimer,  Ph.  I).,  psy¬ 
chologist  and  professor  of  edu- 
■ation  at  City  University  of 
.New  York.  He  says  of  the  new 
book  and  series: 

“Mr.  Fast  has  an  uncanny 
I  ability  to  simplify  and  make 
explicit  scientific  concepts  .  .  . 
®  I  He  understands  human  nature. 
He  explains  psychological  con¬ 
cepts  to  the  layman  without 
being  condescending  to  his 
readers.” 

“How  to  Stop  Smoking  and 
Lose  Weight”  is  an  interesting 
and  well-written  treatise  offer¬ 
ing  sensible  and  specific  meth¬ 
ods  to  several  categories  of 
iimokers,  from  the  craving 
smoker  to  the  relaxation  smoker. 

I  Everyone  from  “Sedentary 
Susie”  to  “Fat  Frank”  will  find 
diet  plans  and  recipes  tailored 
•s  to  his  need,  based  strictly  on 
calorie  count. 

“The  diet  section  of  ‘How  to 
Stop  Smoking  and  Lose  Weight’ 
is  really  a  revolt  against  fad 
diets,”  Fast  says.  “I’m  convinced 
that  high  protein,  high  fat  or 
any  other  fad  or  crash  diet  is 
potentially  lethal.  I  believe  the 
only  sound  vray  to  lose  weight 


is  through  caloric  deficit,  to  put 
in  less  than  you  use  up.” 

In  his  introduction  to  the 
book,  Wayne  Brandstadt,  M.I)., 
public  health  physician  and  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  (NEA) 
medical  columnist  concludes: 

“For  anyone  who  wants  to 
become  an  ex-smoker,  Mr.  Fast 
has  performed  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice.  His  style  is  clear,  his  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  are  sound  and 
his  solution  to  two  serious  and 
related  problems  have  been  skill¬ 
fully  combined  in  a  workable 
plan  that  is  tailored  to  meet  the 
need  of  a  variety  of  persons. 
With  this  book  as  a  guide,  you 
can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone 
and  get  the  stone  back.” 

Julius  Fast,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  heavy  smoker  and 
who  was  troubled  with  over¬ 
weight  all  his  life,  takes  more 
than  an  author’s  personal  look 
at  the  dual  problems  affecting 
millions  of  Americans.  He  has 
been  a  liacteriologist,  medical 
lab  technician,  research  asso¬ 
ciate  with  large  pharmaceutical 
firms,  science  writer  and  medi¬ 
cal  editor.  He  currently  is  editor 
of  OB-GYN  Observer  and 
Podiatry  News. 

“How  to  Stop  Smoking  and 
Lo.se  Weight”  (the  book)  is 
available  to  newspaper  readers 
at  a  pre-publication  price  of 
only  .$1.  Newsstand  price  of  the 
book  is  $1.25.  Newspapers  can 
order  bulk  quantities  of  im¬ 
printed  books  for  local  distribu¬ 
tion  or  offer  the  book  to  their 
i-eaders  to  be  ordered  through 
NEA’s  Rea<ler  Service  Bureau 
in  New  York.  The  14-part  il¬ 
lustrated  series  releases  begin¬ 
ning  Septemlier  29. 

• 

Editor  is  president 
of  Boardwalk  elub 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Charles  C.  Reynolds,  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Preas^,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City 
recently. 

Other  officers  are:  S.  William 
White,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Pnlletht,  first  vice  president; 
Howard  Berger,  WFPG,  second 
vicepresident;  Joe  W.  Walker, 
Barclay-Walker  Associates,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Adrian  Phillips,  re¬ 
tired  hotel  executive,  treasurer. 

Reynolds  succeeds  Paul  Zum- 
bo.  New  Jersey  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Newa. 

The  club  gave  a  $1100  Atlantic 
Community  College  scholarship 
to  Susan  Howell,  a  second  year 
student  of  the  college. 


Patsy  Milligan 

Snappy,  witty 
horoscope  tips 
from  housewife 

To  her  neighbors  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  a  hamlet  near  Dundee, 
Ill.,  Mrs.  Patsy  Milligan  is  a 
petite  blonde  housewife  prosai¬ 
cally  taking  care  of  her  husband 
and  their  eight  children  in  a 
suburban  home. 

But  to  thousands  of  weekly 
newspaper  readers  she  is  Olga, 
the  seeress  who  consults  the 
stars  and  translates  their  mes¬ 
sages  into  horoscojjes.  She  is  on 
a  different  wave  length  from  her 
fellow  practitioners  in  that 
mystic  art. 

The  emanations  transmitted  to 
Olga  from  the  constellations  as 
they  swing  about  the  firmament, 
plotting  the  destination  of 
mortals,  are  off-beat — sometimes 
humorous,  sometimes  caustic. 

“Oh  Sag,”  she  tells  the  Sagi- 
tarians  bluntly  during  one 
zodiacal  period,  “you  do  so  drib¬ 
ble  away  the  day  daydreaming. 
You  call  it  thinking  creatively, 
but  you  don’t  fool  many  people.” 

In  an  intimate  note  to  the 
Scorpios  she  confides,  “Usually 
you  consider  the  bedroom  more 
important  than  the  kitchen.” 

liuring  an  abrasive  phase  of 
the  stars  when  the  gentle  Libras 
were  likely  to  blow  their  stacks 
she  advi.sed:  “Although  you  are 
normally  peace  loving,  on  the 
last  two  days  of  the  week  things 
could  g;o  to  hell  in  a  hand 
basket.  Try  to  stay  away  from 
those  who  in  the  past  have 
forced  you  into  a  corner.” 

A  native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Milligan  is  a  graduate  of  Mary 
Mense  College  and  also  attended 
Duquesne  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  has 
taught  English  in  junior  high 
school. 

In  addition  to  her  weekly 
horo.scope  which  is  syndicated  in 
about  100  newspapers,  she 
writes  a  column  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  Both  features  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Queen  City  Pub¬ 
lishers  (724  S.  Braun  St., 
Denver,  Colo.) 
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3  pay  raises 
to  $233.75  in 
Toledo  pact 

Toledo 

Key  top  minimums  are  in¬ 
creased  $43.75,  to  $233.75,  in  a 
new  three-year  Newspaper  Guild 
contract  at  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times. 

Classified  salesmen  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $5.3.75  increa.se  to  bring 
them  to  parity  with  reporters, 
display  salesmen,  and  circula¬ 
tion  district  managers. 

Improvements  in  vacations, 
holidays,  differentials  and  ex¬ 
pense  allowances  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  pact,  negotiated  in 
joint  bargaining  by  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Union  Council. 

The  settlement  is  based  upon 
increases  of  7.8*'.^  the  first  year, 
7.2'^f  the  second  and  (>.59(  the 
third. 

Company  pajrnients  for  health 
and  welfare  are  increa.sed  $1.20 
the  first  year,  80  cents  the 
.second  and  $1  the  third,  to 
$12.10.  An  additional  $1..50  in 
the  third  year  may  In*  allocated 
to  either  pensions,  health  and 
welfare  or  salaries. 

The  top  for  reporters  and  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  is  increased 
$14.75  retroactive  to  March  21, 
$14.75  next  March  21  and  $14.25 
in  March  1971. 

The  flat  minimum  for  editors 
and  the  top  for  editorial-page 
writers  is  increa.sed  $47.20,  to 
$2.52.25;  the  top  for  a.s.si.stant 
editors,  rewritemen  and  copy 
readers  is  up  $45.80,  to  $244.75; 
the  flat  minimum  for  home-de¬ 
livery,  country  and  Sunday  man¬ 
agers  is  rai.sed  $46.45,  to  $249, 
and  the  flat  minimum  for  .street- 
sales  managers  is  up  $45.20,  to 
$241.75. 

The  flat  for  head  ca.shiers  is 
increa.sed  $40.50,  to  $215.50,  and 
librarians  are  split  into  classi¬ 
fications,  with  the  top  for  one 
group  up  $27,  to  $117,  and  that 
for  the  second  up  $20.75,  to 
$110.75. 

The  night  differential  is  in¬ 
crea.sed  50  cents,  to  $4  per  shift, 
and  the  differential  for  work  in 
higher  cla.ssifications  is  extended 
and  increa.sed  from  $3  a  day  to 
$4.  Call-back  pay  is  doubled  to 
$2. 

The  service  requirement  for 


A  rorrerlion 

A  report  (h^&P,  September 
13)  on  Judge  Ryan’s  comments 
about  color  in  San  Juan  news¬ 
papers  stated  that  El  Mundo 
was  a  Hoe  customer.  I.  Rodri¬ 
guez,  general  manager,  advises 
E&P  that  El  Mundo  is  printed 
on  a  Goss  Headliner  press. 


three  weeks’  vacation  is  reduced 
from  three  years  to  one  and  that 
for  four  weeks  will  be  cut  from 
10  years  to  eight  in  1971.  A 
seventh  holiday,  the  employe’s 
birthday,  is  added. 

A  new  hazardous-duty  clause 
will  allow  employes  to  refuse  as¬ 
signments  with  “abnormally 
dangerous  working  conditions.’’ 
And  anti-discrimination  clause 
is  added  to  the  contract. 

Mileage  allowances  are  in¬ 
creased,  by  one  cent,  to  11  cents 
for  traveling  representatives  and 
12  cents  for  others. 


Former  newsman 
heads  college 
J  school 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Deane  Robertson,  a  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  newsman, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Sacramento  State  college  for  a 
three-year  term,  the  college’s 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  an¬ 
nounces. 

Robertson  replaces  Dr.  Clyde 
Parker,  founder  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  chairman  during 
mo.st  of  its  22-year  existence.  Dr. 
Parker  will  take  a  sabbatical 
leave  during  the  Fall  semester. 

Robertson,  whose  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  is  in  Science 
Journalism  from  Iowa  State 
University,  was  a  writer  and 
editor  with  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  five  years.  He  returned 
to  graduate  school  to  get  an 
M.  degree  in  Russian  History 
from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  He  taught 
journalism  at  Berkeley  and 
worked  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  while 
he  was  in  graduate  school. 

Robertson  has  been  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College  for  four 
years.  He  teaches  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  international  communi¬ 
cations  cour.ses,  and  does  free¬ 
lance  writing  for  the  editorial 
pages  of  major  newspapers  and 
for  several  national  magazines. 
• 

.Atlvicp  to  seniors 

Cleveland 

Miss  Jane  Scott,  golden  age 
editor  of  the  Plain  Denier,  has 
begun  a  weekly  panel,  sketch 
and  copy,  of  advice  to  .senior 
citizens.  It  is  called  “Golden 
Grains,’’  and  gives  advice — 
with  the  contributions  from  the 
readers  themselves — to  older 
persons  about  everything  from 
how  to  dress  properly  to  how  to 
live  better.  The  illustration  is  by 
Richard  Dugan. 


Fisher  explained  that  tie 
Now  page  was  created  “in  an 
attempt  to  serve  the  needs  ard 
interests  of  the  high  school  S'-t 
in  the  two  towns  we  serve.’’  T1  e 
Now  page  was  introduced  last 
year. 


Knight  sale  closed 

Akron,  O. 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
completed  acquisition  of  the 
Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  Neics  in  a 
stock  tran.saction,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  board  meeting  here 
September  17.  The  News,  which 
publishes  three  times  a  week, 
has  been  owned  by  several 
Knight  executives  and  others. 
The  price  was  not  given. 


News  editor  retires 

Toledo,  O. 

Anthony  (Nap)  Nassr,  a  local 
boy  who  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Toledo  Times  41  years  ago  and 
never  left  it,  has  retired.  His 
career  included  work  as  police 
reporter,  sports  writer,  night 
city  editor,  chief  of  the  copy 
desk  and  news  editor. 
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Appraisers— Consultants 

Newspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  98.  Norton,  Kans.  67634, 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  ol 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach 
Florida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

191  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 9178* 

READY  FOR  DAILY.  .Solid  twice-week¬ 
ly  Western  States  offset  newspaper, 
with  plant  ready  to  go  daily,  but  lacks 
financial  capital.  Present  owner  seeks 
investment  capital  offering  equity  and/ 
or  debt  package.  tIOOM  to  $200M  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  capital  gains  oppor- 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’Thii 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.38 

tunity.  Box  1521,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
Weeklies.  New  York,  New  England. 
844  Sumner,  Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 

HARRIS  ELI.SWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

ai>vf;rtising  agency 

FOR  SALE 

Come  to  pf^aceful  New  H.'impshire 
oountryftide.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
own  and  manage  a  12>yearwold  8ucce8»> 

ful  medium-Rize<l  aKcncy  with  well  ea- 
taiklished  ac<’ount8.  LeaKe  available  for 
T-rtwmi  office  in  quaint  colonial  barn. 
Nets  $27,00(1  to  owner:  heart  attack 
forcea  Rate.  Aakint;  $100,000  and  will 
take  aecoml  mortKatre  for  one  half* 
TTii*  in  a  top-notch  ajfency.  Daniel  C. 
Woodbury  Aaiwx’iatea,  Country  Busi- 
ne88  Brokers,  Hampton,  N.  H. — 03842. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  newt- 
pajier  prtperties  —  sale  or  purcha.w 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  86602.  Ph;  (AC  206  )  646-3837. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  'Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  9171! 

SYD  S.  "gOUL^  ASSOCIAT^^ 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O,  Box  7261 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (206)  262-2411. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-1090 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekij 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-113.3 

The  DIAL  Agency  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422, 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  September  27,  \9^ 


Youths  ^rap^ 
on  Now  page 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

In  the  lingo  of  the  times,  the 
high  schoolers  of  the  Maple¬ 
wood  area  ‘rap’  (discuss  issues) 
on  the  bi-monthly  Now  page  of 
the  Neu's-Record. 

The  special  page  of  the 
Thursday  publication  paper  is 
written  by  students  from  three 
area  high  schools  each  month  of 
the  school  year. 

M.  C.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
News-Record  says,  “The  kids 
sometimes  write  just  what  they 
want  to;  sometimes  an  informal 
editorial  pow-wow  comes  up 
with  a  blanket  question  that 
they  each  address  themselves  to. 
It’s  flexible,  versatile  and  it’s 
theirs.” 

Editors  curious  about  what 
brings  in  letters  take  note  that 
Fisher  said,  “We  frequently 
have  a  raft  of  letters  to  the 
editor  following  a  Now  page 
publication,  and  some  of  those 
letters  are  angry,  but  we  think 
the  teenagers  need  a  forum 
and  we’re  trying  to  give  them 
one.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcitpapers  For  Sale 


CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-Mat;  4-year  eollece  city;  $40,- 
000  retail  ealee;  Kood  plant;  Knowing 
city ;  6  000  circulation.  Terms ;  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -f-  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one! 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BIcr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

LOS  ANGELEIS — 60-year-old  suburban 
semi-weekly  offset  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  combination  for  sale  by  owner. 
Approximately  $400,000  gross.  Wife’s 
health  forces  sacrifice  sale.  Good  profit 
picture.  $160,000  —  29%  down  —  bal¬ 
ance  $1,000  month  including  8%  inter¬ 
est.  Real  estate  available  at  six  times 
gross.  Box  1497,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

•rEXAS  DAILY— $240,000— with  no 
local  competition  except  radio.  Must 
have  $76,000  cash  down.  M.  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 

TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers;  modern  off. 
set  plant  with  8-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $57,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY— Gross  $75.- 
000.  Priced  at  $50,000  with  $15,000 
down.  Sellers  &  Hogue.  1415  E.  Uni¬ 
versity  Dr.,  Mesa,  Arii. — 85201. 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly,  top  letterpress  shop;  offset 
press  available  in  county  for  press 
work  if  new  owner  wants  offset.  This 
prize-winning  paper  is  located  in  fine 
climate,  isolated  from  nearest  newspa¬ 
per  and  available  for  $22,000  down. 
Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
921806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcgpaperg  For  Sale 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 


CENTRAL  MIDWEST  DAILY— No 
local  competition  except  radio — $350,- 
000.  Requires  $100,000  cash  or  no  reply. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
— 6'654. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  county-seat 
newspapers  in  upper  Midwest  serving 
wide  area,  large  net  paid  circulation, 
long  established,  no  competition.  Pro¬ 
jected  net  profit  for  year  $35M.  3 
typesetting  machines  ;  several  auto  job¬ 
bers;  8-pnge  Goss  ;  darkroom  ;  cutting 
machine  plus  all  other  A-1  equipment 
needed.  Ix>ng-time,  steady,  home-own¬ 
ing  employees;  excellent  staff.  Large 
stock  inventory,  accounts  receiveable 
go  with,  should  run  $12M  to  $15M: 
building,  etc.,  for  $I60M.  If  you 
and/or  your  associates  have  $50M  to 
pay  down,  write  us;  easy  terms,  low 
interest.  Probably  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  ever  offere<l  for  the  price. 
Much,  much  growth  potential.  Write 
Box  1572.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confi¬ 
dential. 

78-YKAR-OLD  county  -  sent  weekly. 
Newspaper  and  area  boast  long  reconl 
of  stable  economy  (ranching,  tourism, 
oil).  Excellent  transportation  advan¬ 
tages.  Fine  hunting,  dry.  motlerate 
climate.  Letterpress  equipment  includes 
TTS.  engraving;  offset  possible.  1,300 
circulation  in  West  Texas  county  of 
3.800.  Fine  rates.  $53. .5M  gross — ex¬ 
cellent  net.  $55M  includes  modern 
building.  Minimum  of  $10M  down  plus 
inventory  (estimated  $3M).  Balance 
10  years  at  6%.  Box  1605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DAILY— $75,000  DOWN 
(Chart  Area  6) 

10  years  rapid  growth  just  l)eginning. 
Good  Rotary  letterpress  plant.  Re¬ 
quires  aggressive,  well-finanre<l  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  who  can  appreciate 
future.  Financial  references  vital. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim.  Calif.- 92806 

COUNTY-.SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Gross 
$60M ;  $I2M  down;  offset  produced. 
Newspaper  Ser.  Co..  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings.  La.- 70546.  Ph;  (318)  824-0475. 


Compoging  Room 


I  2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  ALL  MODELS  1 

printed  one  plant;  over  $30,000  gross;  Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 

sell  $20.000 ;  low  down  payment  to  PRINTCRAFT  REPREISEINTATIVES 
suit  buyer.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

Emporia,  Kans. — 66801.  I 

-  JUSTOWRITERS— 'Large  selection  of 

I  AVAILABLE  excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 

I  Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and  for  saie;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 

I  Printing  Facilities.  Write:  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C. — 10010. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  - - - - - 

I  543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III.  jusTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
MTnivrcT  niiTV  s  son—  trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  1 

*^**^en  nnn*n,®ti,  type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  i 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 

:  buiiding.  Kreh-  ,505  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  1 

hiel-Bolitho,  Box  133s  c^poriSs  Kans.  _ 08034  (AC  609)  4*^8-3223 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Northern  ,  LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT  | 

California.  $12,000  down:  letterpress:  1  High  speed  Linofilm  photo  unit  and  I 
profitable:  ideal  climate.  Send  financial  t  Linofilm  keyboarf.  Available  late 
references  first  letter.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Oct.  -  early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub. 

I  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  O.  Box  130,  K^t.  WMh.-—  | 

Anaheim.  Calif.- 928(16.  862-3434  Kent. 

EASTERN  NEBRASKA  offset  weekly  - - - - - - - - -  | 

grossing  over  $30,000.  Sell  $25,000  ~  MODEL  513  PHOTON  in  excellent 

I  includes  building:  down  payment  to  ;  working  condition.  Recent  modified  for 

I  suit.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133,  Em-  i  higher  speed  operation.  $15,000.  Also 

I  imria,  Kans.  66801.  six  ATF  typesetters  $1,000  each.  For 

I  further  information  call  or  write  Mr. 

i  ^eu'gpaperg  W  anted  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Fla. — 32743,  (AC 

' _ _ _  :  904)  787-4515.  ' 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  Zones  4  or  8.  •. 

Write  fully.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub-  J.  ' 

iiBhAf  !  Mixlel  36,  S#  70848,  6  molds,  quadder.  ; 

_ _ ’  saw;  Model  31,  Mo<]el  14,  and  Model  8. 

I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN  |  Available  Novem^r.  Reasonably  p^riced.  I 

!  interested  in  small  daily  or  large  week-  j  ( A?*9for75’  STeo’  , 

iy  with  manager-ownership  potential.  ;  '’ille,  N.C.  27834.  (AC  919)  75.-6166.  | 
Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATF  model  B  Keyboard,  Photo  Unit 

: - - - - — ■ — - I  and  (6)  Type  Fonts.  Recently  over- 

Pertnnnlg  hauled.  Excellent  buy.  $6,000  or  liest 

_ _ _  offer.  (312)  438-2.398. 

"THE  BEGINNING”— America’s  most  I 

‘  suppressed  novel.  Truth  enrages  biased  PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 

i  critics.  $4. .50  postpaid.  Surfside  Book  ■  compressible  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 

I  Mart.  Cocoa.  F3n. — 32922.  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Meilina,  Ohio  44526. 

"E.SCHEW  OBFU.SCATION”  PLAQUE;  oaoH 

4"  X  8'5''  $1..50.  Delux,^$2.60.  Gran-  "w  ... 

doise  -$.lon.  Bum,*r  strip  2'$1.00:  6/  8201  KeylKiards  ('hesh.re  Mailing  Ma- 

$2..5n.  Wry  Ideas.  Box  178-E.  Rye.  N.  Universal  head  Cheshire  4,  Fold 

Y _ lo'SO  attnehment.  Lioss  of  our  daily  newRpa*  | 

!  |H*r  makes  e<iuipment  surplus.  Clarity  1 

___  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Publishing,  inc.,  75  Champlain  St.. 

..  E.  c  I  I  Albany.  N.  Y.— 12204.  Call  (518)  46.5- 

Puhliraltong  tor  Sale  !  ,59,  Clemente. 


yeu-gpaperg  Wanted 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  Zones  4  or  8. 
Write  fully.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN  | 
interest^  in  small  daily  or  large  week-  | 
ly  with  manager-ownership  potential.  ; 
Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ptihlirationg  For  Sale  ! 

I  FOR  SALE’:  2  NEEDLEWORK 
CONSUMER  PUBLICATIONS 
Approximately  325.000  newstand  and  ; 
;  sulmcription  circulation.  (Aliout  600.000 
Hubficriptions  and  expires  on  computer 
’  tn|)c)  pluR  18  pai>er  Imund  needlework 
l>ooks.  Excitinjr  circulation  and  ad-  , 
vertiHinpr  pfrowth.  Extremely  low  pro-  t 
duction  costs.  Price  $'250,000.  Write:  ■ 
I  Publications.  Box  337,  Seabrook,  N.  H.  ! 
I  -  03'i74.  I 


NEWSPAPER^ERVl^^^ 

I  Features  Arailahle 

'■  "EDUCATION  AS  I  VIEW  IT’’— by  ! 
Dr.  John  W.  Gilhaugh.  Campus  War 
Veteran.  Authoriative.  Provocative.  100  I 
clients.  Samides.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  ' 
'  Publisher. 

i  "CONSIfMER  CONTACrr,”  twice- 
weekly  Washington  column  with  more 
I  news  than  feature,  more  action  than  i 
actionline.  Free  samples.  (Consumer  j 
News.  Inc.,  1023  National  Press  Bldg,, 
j  Washington,  D.G.  20004.  i 

’■Fo6D!.~DEViLS~and~  ^DMEN’’— 
Provocative  personal  dally  column.  For  I 
'  sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

Score  a  Iieat  with  NEWSBEAT!  Top  ; 
idras  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples  $2.  Newsfeatiires  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Ia>uis,  Mo. — 63122. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  JOURNALLST  and  Scan- 
A-Graver.  Both  gootl  condition.  Priceil 
to  sell.  Available  NoN'ember.  The  Daily 
Reflector,  Greenville.  N.C. — 27834.  (AC 
919)  752-6166. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


1  SHERIDAN  INSERTOMATIC 

Model  120  newspaper  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine  with  2  feeding  stations  and 
pre-select  kicker  counter  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Will  deliver  up  to  120 
stuffed  pages  at  7M  to  16M  PPH. 
Contact: 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  INC. 

915  Hemleek  Street 
Hiohlond,  III.  —  62249 
Hi:  (618)  654-2311 


Vregg  Engineerg 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
I  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

I  65-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
I  (AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


6-STA’nON  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSER’HNG  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

AUTOMA’nC  FOLDING  AND  TYING 
machine  for  mailroom.  Ties  up  to  10,- 
000  papers  per  hour.  ’This  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  in  use  at  Tkt 
Bakersfifld  Californian  tor  several 
years.  Stories  and  pictures  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  seen  in  Editor  Sr  Publijher. 
Selling  due  to  contemplated  automation 
of  entire  mailroom.  ’The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  P.  O.  Bin  440,  Bakers¬ 
field  Calif.— 93302. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIE.S 


Mailroom  Equipment 


TWO  STEPPER  PAPER-MAN,  model 
820,  tying  machines,  used  4  months. 
Will  combine,  fold,  tie,  and  wrap 
papers  to  200  pages.  Circulation  Dir.. 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  (AC 

817)  336-9271 . _ 

CHESHIRE  Mailing  Machine.  Univers¬ 
al  head  Cheshire  U  foid  attachment. 
Loss  of  our  daily  newspaper  makes 
this  e<iui|>ment  surplus.  Clarity  Pub¬ 
lishing.  Inc.,  75  Champlain  St.,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.— 12204.  Call  (518)  46,5- 
4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  .St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 
LITH  FILM  at  line  prices.  Save  money 
— buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Top 
quality  Graphic  Art  Film  exclusively 
for  newspaper  reproduction  .003,  .005-— 
Triacetate. — .004  —  Polyester.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  request.  MSS  Repro¬ 
ductions,  230  Newtown  Rd..  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11803.  (AC  516)  694-9790. 


Migcellaneoug  Machinery 

ELROD.  LUDIX)W,  Hammond  Shaver. 
Thin  Type  (liider  Saw-- other  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment.  The  Daily  Re¬ 
flector.  Greenville.  N.C.— 27834.  (AC 
919)  752-6166. 


CLASSIFIED 

.4  d  vert  i  si  It  f!  Rales 

’■SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 
I  Payable  with  order) 


weeks  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

week  $1.30  per  line. 

CounI  five  average  words  pet  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  lifting  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxe  2-70S0 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  27.  1969 


MACHINKRY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Miscellawous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Preitseg  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPlJES 

Pregges  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

ITanted  To  Buy 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
the  following  letterpress  equipment 
available  at  bargain  clearout  prices. 
10,000  pounds  linotjrpe  metal  in  piKs: 
full  paire  storaKe  cabinet  with  20 
shelves  with  a.c.  motor  power  lift : 
Linotyiie  Comet  serial  8-^1  with  iras 
pot,  molds,  A.C,  motor,  two  fonts  of 
mats  in  magazines;  LINOTYPE  model 
8  Serial  S.’ilOO  with  iras  pot,  3  molds 
A,C.  Motor  two  full  lengrth  magazines, 
1  upper  and  3  lowersplit  magazines 
all  with  mats;  Miehle  Verticle  press, 
model  V-50  seriel  13657  complete  220- 
60-,1  ,\.C.:  Nolan  chief  saw  with  110 
pica  guage;  Full  page  mat  roller: 
INTERTYPE  model  C,S,  M-3  Serial 
11757  with  gas  pot,  monomelt,  3 
molds,  A,C,  motor,  two  full  length 
main,  one  upper  and  one  lower  split 
magazines,  1  upper  auxiliary  and 
three  lower  auxiliary  magazines  all 
with  mats;  Double  tier  oak  type  cab¬ 
inet  closed  with  40  cases  handset  job 
type :  single  tier  steel  type  cabinet 
C80572 — 49  with  48  rases  type,  work 
bank  and  3  component  bank  for  spac¬ 
ing  materials.  Write  or  call  Englewood 
Herald.  P.O.  Box  89.  Englewoo<l, 
Colorado,  80110.  Phone  (303)  781-4484. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intertypes.  two 
C-3  Intertypes.  one  C~4  Intertype,  three 
Hamilton  make-up  stones  with  slug 
rack :  8  make-up  stones :  3  pig  holding 
racks;  Morrison  slug  stripper;  16  alu¬ 
minum  chases;  Goss  plate  easting  box; 
Goss  trimmer  and  reamer:  Goss  Tubu¬ 
lar  Route-O-Plate ;  Goss  24-page  Deck- 
A-Tube  Press ;  Mat  Roller.  Elbert 
Hippensteel,  Peru  Daily  Tribune.  Peru. 
Ind.— 46970.  Ph :  (AC  317)  47.3-6641. 


I  SET  PRESS  WIRE  Justowriters. 
Reoonler  and  Repnxiurer.  little  over 
3'i  years  old.  kept  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  by  our  factory-traineil  servicemen 

—  $3.0tiU:  page  size  Vandercotik.  No. 
320  repniduction  pr<K>f  press,  goisl  con- 
flition  Jl.OtiO;  Nolan  electric  casting 
box.  5  kols  $350 :  C  &  G  saw  $3.50 : 
1  Addressograph  Si>ee<lamat.  cabinet 
and  automatic  feeiier.  only  2  years  idil. 
cost  new  more  than  $4,000,  sell  for 
$2. .500.  Intertype,  recently  overhaule<l 

—  $7.50.  Phone:  (205)  734-2131,  Bob 

Bryan.  Cullman.  Alabama. 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 


PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Preggeg  &  Machinery 

FOim  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSIX!  #1606— 
22%  cut  off  60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
— Cutler-Hammer,  Cline — with  100  HP 
— AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington. 
Kentucky  40507. 


16-UNIT  GOSS 
HEADLINER  PRESS; 
223/4"  cut-off 


I 

6  Superimposed  color  half 
deck.s.  Offered  complete 
or  as  4,  5,  6.  8  or  10- 
unit  presses;  Teasion  plate 
lockup;  Reels  tensions  and 
pa.sters;  AC  unit  drite. 
Rated  at  52,500  IPH 

I 


Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACH.  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Ph;  (AC  816)  221-9060 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21^^  inches;  <3olor  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders:  C-H 
Conveyors:  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turnahles. 

UeaUd:  N.T.  Post 
AvailabI*:  Kowl 
Priced;  Host  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

GO^  COMMUNITY  PRES^  five  uliTts 
with  Suburban  folder.  Less  than  three 
years  old,  installed  September  1966.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Includes  quarter  page 
folder  and  Baldwin  automatic  water  sy^ 
tern.  Available  October  '69.  Press  is 
presently  on  production.  Larger  and 
faster  press  lieing  installed,  only  rea¬ 
son  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Fishman,  P.  O.  Box  625,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  or  AC  615,  681-8850. 

FOR  SALE:  VANDERCOOK  (model 
604)  four  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
factory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
1963;  excellent  condition:  also  some 
other  letterpress  equipment.  All  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P.  O. 
Box  490,  Ocala.  Fla.— 32670. 

GOSS  UNIVER.SAL  PRESS,  5-unit8 
with  one  color  hump.  New  19.57.  Wooil 
Pony  and  all  stereo  equipment.  All 
perfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  part; 
also  complete  hot-metal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  CJontact 
Jesse  Bailey.  Tri-C7ities  Newspapers, 
Inc..  219  W.  Tenn.  St.,  Florence.  Ala. 
—3.5630.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBE 
Bargain.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 
Ph  :  Joe  Nixon  (219)  663-2131. _ 


NEW  OFFERING 

6-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

Manufactured  1955  fo  1963 

•  22 Vv"  Cutoff  •  Unit  Drive 

•  90’  Plate  Stagger  •  Compression  Lockup 


o 


End  Roll  Stands — 12  Positions 
4  Color  Humps 
Upper  Formers 

Late  Stereot)rpe  Equipment  Included 
Offered  Eiclutively  ly 

niand  newspaper  machinery  corporation 


Since  1910 

1720  CHERRY  STREET  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 

(816)  221  9060 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICmON  PRESS 
6  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90*  stagger.  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili- 
uone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor:  press  geared  for 
C2.600  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
5  Units  Goss  HSLC  with  color  cylinder 
and  reverse.  4  pages  wide,  double  2 
to  1  folder.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  15"  print¬ 
ing  diameter,  59V4"  roll  width,  paper 
roll  diameter  38"  maximum.  Roll  stands 
on  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters.  28,000 
per  hour.  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor.  Cline  con¬ 
trols,  8  portable  fountains,  skip  slitter. 
Bay  window  for  3  units  with  6  angle 
bars,  angle  bars  for  two  remaining 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  balloon 
formers,  compression  lockup.  Avail¬ 
able  Spring  1970. 

For  further  information  contact  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison 
St..  Waukegan.  III.— 60085.  Ph :  (312) 
689-7000  Richard  F.  Kennedy. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  #143. 
upper  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register 
cylinders;  complete  stereo  included. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Box 
1800.  Idaho  Falls.  Idahc^-83401 . 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE:  32  pages  plus 
color  hump.  22-81”  cut-off.  Pony  auto¬ 
plate.  Sta-Hi  former,  melting  pot, 
pump — other  equipment.  Available  No- 
vemlier.  The  Daily  Reflector.  Green¬ 
ville.  N.C.— 27834.  (AC  919)  752-6166. 

1  UNIT  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  with 
color  humps  available  now  in  Midwest. 
.Sell  as  complete  press  or  split  up.  Ph : 
(713)  423-5511,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

3-UNIT  GO.SS  PRESS  22%"  cut-off. 

2  color  cylinders.  1  double  folder  with 
2  short  delivery  conveyors,  1  roll  away 
quarter  folder,  3  underneath  paper  roll 
stands  semi-automatic  tensions,  75  HP 
Cline-Westinghouse  motor  and  10  HP 
jog  motor,  resistor  bank,  control  cab¬ 
inet.  extra  rollers,  etc.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  press  for  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Available  today  “as  it  where  it.”  We 
must  move-  make  an  offer.  See  at 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette.  2040  Center 
St.,  Berkeley,  or  telephone  R.  A.  Bean 
or  Jack  Bates  at  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent.  (41.5)  234-5678. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  .Style 

TEFLOW  SCREEN.S— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHUIJWAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7566.  in  excellent  condition. 
High-speed  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router 
MR10  in  enclosed  cahinet.  Hoe  curved 
plate  router,  serial  #745  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  easting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-eol. 
mat  scorcher,  saw.  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist.  5959  S.  Harlem. 
Chicago,  III.  —  60638.  (312)  586-8800. 
ext.  1 , 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21 U  —  22%  —  23A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  Used  20  x  24  Robertson 
camera  or  equivalent  model.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Contact  Rill  Miller,  { 
Herald  Publications,  Inc.,  1  Adams 
.St..  Nutley,  N.J.— 07110.  ((201)  667- 
2200. 


j  30-FEET  ROLLER  TOP  CONVEYOb 
I  with  side  work  tables.  Call  collect  Otis 
B.  Cox,  High  Point  Enterprise.  High 
I  Point,  N.C.  (AC  919)  882-1818  or 

;  885-2924. 


HKLP  WANTED 

Adminigtratire 


!  GENERAL  MANAGER 

$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man- 
'  age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
'  several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
I  to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
I  well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc- 
I  ess.  ^nd  resum4  to  Box  1320.  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  TEN-FIGURE  SALARY  for 
manager  of  new  Missouri  controIle<l 
circulation  newspajier.  Contact  Jerrell 
I  A.  Shepherd,  Box  13(1,  Mol)erly,  Mo. — 
:  65270.  Ph:  (816)  263-1230  for  more 
information. 

i  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seven-day  western  newspai)er  over  35.- 
i  0(10  circulation  with  excellent  operating 
,  picture  has  ni>ening  for  right  man  to 
understudy  its  general  manager  in 
charge  of  all  oiierations  and  planning 
to  retire  within  a  few  years.  Must 
have  proven  track  record  of  newspaper 
accomplishment  with  solid  background 
in  ailvertising.  circulation,  news  pro- 
ceilures,  employee  and  public  relations. 
This  ran  he  an  intriguing  and  re- 
WHPling  oportunity  for  a  prime  mover 
in  early  40'8  or  late  SO’s  who  feels 
,  stymie<l  as  to  future  in  his  present 
I  |H)st.  Resumes’  and  references  held 
■  tightly  confidential.  Box  1455,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


If  you  have  had  the  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  Publisher  of  an  offset 
tabloid  weekly — with  unlimited 
potential,  obviously  qualifications 
and  peak  ambition  are  a  must. 

If  you  think  you  are  “IT” — write 
detailed  background  to:  Philip 
Maimone,  212  Hooper  Ave.,  Toms 
River,  N.J.  -  08753. 

Located  in  Ocean  County,  N.J.. 
whose  growth  record  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  other  counties  in  the 
state  for  the  past  10  years.  Mid¬ 
way  (I-hour’s  drive)  from  N.Y., 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City. 


Cameramen-Stripperg 

A  VERY  MODERN  growing  newspn- 
I>er  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  hot 
and  coki-type.  offers  many  opportunities 
to  experiences!  man  in  a  non-union 
shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  will  con¬ 
vince  you  we  have  much  to  offer.  Box 
1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10-16M 
Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales  ability 
as  well  as  cost-consciousness  more  im¬ 
portant  than  extensive  experience.  (Jom- 
<  plete  authority  and  responsibility  for 
'  circulation  dvelopment,  oiierationa  and 
distribution.  Bonuses  bas^  upon  cir¬ 
culation  growth  and  cost  performance; 
must  be  capable  of  budgeting  both 
and  meeting  goals.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1166,  itoitor  &  Publisher. 

ASsisT^T  CM  foT  Northern  New 
England  A. M.-P,M. -Sunday  newspaper 
of  60,000.  Should  have  experience  as 
CM  on  smaller  paper  and  knowledge  of 
transportation  and  motor  routes.  Send 
complete  resumi  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  1538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  as  circ^- 
tion  manager  of  a  6,600  p.m.  6-day 
daily  in  attractive,  growing  upstate 
N.Y.  resort  city.  Full  benefits,  includ- 
!  ing  pension.  Write  in  confidence,  giv¬ 
ing  background,  objectives,  salary 
,  nee<ls,  references.  Box  1632.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher, 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


BOY  CREW  MANAGER— Earn  $250  to 
$'00  per  week  orKanizin);  boy  crews 
(or  rapidly-Krowintr  East  Coast  subur- 
bt.n  newspaper.  Base  salary:  $176. 
Must  have  previous  experience.  Box 
U'92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  one  of  the  fastest- 
^i-nwlne  32,000  dailies  in  the  South- 
«.st.  Must  have  minimum  of  5  years 
i)erience.  Prefer  man  who  is  pres¬ 
et. tly  assistant  or  circulation  manatrer 
on  a  small  daily.  Would  consider  su¬ 
pervisor  on  a  metro.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  complete  resum4  and 
w.rninprs  first  letter  to:  Circulation 
[)ir..  Times-News.  KinKsport,  Tenn. — 
17662. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM  provides  for 
'WO  additional  Supervisors  and  one 
Area  ManaKer  for  new  territories.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  are  excellent 
if  you  are  ‘take-chartre’  men  who  can 
produce.  Box  1609.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small 
liiily  within  50-mile8  of  N.Y.C.  seeks 
-irculation  manager  who  is  familiar 
with  “Little  Merchant”  and  l)oy  crew 
operations.  Top  salary  and  bonus  plan. 
FMIl  details  first  letter.  Write  Box  1586. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

CmCULATION  MEAGER  for  6-<lay 
offset  daily  in  Southeast  Kansas.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  unlimite*!:  out- 
lyinir  area  untj«p|)e<l.  Salary  com¬ 
mission  oi>en.  Take  complete  charpte  of 
ilepartment.  G<iod  community,  schools 
»nd  churches.  Bob  Pratt,  Coffeyville 
Journal,  Coffeyville,  Kans.—  67337. 


Promotions  Create . 

Management  Opportunities 


We  are  particular-  -this  isn't  our 
first  ad  for  help.  We  want  in¬ 
dividuals  capable  of  assuminf; 
greater  responsibilities  as  a  part 
of  our  circulation  team. 


You-  must  be  able  to  meet  the  new 
challen);es  in  metropolitan  and 
suburban  circulation  with  new 
ideas:  you  should  have  4  to  6 
years*  exiierience  in  circulation, 
sales-oriented.  l)e  willinpr  to  work, 
have  a  jrood  mind:  a  colle^re  <le- 
Kree  is  not  necessary. 


I  If  you  are  intereste*!,  you  can 
look  forward  to  joininpr  a  leader 
that  sets  a  fast  pace  in  our  in- 
iliistry.  We  will  w'ork  with  you  an<l 
srive  you  prood  oiTortunity  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  personal  and  profw- 
!  sional  development.  If  you  are  in- 
tereste<l.  please  send  a  complete 
resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to:  H.  E.  Hay, 
Personnel  Dept.,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Room  6J14.  435  N.  Michijran  Ave., 
Chicajfo,  111. — 60611, 

WE  NEED  A  MAN  with  eilucationnl 
and  circulation  trainintr  to  manatee 
our  20, OIK)  jfrowinK  daily.  Please  state 
salary  re<iuirement.  B<»x  1612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Clarified  ddrcrlininfi 


SALES  MANAGER 


No.  2  iMmitInn  open  on  Ihckc  and 
rapid  ly-KrowinK  metro|M)litan 
paper  in  the  Southwest.  You 
should  have  ex|>erience  in  a 
comiietitive  market  or  at  least 
a  stronK  comiietitive  spirit. 
Excellent  lienefits — and  we  pay 
more.  Write  and  teli  us  ab<>ut 
yourself.  Box  1616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'fi.TASHiKira*  Wi.KPiioxK  std.iiTnm 
Saiary  to  $6,H00  plus  incentive  for  the 
Ital  with  experience.  37 hour  week.  . 
excellent  frinire  benefits.  Call  Rill 
Powers,  collect  (617)  4S2-9420.  week¬ 
days  9  to  5. 


Display  Advertising 

CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertisinK  manager  for 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500  cir¬ 
culation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay.  hospital  and  surgical  plan :  pay 
while  sick;  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life 
’  Insurance  Company  group  life  insur- 
I  ance  and  i>ension  plan,  both  fully  com- 
'  pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in  . 

I  modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
I  plant ;  two  week’s  paid  vacation.  We 
I  pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details: 

strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
'  Banner  Corp..  Bluffton.  Ind. — 46714:  i 
I  or  'phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC-2t9) 

I  824-0322. 

OUR  OFFER — a  brighter,  more  profit¬ 
able  future!  We  are  n  32,000  daily — 
and  growing  because  we  appreciate  our 
people.  If  you  want  to  move  ahead 
and  would  enjoy  working  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  ' 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1540,  EdI-  : 
itor  &  Publisher.  ! 

ADVERTISING  ! 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  Advertising  Division  of 
The  Goo<lyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  | 

Imme<liate  oiiening  available  in  the  ' 

retail  advertising  division  for  a  ' 

young,  ambitious  advertising  man  ' 

with  2  to  3  years’  solid  experience  ' 

in  retail  advertising.  Interesting 
work,  congenial  staff  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plan. 

Reply  now.  giving  complete  details 
of  education,  empioyment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 

Settd  resumi  to: 

G.  IF.  Campeli  Dept.  814 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

$12-$1 5,000  STARTING  SALARY  for 
advertising  director  Northern  New 
England  daily,  plus  bonus,  many  bene¬ 
fits  for  mature,  resimnsible  man  with 
some  proven  experience.  Box  1544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Good  future,  good  pay 
for  experienced  man.  Dally  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  small  college  town.  Ar- 
tesia  Daily  Press.  Drawer  179,  Artesia, 

!  N.  Mex.— 88210. 

1  WORKING  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHEffl  ! 

I  Gooil  advertising  salesman  and  some 
!  all-around  experience,  preferably  off-  j 
I  set  plant  community  press.  Seml-arid 
I  southwest  weekly.  Growth  area.  Can  be 
I  publisher  in  year.  Write  fully.  Box  , 
I5'77.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  show  I 
I  how  good  a  salesman  you  are.  Award- 
I  winning,  offset.  Florida  semi-weekly 
I  newspaper.  Expanding  East  Coast  area. 

'  Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  Reorganize  j 
and  run  our  ail  department.  O'ne  of  | 
Ohio's  largest  weeklies.  $140-a-wcek 
,  plus  bonus  to  start.  Send  complete  ; 
resume  and  what  you  ran  do  for  us  i 
first  letter.  Box  1641,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wanteil  by 
one  of  the  finest  offset  daily  newspa- 
liers  in  the  country.  Soon-to-lie  com- 
j  pleteil  remisleling  program  will  pro-  ; 

vide  excelient  working  conilitions.  In- 
j  come-commensurate  with  ability  and 
j  production  consists  of  salary  and  gen- 
'  erous  commission  system.  Must  be  tops 
in  sales  and  layout  ability.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubu¬ 
que.  Iowa  .5201)1. 
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Display  .ddrertising 

RETAIL  SALBISMAN  to  join  young, 
aggressive  staff  on  moilern  offset  daily. 
UikkI  salary  -f-  incentive,  fringe  liene- 
fits.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
pleasant  non-metro  community.  3.5.000 
circulation — Zone  9.  Complete  resume 
first  letter  to  Box  1628.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

step  up  to  a  better  job  with 
The  Daily  Journal.  Must  lie  ex- 
jierienceil  in  newspaper  space  sales, 
copy,  layout.  7b2-hour  day.  .5-day 
week.  Excellent  salary.  lilieral 
benefits.  For  appointment  call 
(201)  354-5000,  or  write:  J.  C. 

Famulary,  Advertising  Mgr..  The 
Daily  Journal,  Elizalieth,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large 
circulation  offset  paiier  in  exjianding 
live  market :  backeil  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
partment.  Immeiliate  oiiening  for  man 
that  is  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions 
with  promising  future.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
today  (AC  813)  688-8.508  or  send  a 
resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.- 33803. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Northern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — gooil  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resumi  to  Box  1482,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  experienceil 
writer  to  broaden  editorial  skills  and 
gain  public  reiations  experience.  Will 
work  on  prestige  accounts  in  Chicago 
office  of  a  leading  international  agency. 
Banking,  general  business  or  EDP 
background  useful.  Send  resum^  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1514,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Afternoon 
daily  newspaper  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage,  including  local  government, 
spot  news  and  civic  affairs.  Chance 
for  all-around  experience  in  college 
town  of  12  000  population.  Appiy  to: 
The  Express,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — 17745. 

REPORTER  for  50,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting 
salary  153  for  3  years  of  experience — 
168  for  4  years — and  $196  for  5 
years.  We  offer  hanl  work,  high 
standards,  pride  in  the  newspaper  and 
pleasant  working  conditions.  37*/l> 
hour  week.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1.520, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTERS-COPY  READERS 
I  We  have  oiienings  for  3  reporters  and 
I  2  copy  eclitors  with  at  least  2-3  years’ 

!  experience.  We  want  young  men  who 
are  self-starters — good  writers  and  of 
I  proven  ability.  Salary  range:  $135  to 
$170,  depending  on  duration  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  Gil  Smith,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily 
Press.  Utica.  N.Y.  —  13603. 

Member  oj  the  Gannett  Group. 

I  HARD  NEWS — Massachusetts  30,000 
daily  is  looking  for  two  reporters  who 
can  handle  hard  news,  political  and 
city  hall,  as  well  as  churn  out  an 
off-beat  feature  once  in  a  while.  Pay 
and  benefits  excellent.  Write  Box  1558, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twice- 
monthly,  needs  West  Coast  editorial 
representative,  preferably  located  in 
Los  Angeles.  Chief  duties:  rewrite, 
contacting  oil  company  PR  men;  oc- 
.  casional  meetings  to  cover ;  several 
I  hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 

'  expenses.  Interview :  West  Coast.  Box 
;  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  RBTORTER  for  small 
Central  Florida  daily.  The  person  we 
seek  will  be  self-motivated  and  willing 
to  work  to  make  this  the  best  news- 
.  paper  in  the  state.  Attractive  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions,  beautiful 
^  locale.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 

I  Mr.  Heran,  Daily  Commercial,  P.O. 
j  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Fla. — 32748. 

REPORTERS— SEVERAL— with  ex- 
'  perience  ranging  from  beginners  ($111 
for  hours)  to  6-year  journeymen 

($210).  Fringe  benefits  include  surgical 
I  and  hospital  coverage,  sick  leave,  com¬ 
pany-paid  pension.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1534,  Editor  8i  Publisher. 

I  SECOND  SPORTS  MAN  :  also  reporter. 
I  some  experience.  Competitive  pay.  Edi¬ 
tor.  Montana  Standard,  Butte.  Mont. — 
j  .59701. 

I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Central  Penn- 
I  sylvania  p.m.  daily  of  17,000:  lively, 
sports-minded  city.  Excellent  opport- 
I  unity  for  someone  wishing  to  move  up. 
I  Write  Box  1530,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

I 

!  E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  South  Florida  pa- 
I  tier  has  openings  for  EXPERIENCED 
I  reporters  and  copy  editors.  Excellent 
\  working  conditions  with  good  living  in 
I  Fort  Lauderdale  area.  Large  news  hole 
<  to  fill  with  meaningful  copy,  well- 
I  written  and  weil-edited.  Good  com- 
I  pany  benefits.  Resume,  salary  require- 
j  ments  and  preference  as  to  a.m,  or 
i  p.m.  paper  to  Jerry  Coffey,  Gore  News- 
I  papers  Cki..  P.O.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauder- 
i  dale.  Fla.— 33302. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apeelflc  Identification 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


COMPETENT  DESK  MAN  for  35.000 
Midwest  daily  in  Rood  community.  40- 
hour.  6-day  week;  grood  pay  and 
frinRes.  Box  1599.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

Your  reportinR  experience  can  be 
worth  up  to  $166  per  week  with  The 
Decatur  Herald — 37.000  A.M,  daily  in 
Central.  Illinois.  stronR  on  area  cov¬ 
erage. 

College  degree  preferred.  Reporting  | 
experience  required.  We  are  looking 
for  a  person  with  the  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  for  advancement. 

Send  resume  and  salary  required  to 
James  E.  Spangier.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  Inc..  Box  789.  Decatur. 
Hi.— 62525. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  wire  editor. 
Prefer  some  experience,  but  will  train 
right  person.  Write  fully  to  David  K. 
Fraaer.  Managing  Editor.  Sun  News. 
DeLand.  Fia.— 32720. 


WE  NEED  TOP-FUGHT  RIM  MEN 
who  have  the  potential  to  move  up 
to  more  responsibile  posts  on  a  fast- 
moving  copy  desk  handling  five  edi¬ 
tions  daily.  This  Northeastern  6-day 
p.m.  is  in  an  expansion  period  and 
your  future  is  limited  only  by  your 
abilities.  Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignment  and 
rewrite  with  seashore  weekiy.  ^nd  re¬ 
sume  to  Wildwood  Ijeader,  Wildwood, 
N.J.— 08260. 


EXPERIENCED  CITY  EDITOR  for  7- 
day  operation  in  lively  north  central 
Ohio  city  of  15.000.  Will  handle  edit^ 
ing.  direct  c<^y  flow  and  coordinate 
news  presentation.  Good  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  If  you  like  history, 
you'll  love  living  in  this  area  where 
Indian  folklore  prevails  and  nearby 
old  canal  village  is  being  restored. 
Fine  recreation  facilities  being  expand¬ 
ed,  new  schools  and  airport.  Lively 
news  area  that  requires  sharp  man  to 
keep  on  his  toes.  Write:  Ed.  W. 
Thompson,  Editor,  Coshocton  Tribune, 
Coshocton,  Ohio— 43812. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 
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REPORTER,  GENEHIAL  —  Immediate 
opening  with  America's  best  Catholic 
newspaper — first  religious  newspaper  to 
win  .\nv  York  Newspaper  Guild’s  Front 
Page  Award  for  Crusading  Jourtuilism. 
Circulation  190,000.  Some  experience 
required.  Excellent  salary,  working 
conditions,  benefits.  Write:  The  Long 
Island  Catholic,  P.O.  Box  335,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.Y.— 11571. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  plus  moder¬ 
ate  general  assignments.  Immediate 
opening  for  young,  first-rate  reix>rter 
on  The  News  •  Messenger,  Fremont, 
Ohio — 16,000  offset  afternoon  daily. 
Prefer  J-grad.  flxcellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Good  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  plus  fine  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Ideal  family  community.  Write: 
P.  G.  Daubel,  General  Manager. 


If  you're  a  sports  writer  now,  why  not  | 
be  our  SPORTS  EDITOR?  We'll  give  | 
you  freedom  to  improve  an  already  . 
fine  sirarts  page  on  our  6-day  p.m.  in 
a  sports-minded  and  outdoor  recreation-  | 
crazy  resort  town  on  the  scenic  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Send  complete  re- 
sum4  and  salary  required,  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  work,  to:  Managing  Editor. 
South  Haven  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Mich. — 49090. 


FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  general  assignment  reporter: 
some  photo  experience  helpful.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  in  new  plant. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  with  fast¬ 
growing  PM  daily.  Contact  T.  A. 
O'Connor,  Naples  Daily  News.  1076 
Central  Ave.,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940. 


SCIEINCE  REPORTERS  to  cover  beats 
in  medicine,  ecology,  social  scieno  s. 
Science  AND  news  Imckground  a  mu;  t. 
t8-tl0,000.  Send  resumd  to  Warr<'n 
Kornberg,  Science  News,  1719  "N”  S'.. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 20036. 


REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  In  North¬ 
ern  Illinois.  Fine  opimrtunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  training  right  person.  Apply; 
Ken  Wise,  Tilton  Publications,  401  N. 
Main.  Rochelle.  III. — 61068. 


EDITOR-RBPORTER-REWRITER 
for  inter-religious  news  agency  head¬ 
quartered  in  N.  Y.  C.  Must  be  ecu¬ 
menically-oriented.  Write  full  details. 
Box  1608,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  for  4-membor 
women's  staff  on  medium-sized  Midwest 
daily.  Good  hours,  working  conditions, 
in  attractive  community.  Box  1694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  Our  most  exciting  beat, 
j  the  waterfront,  is  opening  up.  We  neesl 
an  experienced  reporter  who  wants  to 
zero  in  on  a  meaningful  subject  and 
tell  what  he  finds  out  clearly  and 
I  quickly.  Call  or  write  Jerry  Ackerman. 
I  Gloucester  Daily  Times.  Gloucester, 
!  Mass.— 019.30.  (617)  283-7000. 


AGRICTTLTURE  and  beef  cattle  knowl- 
e<lge  plus  top-notch  editorial  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  managing  editor.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume — ^itorial  and  layout 
I  samples,  salary  requirements  to:  The 
I  Shorthorn  World.  16  S.  Locust  St., 
Aurora.  Illinois — 60.506. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Midwest  daily 
(41,000)  seeks  No.  2  man  for  lively, 
independent  editorial  page.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  who  enjoys  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  chance  to  grow  in  his  job: 
also  opening  for  exi>erienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man  who  can  translate  Its 
technical  achievements  into  interest- 
■  ing.  readable  copy  for  executives 
and  the  general  public  via  feature 
writing  news  releases,  and  internal 
reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  in  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  iMotors  Technical  Center 
just  North  of  Detroit. 

Write ; 

L.  R.  Buzan,  Head. 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren.  Michigan,  48090 

GENERAL  A.SSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  51,000 
circulation.  Send  resum4.  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St..  Trenton, 
N.  J.— 08602. 

REPORTE7R  wanted  who  also  knows 
sports.  Small  Indiana  daily.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Box  1595,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITYIR 

Deskman,  with  aspirations  and  ability 
to  match,  who  can  prorluce  bright, 
Italanced  pages.  Great  opportunity, 
good  pay.  top  benefits  on  A.M.  64,000 
daily — 108.000  Sunday.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  The  Roanoke  Times,  Roan¬ 
oke.  Va. — 24010. 


REPORTER 
$200  -f-  PER  WEEK 
Cover  city  hall,  police,  in  metro  area. 
Professional  news  staff ;  progressive 
news  and  etlitorial  policy.  Degree  pre- 
ferretl — reporting  exi>erience  a  must. 
Good  job  for  person  with  all-around 
experience  on  smaller  paper.  Send 
resume  giving  job  history  and  salary 
required  to  Box  1648,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR— Experienced,  quick 
thinker  and  mover,  capable  of  writing 
bright  heads  and  laying  out  interest¬ 
ing  pages.  Offset-oriented  in  Zone  9. 
Personal  interview  requirecl.  Write  Box 
1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WINTER'S  COMING— live  in  sunny 
South  F'lorida.  Reporters  needed.  P.M. 
daily  needs  several  people,  news,  wom¬ 
en's.  Box  1614,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Dnily  Neivspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  e<litorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
a\'ailable. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  627 
Worc-ester.  Mass.— 01608 


CITY  EDITOR  —Experienced  newsman 
needeil  for  Middlewest  me<lium-size<i 
dnily.  Should  have  exi>erinence  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  aggressive,  professional  news 
staff.  Must  have  strong  reporting  and 
copy  desk  background.  Excellent  salary 
and  (ring?  Iienefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  desired  to  Box  1634,  Hklitor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  county  government  beat. 
Should  lie  able  to  do  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  This  is  a  |>aper  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous.  all-year  recreational  area  in 
Zone  2  within  60-miles  of  a  major 
metroisditan  area.  Good  salary-  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  Iienefits  gnn<l  chance  for 
advancement  ...  a  great  place  to 
raise  a  family.  Box  163.5,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Oregon  vacation  area  weekly.  Must 
know  outdoors  sports  as  well  as  team. 
Send  samples  of  photos.  Tell  expe.'l- 
ence,  salary  expectations.  News-Times, 
Newport,  Ortg. — 97365. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Top  pay  and  bei  e- 
fits  for  experienceil  man.  12.600  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  excellent  Northwest  Ol.io 
location.  Opiairtunity  for  advanie- 
ment.  The  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tifln, 
Ohio  44883.  Ph;  (419)  447-4456. 
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HELP  ANTED  , 

HELP  \l  ANTED 

HELP  W.ANTED 

HELP  VI  .ANTED 

Editorial  1 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

NEWS  WRITER 
for 

Volkswagen  of 
America,  Inc. 

We  have  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  our  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
vision  for  a  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  service  reporter  with  2  to  3 
years  experience. 

Must  be  facile,  accurate  writer  and 
willing  to  assist  in  other  divisional 
activities. 

Kindly  send  resume,  (please  do 
not  call)  to:  Employment  Manager 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

818  Sylvan  Avenue, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

Wii  Equal  Otportunity  Employer 


FAST-GROWING  N.  J.  DAILY  »eek8 
re|K>rt€r  with  two  years'  ex|)erience  ' 
to  cover  its  top  action  beat.  After-  1 
noon  and  eveninx;  job.  3T/j  hours  < 
i>er  week,  liotal  pay  all  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to  Herb  Thorpe. 
Manatrina  Eklitor,  Morris  County's 
Daily  Record,  Morristown,  N.J. — 07960, 

I  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  lively 
weekly  in  Zone  3.  Must  I>e  aaaressive, 
experienced  in  olTset,  darkroom,  page 
make-up,  etc.  Write  complete  resume 
and  salary  desired  to  Box  1630,  E<1- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-COPY  READER  for 
fine  Iowa  daily.  Ex|>erienre  and  Journ¬ 
alism  training  preferred.  Gtxal  op- 
IK)rtunity  for  desk  work  ami  writing. 
Box  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  WIRE  EDITORS  I 

Self-starters,  to  produce  clear, 
readable  stories  and  precise  ! 

headlines  despite  pressures  of  { 

7  deadlines.  Must  accept  re-  i 

sponsibility  for  an  even  copy 
flow  and  coordinating  go<id 
news  judgment  with  avaiiabie  j 

space;  also  be  able  to  recog-  j 
nize  and  challenge  poor  copy, 
but  maintain  integrity  of  gixx!  I 

copy.  Knowiolge  of  history, 
and  continuing  grasp  of  cur¬ 
rent  foreign,  national  affairs 
essential. 

Write  to  William  T.  Town- 
shend.  Telegraph  Editor,  Even-  | 

ste  ing  Bulletin,  30th  &  Market  i 

gs.  Sts.,  Philadeiphia,  Pa.— 19101.  I 

ig.  -  -  —  I 

Ily  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sjwrts  1 
writer  for  20,000  circulation  N.  H. 
daily.  Prefer  New  Englander;  also  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  rei>orter.  Reply  to 
Douglas  Keating,  Managing  Editor, 
Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main  St.. 
Nashua,  N.  H. — 03060,  giving  full 
resume. 

JOIN 
A 

HAPPENING 
Aliout  To  Happen 

Florida's  Best  Newspaper,  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  is  introducing  an 
exciting  new  se<'tion.  We're  looking  for 
a  creative  innovator  who  wants  to  ex- 
piore  and  exi>eriment;  a  deskman  who 
will  enjoy  molding  a  daily  "Hapiien- 
ing"  for  our  400,000  readers  every 
morning. 

We’U  Iw  swinging  with  color,  wide-op«-n 
layout,  creative  use  of  photos  and  art, 
fluid  coldtyiie  and  brilliant  olTset  print¬ 
ing.  Care  to  swing  along  with  usT 
You'll  earn  a  gmal  s  salary,  profit  from 
an  outstanding  "extras"  program 
(profiUsharing,  tension,  comprehensive 
insurance,  anil  many  others),  and  en¬ 
joy  living  on  Florida's  Fabulous  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Funcoast. 

Send  resume,  salary  requireemnts  and 
siunples  to  Employment  Manager, 
Times  Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  F'lorida — .33731, 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  WRITER  who  ' 
can  cover  iiolice  as  education  writer 
covers  schools  and  politics  writer  covers 
politicians,  and  who  can  write  to  meet 
demanding  standards.  Neeiled  by  a.m. 
in  Midwest  metroimlitan  area.  Box  ^ 
1633,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  ARE  YOU? 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  | 
News— 50.000  -|-  P.M.  daily — has  im¬ 
mediate  oiienings  for  reiiorter  and  a 
copy  editor  for  its  night  staff.  The 
reiiorter  should  be  experienced  in 
covering  municipal  government ;  the 
copy  reader  should  he  skilled  in  eilit- 
ing,  head  writing  and  layout.  All  com¬ 
pany  lienefits  fully  iiaid.  Please  call 
or  send  resume  to.  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-1000. 

BERKELEY.  CALIFXIRNIA— Hottest 
news  town  in  the  IT.S.A.  91-year-old 
daily  needs  veteran  reporter  with  at 
least  5-6  years'  exiierience,  all  beats, 
rewrite;  makeup,  photo  experience 
helpful.  Must  have  car,  he  in  good 
heaith.  Prefer  stable,  married  man. 

.  $200  to  $213  weekly  scale;  5-<lay  week; 

good  meilical  benefits.  Please  tell  all  in 
'  letter  with  clippings. 

;  DESK  MAN  also  needed  at  once.  Im- 
,  mediate  employment.  Veteran  iirefer- 
I  red,  but  would  consiiler  less  exiieri- 
]  enced  man  with  record  of  achievement. 
Full-time  desk  man  (headlines,  make¬ 
up,  n<-casional  rewrite)  ;  5-<lay  week. 

7 Vi  hours  day  (working  nights).  Prefer 
stable,  married  man.  Three  years'  ex- 
|)erience  starts  at  $169  l>er  week ;  6 
years'  and  up  $213  |)er  week.  G<kmI 
medical,  fringe  )>enefits.  Intereste<l  in 
lively  makeup,  headlines. 

Contact  either  Executive  Editor  Mike 
Culhert  or  City  Blitor  Terry  Sellanis. 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  2048  Center 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. — 94704.  (415)  843- 
4813,  after  1  p.m.  PDT. 

SKiNIFICANCE. 

That’s  a  key  word  in  this  me<lium- 
sized,  Midwestern  daily  newspaper.  We 
nee<l  an  aggressive  city  e<litor  who 
I  knows  what  'significance'  means;  he 
I  also  lias  to  know  how  to  get  the  mcss- 
,  age  across  to  an  alert,  hard-working 
1  city  staff.  '  Top  salary  for  the  right 
'  man.  Box  1649,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Southeast  capital  city  , 
p.m.  daily  has  oiiening  for  sharp  rim 
man.  Top  fringes,  tension.  Prefer  ex- 
|)erience<l  man  who  can  write  zippy 
heads  and  exiiertly  eilit  wire  and  local 
copy.  Write  in  full  to  Box  1624,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSlTS.tNT  KDITOR;  .\US()  ItKI'OllTini 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  com¬ 
munity  patier  (28,001))  is  expanding 
staff.  Need  experienced  assistant  editor 
at  $140;  reporter,  man  or  woman,  ex-  ' 
tierienced  or  J-grad  preferred  but  will  ' 
train  Iwginner — $110.  Marshall  Peter¬ 
son,  Southwest  News-Herald.  5845  S. 
Keilzie,  Chicago,  Ill.— 60620.  (312)  476- 
4800. 

'  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN  for  bi-lingual 
I  (Spanish-English)  news  executive. 

;  Must  have  experience,  knowledge  of 
news  and  editorial  proce<lures.  Famil-  ' 
iarity  with  Latin  American  press  will 
I  help.  Please  send  list  of  ex|*rience 
I  and  names  of  former  newspaper  em¬ 
ployers  withfi  rst  letter.  Box  1622,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Young,  energetic  siwrts  writer  to  lie- 
come  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  6-day  iiaper 
'  in  Northeast  Ohio,  covering  7  high 
schools. 

I  Also  In  need  of  beginner  GENERAL 
!  ASSIGNMENT  REH’ORTE'R.  Write: 

I  Stuart  A.  Borden.  Gen.  Mgr.. 

I  MEDINA  COUNTY  GAZETTE 

i  89  Public  Square 

Medina.  Ohio — 44256 

I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editor  on 
lO.OOU  award-winnintr  Central  Florida  1 
weekly.  Must  be  willinfc  to  WORK. 
Send  reHume  and  salary  needs  to 
1  Charles  T.  Harkell.  The  Pade  City 
'  Ranner,  Box  187,  Pade  City,  Fla.— 
33525.  _ _ 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EPITORIAL  WRITING 
Cover  major  Midweat  state  capitol ; 
handle  all  phaaes  of  state  government 
includintr  e<litorial  writinj;  an<l  In- 
<lepth  articles  on  state  and  national 
issues. 

Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  o<litorial  writing  back- 
frround.  B.A.  reciuired,  advance<l  de- 
(tree  desirable.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iuire<l  to  Box  1613,  E<litor  &  Pul»- 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 


The  continuing  growth  of  our  Marketing  and  Communi¬ 
cation  Services  Division  has  created  an  opening  for  a 
young  writer-editor  in  our  Rochester  office. 

His  responsibilities  will  include  the  preparation  of  maga¬ 
zines,  newsletters,  audiovisual  presentations  and  sales 
promotion  materials.  Principal  qualifications  are  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  communicate  effectively  and  the 
maturity  to  perform  wih  a  minimum  of  supervision. 
Knowledge  of  marketing  and  photography  are  pluses. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  work  among  profes¬ 
sionals  in  an  expanding  top  40  agency  far  away  from 
traffic  jams  and  air  pollution.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Ron  Baynes,  Account  Supervisor 
Marketing  &  Communication 
Services  Division 

RUMRILl-HOYT,  INC. 

1895  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.Y. — 14620 


^  fnvesfigoflve  Reporter  y 
^  General  Reporter  / 

/  If  you're  good — we  ^ 

^  wont  you  now!  ^ 

<  y 

y  The  Times-Reporler.  23,000  daily  ^ 
y  in  the  best  community  in  Ohio—  ^ 
y  Tuscarawas  County,  is  in  need  of  # 
y  a  top-flight  investigative  re-  C 
X  porter  and  general  assignment  C 
y  reporter.  You  work  in  a  brand  y 
y  spanking  -  new,  air-conditioned  y 
y  plant,  and  live  and  play  in  the  y 
y  heart  of  the  Muskingum  Conser-  y 
y  vanry  District  ....  Ohio's  larg-  y 
y  est  summer  and  winter  outdoor  y 
S  recreation  area.  We  are  in  the  y 
y  process  of  changing  to  offset  y 
y  printing  and  will  have  unlimited  y 
y  color  facilities.  We  want  people  y 
y  who  want  to  work,  and  who  feel  y 

>  the  real  responsibility  of  "free-  J 
y  dom  of  the  press.”  We  offer  lots  y 
A  of  room  for  advancement  —  we  5 
y  own  3  other  Ohio  newspapers —  y 

>  and  we  offer  plenty  of  challenge.  X 

>  If  you're  interested,  send  resume  y 
y  with  all  particulars  to  Roger  y 

>  McGregor,  P.O.  Box  667,  New  > 

>  Philadelphia,  Ohio  44663.  > 

/  V 


REPORTER  ne«*de«l  ft»r  lively,  iirize- 
winning  Iowa  ilaily.  Here’s  a  chance 
to  enjoy  living  in  a  university  com¬ 
munity  anil  work  on  a  height,  new 
paiier  with  a  young  staff.  Write  or 
I'all  after  3  p.m.,  Stewart  Haas.  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  Record.  Cellar  Falls,  Iowa  - 
.50613. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  leading  to¬ 
bacco  business  b<M>k  monthly.  Siilary : 
$9.000-$12.000  for  exiterienceil,  bright, 
creative  man  or  woman.  Tolmeco  Ke- 
IMirter.  424  Commercial  Square.  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio  45202. 


STATE  EDITOR 

DO  YOU  BELONG  to  the  new 
journalism,  or  the  old?  Can  you 
fMlit  copy,  write  heads  and  lay  out 
pHKes  with  a  flair?  Do  you  want  to 
learn  the  techniques  of  blockbusters, 
and  inspired  editing??  Can  you  work 
well  with  people?  Do  you  have  a 
passion  for  facts  ?  Do  you  want  to 
give  both  sides  in  every  contro¬ 
versy  ?  Do  you  care  ? 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
ambition  and  drive  who  can  answer 
“yes”  to  those  questions.  He  w'ill  l»e 
j'esiKrnsihle  for  AP  and  UPI  ctner- 
age  of  the  state,  correspondents  in 
three  counties  and  our  Statohouse 
com‘8ponilent.  We  have  a  daily  and 
Sundaiy  circulation  of  37,000. 

The  man  we  select  will  l>e  rewardeil 
with  considerable  ex|>erience.  fine 
working  conditions,  good  pay  and 
an  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Please  tvrite  in  detail  /»*: 

Bill  Scrivo,  Managing  Editor 

THE  JOURNAL 

I-iirain.  Ohio  -  410.52 


INDUSTRIAL  EDirOR 
Large  cnri>oration  seeks  |>erson  to  eilit 
employee  newspaiier.  Newspa|>er  exiieri¬ 
ence  desirable,  but  will  consider  J- 
School  grad.  Send  resume  anil  salary 
requirements  to  Dan  C.  Crabtree,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co..  1635  Broadway.  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind. — 46804  :  or  call  (219)  743- 
7431,  extension  2711). 


Electrical  Engineer 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER,  experienc¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  deiiirn  of  control,  for 
sophisticated  material  handling  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  newspaper  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Send  resumd  stating  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HEI,P  ANTED 

Free-Lance 

Operators— Machinists 

Pressmen— Stereotypers  ; 

Printers 

FREE-LANCE  PROFILE  WRITER  | 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  | 
free-lan<-e  writer  to  search-out  and 
write  finished  profiles  on  people  who  | 
are  moving  the  beauty  and  fashion  in-  i 
dustry.  Weekly  stories  to  appear  in 
proKressive  priie-winninp;  women's  sec-  ' 
tion. 

Should  have  Kood  contacts  in  areas  of  ' 
buyinK.  desiirn,  advertising,  etc.,  and 
sittnificant  fashion  writinj?  exiierience. 
Please  send  resume  in  confifience  to  ; 
Box  lt>26.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Marketing-Research 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  neeiis  a  man 
with  ability  and  potential  to  I>e  the 
cornerstone  of  a  ratudly-Krowinu  re¬ 
search  department.  Should  be  knowl- 
e<i(teabie  in  market,  media,  audience, 
and  editorial  research,  questionnaire  and 
sample  desiKn,  and  have  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  distill  data  and  present  findings 
orally  and  in  writing.  Must  have  man- 
aKement  |M>tential.  Contact:  Promotion- 
Research  Oir..  The  Boston  Glolie, 
Br>ston.  Mass.—  02107, 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburir,  Pa. — 17110. 


Operators— Machinists 

FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write;  Supt.,  West  ^nd 
News,  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
53095. 

EXPERIENCED  TAPE 
PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Fairchild  or  Friden  experiences  es¬ 
sential.  Needed  immediately  for  sec¬ 
ond  shift.  Modern  air-conditioned 
plant;  open  shop;  good  wages:  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect.  Harry 
Green.  Jr.,  Record  Stockman.  Ine., 
Denver,  Colo.— 80216.  (AC  303)  244- 
6553. 

PHOTON  OPEIRATOR — Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  $5 
per  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36(4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr,  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale;  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem  Oreg. — 
97308. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  also  tape 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays,  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  ’Times,  579  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne.  N.  J.— 07002. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  country 
living,  hours,  wages,  .3-week  vacation, 
lienefits,  for  ex|>erienced  ad  operator- 
machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or  write:  Pul)- 
lisher.  Daily  Eagle,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
-  03743.  (603)  542-5121. 


Photography 

EXPANDING  BOSTON  AREA  WKLY 
and  magazine  combo  seeks  seasoned 
self-starter  (under  30,  single,  prefer- 
re<ll  who  can,  with  eciual  ease,  sh(x>t 
I)hoto  essays,  write  features  and  cover 
hard  news.  We’re  aggressive,  liberal 
and  pay  well.  Please  send  clips  to  Bo.x 
1645,  Esiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

One-man  photography  department 
nee<led  by  Midwest  university.  Includes 
all  facets  of  photo  work  for  public 
information,  publications,  etc.  Some 
darkroom  help  available.  Send  salary 
re<iuirements  and  resume  in  first  letter. 
Box  1615.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  4-unit  Goss 
Community.  Will  take  young  trainee  if 
quality-conscious  and  bright.  Up  to 
$3.40  per  hour  with  overtime  avail¬ 
able.  Moving  allowance.  Draft  defer¬ 
ment  training  program  available.  Love, 
ly  town  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Prize-winning  daily,  plus  7  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Big  future  for  man  who 
loves  printing.  Phone  collect  George 
Witwer,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
(AC  219)  347-0400. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 


Leading  newspaper  publisher  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  strong  supervisor  with  extensive 
offset  experience  for  a  Goss  Metro  op¬ 
eration.  This  position  offers  a  chal-  - 
lenging  future  with  an  expanding 
organization  printing  a  morning  paper. 
Non-metropolitan  location  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Reply  to  Box  1600,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  offset 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples.  Ila. 
—33940,  or  ’phone  (813)  649-3161. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPER.ATORS  to 
punch  idiot  tape.  New  plant  with  pay 
scale  of  $162  per  week.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  (Thart  Area  2.  Box  1433, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale; 
$I60-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist’s  abil¬ 
ity.  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
for  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact ; 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personal  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara  Calif. — 93102. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
(lartment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind.— 47362. 

A  VERY  MODERN  growing  newspn- 
|ier  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  hot 
and  cold-tyi>e.  offers  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  exiierienced  men  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  will 
convince  you  we  have  much  to  offer. 
Box  1611,  E<iitor  St  Publisher. 

WANTED:  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
— 10,000  circulation  evening.  Progres¬ 
sive  town.  Zone  7.  Operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  Iluplex  Tublar.  Pension  and 
insurance  lienefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1620,  Eilitor  St  Publisher. 


I  FOREMAN- Web  Offset— Job  S  lop 
I  Offset — Letterpress;  sui>ervisory  exp>ri. 

ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
I  growing  Northern  New  England  com. 
I  munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
'  quirements  to  Box  1211,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  All  replies  confidential. 

A  VERY  MODERN  growing  newsiia- 
Iier  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  hot 
and  cold-type,  offers  many  opportu- 
;  nities  to  ex|ierience<l  men  in  a  n  in- 
I  union  shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  v  ill 
i  convince  you  we  have  much  to  ofler. 
;  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PR  REPRESENTATIVE 
Seasoned  newsman,  college  degree, 
wanted  for  utility’s  active  program. 
Chart  Area  2.  Progress  to  manage¬ 
ment  open.  Helpful  background:  busi¬ 
ness,  behavioral  sciences,  audio-visuals, 
supervisory  experience.  Resumd,  rele¬ 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1560,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

PR  DIRECTOR  national  non-profit 
social  welfare  agency,  N.  Y.  C.  Min¬ 
imum  5  years’  experience.  Creative 
planning ;  special  interest  in  radio/TV. 
Liberal  fringes.  Write,  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  minimum  starting  salary. 
Box  1610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily;  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke.Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Oportuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin  Ohio— 4883  ;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 

,  EXPERIENCE  LETTEPRESSMEN 
to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
!  fringes  in  fast-growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call 
'  collect  (507)  288-2441,  or  write  stating 
,  qualifications.  Rochester  Poet-Bulletin, 
18  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 55901. 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newspaiier.  Day  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  86^  hour  week. 
Excellent  bmefits.  $161  per  week. 
Pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Earl  C.  Swinney, 
'  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  111.-^0085. 

i  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
!  England  daily.  Send  reeumd  and  salary 
I  requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
'  Publisher. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This  | 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has  ; 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com. 
plete  background  and  references. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED  j 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc,,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans,  i 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  316)  662-3311.  | 

WORKING  FOREMAN  or  compositor 
for  cold-type  comiwsition  room.  Zone  I 
2.  Box  1519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week.  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for  I 
printing  floorman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereqtyper;  partially-trained  ap¬ 
prentice  considered ;  37^  hours; 

$136.76;  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YU  6-5541,  or  write 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zone  8  needs 
foreman  who  is  trained  in  Photon 
equipment.  $200  weekly  4-  fringe  ' 
benefits  and  bonus.  Non-union  shop. 
Box  1495,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTE  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
sui>ervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  6,500  to  88,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  Cktllege,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com- 
tiosing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo¬ 
tivate  approximately  30  t>eople.  Total 
responsibility  and  authoidty  for  man¬ 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com¬ 
position;  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  ITU.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1140, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

(X)MBlNATION  offset  press-Lino-In- 
tertype.  Good  benefits,  salary.  South 
Florida,  Box  1473,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
Aggressive  jierson  to  learn  and  work 
in  complete,  balanced  corporate  public 
delations  program.  Re<iuire  minimum 
3  years’  reixjrting  exi>erience.  Send 
resume  to;  B.  Huntington,  Eknploy- 
'  ment  Suiiervisor,  The  Dayton  Power  t 
Light  Co..  409  E.  Monument  Ave., 

;  Dayton.  Ohio- -45401.  An  Equal  Of- 
frirtunity  F.mployrr. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Western  N.Y.  community  college  sroks 
community  relations  director.  Appoint¬ 
ment  requires  minimum  B.A.  and  2-3 
years’  newspaper-PR  exi)erience.  If 
you  would  like  to  chart  your  own 
I  course,  rush  full  particulars  and  avail- 
’  ability  to  Box  1636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 
Administrative 


GENERAL  ALL’ROUND 
NEWSPAPiniMANl 
From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  i 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburb8.ns 
Excellent  experience  in  business,  circa- 
iation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  n^s  • 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  due  to  salt. 
Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9.  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1461, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

RARE  PHENOMENON!  One  of  the 
vanishing  breed  of  newspapermen  cap 
able  of  producing  a  newspaper  by  him 
self.  Qualified  for  Publisher  or  Gen 
eral  Manager.  Available  for  any  de 
partment.  Florida  or  Zone  8  preferred. 
Box  1526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Top 
flight  administrator,  20  years’  exp<T:. 
ence,  competitive  markets,  includini 
strong  classified  background.  Can  pro¬ 
ject,  lead  and  produce.  Write  Hoi 
1591,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GM  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— 25  to  lOO.OIK 
circulation  class.  Dynamic,  pi-ofit- 
making  lender:  cold-hot  type  proeluc- 
tion;  offset  and  letterpress  back¬ 
ground:  excellent  negotiator — circule 
tion  innovator.  Top  references.  Avail¬ 
able  Oct.  15.  Box  1641,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E.STABLISHED  NEWSPAPERM.\h’ 
young:  9  years’  daily,  6  years’  ad  mar 
ager,  general  manager,  publisher  off 
set  weeklies -  all  departments.  Ti  .-wk 
references.  B.A.,  L.L.B.  ^  Available  do’ 
to  sale,  any  area  for  right  situation 
Box  1618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Classified  Advertising 


"CAREER  OPPORTUNITY” 

I'm  younR,  super-aKKressive  and  con¬ 
temporary.  I’ve  edited  well-known  music 
maKazine,  Won  acclaim  for  local  tele¬ 
vision  series  which  I  create<l,  pro<luce<l 
and  directed.  Worked  as  a  ditch-diKfter. 
Edited  a  weekly  entertainment  tabloid. 
Been  published  many  times.  Worked 
as  a  dish  washer.  Played  colleKe  basket¬ 
ball.  Won  state  handball  tourney.  Drove 
a  cab  in  N.Y.C.  Made  a  movie.  My 
best  friends  are  iieople.  typewriters 
and  nature — in  that  oi^er.  "Simplicity 
is  the  basic  element  of  i>erfection'’  and 
“each  moment  is  a  new  adventure"  is 
my  philosophy.  I’m  honest,  depen<lRble 
and  willing.  Marriage  is  set  and  I  am  i 
ready  to  settle  into  a  career. 

'The  position  I'm  lookintt  for  is  in  | 
Northern  Connecticut  or  Southern  j 
Massachusetts  with  a  (rood  publishintr 
company  offerintr  (rrowth  opi>ortunity  I 
into  manairement  where  my  back(;round  | 
may  be  used  to  fullest  extent.  If  you’re  i 
lookinir  for  a  nine-to-five  man  .  .  .  I’m  i 
not  your  man.  If  you  need  a  creative 
individual  who  is  not  afraid  and  one 
who  will  devote  more  than  just  time 
to  a  task  .  .  .  then  I  am  your  man. 
I’m  worth  a  million,  but  will  settle 
for  $12,000  minimum  until  I  can  prove 
it.  Call  me  collect  at  (613)  2.'>2-7420, 
or  write  for  a  resume.  Ben  R.  Jones. 
1391  Tal>or  Ave.,  Ketterin(t,  Ohio — 
45420. 


DYNAMIC  YOUNG  E'XECUTIVE.  a(t- 
(rressive  and  creative,  thrives  on  chal¬ 
lenge.  Administrative,  sales  and  |>ro- 
motion  background,  plus  make-up  and 
production.  Employed  on  top  level,  but 
desires  move.  Salary  range:  $15,000. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  3  or  8.  Resume 
available  on  reiiuest.  Write  Bo.x  1642, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


BDI’TORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous.  | 
hard-hitting.  Desire  position  on  metro- 
(lolitan  daily.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pul>-  j 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CAM  —  seasoned  administrator;  21 
years'  experience;  impressive  records 
in  comi)etitive  markets.  Early  40’s. 
Prefer  Midwestern  medium-sized  daily. 
Box  1583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CAM  seeking  position  on  Met¬ 
ro.  Business  degree  (AA).  Thorough  j 
knowledge  of  display,  classified,  and 
bureau  operation.  12  years’  produc¬ 
tive  experience.  Top  references.  Sal¬ 
ary:  five-figure  plus.  Zone  8,  9.  Box  , 
1466,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  CAM  i>ioven  (iro-  ! 
ducer  in  tough,  comi)etitive  market —  I 
reatly  to  tackle  No.  2  siiot  with  metro  | 
or  classified  managership  for  aggres-  ' 
sive  50,000  -h  daily.  College  graduate :  j 
excellent  references.  Write  Bo.x  1629,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


Display  Advertising 

CREATIVE  ADMAN,  39.  seeks  top  ; 
management  position  with  newspaper  i 
or  retail  account.  20  years'  experience.  . 
5  as  advertising  manager.  Excellent  ; 
record  in  sales,  management,  and  pro- 
motion.  Available  Jan.  1.  Prefer  Chart  < 
Area  9.  Write  Box  1586,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  available 
Jan.  1,  1970.  Looking  for  top  advertis¬ 
ing/administrative  spot  on  50  to  200M 
daily.  Currently  department  manager 
major  metro  daily  in  competitive  city. 
Age  42,  with  family.  Experienced  and  | 
qualified.  Write  Box  1578,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  { 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER  Proven  A-1 
in  sales,  layout,  coi)y,  iiublicity,  pro¬ 
motion  :  some  iir<Mluction.  Available 
soon  for  Zone  1.  Presently  employed. 
Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


METRO  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  44,  ; 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a  i 
smaller  city  permanently.  Ex-sports 
editor  —  knows  all  phases.  Available 
Nov,  1.  Frefer  Zones  4,  6,  8  or  9. 
Box  1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  BfR.  PUBLISHER  1 
Elxperienced  circulation  manager  seeks 
manairership  in  New  England  area 
offering  challenge.  Qualifications:  39 
years  old,  married,  4  children;  13 
years’  experience  in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m. 
publications;  thorough  ABC  knowl- 
^ge.  Top  references.  Salary  open  to 
discussion.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


36-YEAR-OLD  CIRCULATOR  with  13 
years'  exjterience.  7  as  district  man¬ 
ager,  2  as  a  CM;  2t^  as  salesman 
for  a  national  circulation  promotion  i 
company;  IV^  as  a  circulation  sales  ‘ 
development  manager.  No  preference  ■ 
to  geographic  location.  Will  consider  i 
CM.,  assistant,  or  circulation  sales  . 
and  promotion.  Call  (201)  335-6476  or  i 
write  Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE 
Circulation  Manager,  experienced  in 
all  phases:  little  merchant,  dealer,  city, 
country,  ABC  and  promotion.  Wants 
to  relocate  on  large  paper  as  home 
delivery  manager,  country  circulation 
manager,  area  manager,  or  assistant. 
Title  not  as  important  as  position  that 
offers  challenge  and  advancement  for 
proven  results.  Bbccellent  references. 
Relocation  must  l)0  permanent.  Box 
1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEY  MANAGER  looking  to  move  up. 
Heavy  suburban  and  country  circula¬ 
tion  experience.  Promoter — no  probl«n 
too  big  to  tackle.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion. 
G>st-conscious.  Can  relocate  on  short 
notice.  Box  1673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
ence*!,  carrier  promotion,  little  mer¬ 
chant,  ABC,  motor  routes :  (tootl  serv¬ 
ice.  Areas  6.  7,  3,  4.  $135.  Box  1613, 
E<litor  A  Publisher. 


NIEMAN  FELLOW,  34,  race  relations, 
political,  urban,  statehouse  experi¬ 
ence  ;  seeks  broader  opportunities  on  | 
I  aggressive  metropolitan  newspaper  or  I 
magazine.  Box  1643,  Editor  A  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR,  feature  writer:  j 
takes  pictures.  Wants  job  in  North-  [ 
west  U.S.  Box  1559,  ^itor  A  Pub-  | 
lisher, 

TOP-FLIGHT  NEWSMAN.  45.  20  i 

years’  experience — now  magazine  e<l-  j 
itor — wants  back  in  daily  metro  field. 
$300-a-week.  Top  papers  only.  Box 
1537,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  , 

METRO  SPORTS  DESK  MAN,  44.  I 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a  I 
"writing’’  sports  editor,  smaller  city, 
twrmanently.  Box  1602,  Editor  A  Pub-  i 
lisher.  ' 

DENVER  AREA — Woman  J-grad  seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  job;  2-yenrs’ 
features  and  courthouse  reporting  on  ; 
small  daily.  Bo.x  1581,  Editor  A  Pub-  j 
lisher. 

RE7PORTER,  28 — varied  background  — 
seeks  medium  or  larger  daily — any  ! 
area.  Box  1588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  MAN,  8  years’  ex-  j 
perience,  seeks  challenging  work —  | 
broadcast  or  newspaper.  $200  week  < 
minimum.  Box  1596,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  | 
lisher.  | 

EDITOR  large  N.  Y.  metropolitan  re-  ! 
ligious  weekly  newspaper  seeks  new 
opportunity  in  N.  Y.  area.  Skilled  ^- 
Itorial,  feature,  news  writer.  Box  1579,  | 
^itor  A  Publisher.  I 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  with  metro¬ 
politan  city  desk,  copy  desk,  extensive  ! 
writing,  reporting  experience.  Prefer  , 
Zone  6:  consider  attractive  offer  any-  ^ 
I  where.  Box  1593,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 
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Editorial 

SPORTS  POSITION  SOUGHT  by 
Journalism  grad  with  M.A.;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1597,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER,  26.  J-grad.  now  city 
editor-  -4  years’  e.xi>erience  in  hard 
news  and  features  wants  to  write  for 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1637,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

St’IBXt'K/MindtWIy-  WltlTKK '  KPITOH 
Training  in  journalism  IBS  &  MS) 
and  science  (just  short  of  Ph.D).  Ex- 
■■erience  in  Acaiiemia  ami  Industry. 
Resume  and  samples  (news  releases, 
features,  bnichures)  on  request.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  only.  Box  1640,  Editor  A  Pule 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  fully  experience*!  all 
I>ha8es  desk  including  layout;  last  2Vj 
years  major  California  ilaily.  Want 
home  for  family  in  Zones  7-8-9.  Box 
1621,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER.  26,  with  7  years’  newspai>er, 
magazine  re|H>rting-phoU>graphy  exi>eri- 
enee,  wants  challenge.  Box  I.'Ml,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WOMAN  journal¬ 
ist,  experiencfxl,  will  relocate  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  Africa,  or  Middie  East.  Box 
1617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  ex|)erience  with 
all  types  of  news  on  major  New  York 
daily.  College  grailuate,  young,  mar- 
rie<l;  able  to  aui>ervise  people,  good  at 
rewrites;  fluent  German,  knowle<lge 
French.  Seek  challenging  8|K)t  in  news 
or  relate*!  field.  Box  1619,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


A-1  ALL-AROUND  MAN 
Any  job  you  have  in  min*l! 
Box  1647.  E<lit*>r  &  Publisher 


Free-Lance 


CARTOONISTS.  EDITORS:  End  gag 
sag  I  Spark  your  comics  with  sharp, 
timely  humor  for  today’s  funnies  fan. 
Will  consider  collaboration.  Box  1523, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPACE  ACTION  COVERAGE  <lireot 
from  Manne*l  Spacecraft  Center  by  ex- 
l>erience*l  newsman.  Regular  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  interviews  written  for  you.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  AikiIIo  12.  Box  1638,  Eilitor 
A  Publisher. 


Operators— M  achin  ists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off :  hot-metal  Lino  Opera  tor- Floor 

Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  945,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

LINO-INTERTYPini  OPERATOP,.  29. 
single  10  years'  experience  job  and 
news,  seeks  position  California  area. 
Geo.  Baker,  1110  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa. — 18431. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER/Ci  nematog  r  a  p  h  e  r  / 
Writer — Mature,  precise,  imaginative; 
seeks  permanent  job.  Available  travel. 
Box  1508  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  yming  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspal>er  (S)- 
sition.  Versatile.  oxi>erience*l.  M.S.. 
Journalism,  UCLA.  Write;  Jim  Bil- 
tchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd..  Chappaqua. 
N.Y.— 10614;  or  call  (914)  CE  S-.361S 
evenings. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WHO  CAN  WRI’TE, 
26.  with  7  years’  experience,  magazine 
i-eporting-photography  experience,  wants 
challenge.  Box  1531.  Eilitor  A  Puli- 
lisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALLST.  26,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  military  19  Nov.  B.S.  *le- 
gree ;  some  e.xiierience.  Wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  conservation-oriented  mag¬ 
azine;  also  capable  of  PR  work  in 
natural  resources.  Write:  Steven  C. 
LaMarine,  Box  594.  HHS  Ist  Battalion 
Sch  Bde,  Aberileen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.— 2190.5. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
w  ishes  (lermanent  or  temimrary  assign¬ 
ment  in  N.Y.C.  area.  Capable,  hard- 
w*>rking.  Box  1643,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen—Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  SO  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Printers 


OFFSET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9,  Have  some 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987.  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset : 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resum4  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or  Assist, 
ant ;  experience*!  all  mechanical  phases 
newspaper;  2  years’  college;  25  years’ 
newspaper.  Box  1561,  E*litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
People-oriented:  scientific  approach. 

Up  on  computers,  cold  tyi<e,  plant  lay¬ 
out,  et  al,  plus  ipxkI  exposure  to 
front  office  anil  exi>erience  in  editorial, 
personnel,  training,  and  soma  labor 
negotiations.  40’s,  family,  colle(re. 
Presently  staff  letterpress  metro  com¬ 
bination,  area  4.  Prefer  30  to  lOOM 
daily.  Absolute  confidence.  Box  1485 
S<litor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Nine  years’  exi>erience  as  financial, 
industrial,  chemical,  medical.  French, 
Spanish.  Free-’T.ance  or  growdh  op¬ 
portunity,  Box  1510  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGF.SI  UNIVERSITIES! 
Versatile  writer,  go*)*l  at  features — 
with  newspaiier,  magazine,  camera  ex- 
(lerience  (J-gra*l) —wants  to  return  for 
current  courses  in  photojournalism, 
creative  writing,  other  areas ;  |>ossibly 
later  graduate  study.  Can  you  use 
help  in  publications,  information 
bureau,  or  spot  elsewhere  that  will 
provide  expenses  and  time  for  some 
classes?  Box  1589,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NON-TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATOR. 
30’8,  d*‘gree  now  with  leading  firm — 
seeks  interesting,  challenging  manage- 
m*‘nt  iKist  in  PR  or  communications 
in  growth  organization.  Cre<lentinls : 
The  AP,  publications,  news  bureau 
mnnn(f*>ment.  cor|M)rnte  PR.  Zones  I  or 
2  no  N.Y.C.  Box  1623,  E<litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  PR  PO.SITION  sought  by 
e*litor  with  wiile  experience.  B.A., 
M.A.  French.  Spanish.  Skille*!  writer. 
Box  1627,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Roljerl  L'.  BroMii 

1  to  13 

We’re  not  concerned  that  our 
13th  annual  color  awards  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  issue  may  brinp 
h  us  bad  luck.  We  should  have 
I  worried  about  that  last  year  be¬ 
cause  it  was  13  years  before  that 
when  we  announced  the  details 
of  the  first  ROP  Color  Contest. 

The  American  Asscndation 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
I  staged  its  first  Newspaper  ROP 
I  Color  Conference  in  Chicago 
September  27-28,  IfiSfi.  Jake 
Sawyer  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  was  the  originator, 
chairman  and  bell-ringer  of  the 
conference.  Don  Scott  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott  was  president 
of  AANR  that  year. 

The  conference  was  such  a 
success,  it  was  announced  im¬ 
mediately — l>efore  the  first  one 
adjourned  —  that  the  second 
would  be  held  the  following 
September.  The  reps  wanted  to 
spon.sor  a  contest  and  E&P  said 
it  would  put  up  the  awards,  so 
the  first  E&P- A  A  NR  Color  Con¬ 
test  was  al.so  announced  before 
the  Chicago  meeting  ended. 

It  was  all  a  great  idea,  and 
no  one  wasted  any  time  in 
keeping  the  ball  rolling. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We’ll  never  forget  the  first 
avi^ards  presentation  the  next 
September,  1957.  Winners  had 
been  .selected  from  about  1,800 
entries  from  150  newspapers 
and  were  presented  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  800. 

Colorful  idea  fade^ 

Someone  had  the  bright  idea 
that  we  should  “add  some  color’’ 
to  the  awards  so  we  arranged 
for  spotlights  and  hired  three 
beautiful  girls — a  blonde,  red¬ 
head  and  brunette — to  j)arade 
around  in  tight-fitting  jerseys 
and  help  us  with  the  presenta¬ 
tions.  One  had  a  large  “R”  on 
her  chest,  another  the  “0”,  and 
the  third  a  “P’’.  Cute? 

With  a  strictly  male  audi¬ 
ence  it  should  have  gone  over 
with  a  bang,  but  someone  else 
on  the  program  committee 
thought  the  male  audience 
would  like  to  hear  reports  on  the 
outgoing  baseball  season  and  the 
incoming  football  season  from 
the  sports  editors  of  the  T rihune, 
American,  Sun-Times  and  Daihj 
News.  They  were  all  good,  and 
amusing,  but  by  the  time  all  of 
them  had  been  introduced  and 
spoken  it  was  after  eleven 
o’clock,  we  were  starting  to  lose 
our  awards  audience,  and  our 
three  lovelies  had  been  taken 
home  by  assorted  husbands  and 
dates. 


at  Thirty 


We  all  had  a  barrel  of  fun 
but  it  was  the  last  time  we  tried 
that.  The  next  year  the  Color 
Conference,  and  the  awards 
dinner,  were  moved  to  New 
York  City  to  give  other  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  a 
chance  to  see  it. 

After  that,  the  conference 
idea  seems  to  have  run  its 
cour.se  and  was  dropped  and  the 
awards  luncheon  replaced  the 
awards  banquet. 

*  *  * 

Every  well -organ!  zed  award 
program  has  to  have  its  bloop¬ 
ers,  and  we’ve  had  our  share. 

Misspelled  names  on  plaques 
are  some  of  the  minor  ones. 
.Another  one  was  introducing  an 
award  winner  from  the  Central 
Citu  lliif/le  when  he  really 
worked  for  the  Central  City 
Express.  The  latter  newspaper 


actually  won  the  prize. 

Then  there  was  the  time 
Jim  Beam  Bourbon  was  among 
our  award  winners  and  asked 
for  his  favorite  brand  at  the 
guest-of-honor-bar  and  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
didn’t  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  the 
building.  We’ve  been  careful 
about  brand  identification  ever 
since. 

About  the  worst  typographi¬ 
cal  boner  occurred  when  we  an¬ 
nounced  in  print  that  the 
Montreal  Star  had  won  an 
award  but  when  we  reproduced 
the  ad  on  another  page  we  said 
it  had  appeared  in  the  Star 
which  made  it  the  third  year  in 
a  row  for  that  paper.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  plaque  was  right, 
and  the  people  in  Montreal  were 
as  understanding  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  this  is  being  written  we’re 
expecting  a  successful  13th  an¬ 
nual  awards  presentation  at  our 
E&P-AANR  luncheon  at  the 
Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  this  Friday.  Until  then 
we’re  keeping  our  fingers 
crossed. 


Photog  found  colorful 
scenes  in  wintertime 


Louisville,  Ky. 

It  might  seem  that  early 
winter  would  be  an  unlikely  time 
of  year  to  do  a  color  photo  lay¬ 
out  on  scenic  beauty. 

Rut  it  w’as  after  autumn’s 
color  festival  had  lieen  swept 
away  by  the  north  winds  and 
liefore  the  arrival  of  spring’s 
delicate  beauty  that  James  N. 
Keen  was  assigned  to  do  a  pic¬ 
ture  page  for  the  Louisville 
Times. 

The  resulting  page,  entitled 
“Taking  a  Colorful  Trip  on 
Some  Kentucky  Roads,’’  won  a 
first-place  award  for  papers 
under  250,000  circulation  in  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  13th  an¬ 
nual  Color  Awards  Competition. 

Keen’s  photos,  reproduced  in 
the  paper  by  the  SpectaColor 
process,  consisted  of  eight  pic¬ 
tures  along  picturesque  Ken¬ 
tucky  roadways  which  recently 
had  been  designated  “scenic 
highways’’  by  a  state  research 
institute.  Keen  captured  the 
beauty  of  the  highways  located 
within  the  Times’  circulation 
area. 

The  Times  this  year  has  been 
using  full  page  SpectaColor  lay¬ 
outs  about  once  a  month.  But 
assi.stant  managing  editor  A1 
Allen  considers  the  paper  to  be 
still  in  the  “experimental  stage” 
as  far  as  color  photography 
is  concerned  despite  excellent 
results  so  far. 


Allen  says  of  Keen’s  shots: 
“It  wasn’t  the  best  time  for 
.scenic  beauty,  but  he  turned  in  a 
unique  set  of  pictures.  If  you 
have  a  good  photographer  and 
don’t  tie  his  hands,  he  can  do 


Shifting  of  tv 
from  ‘radical’ 
news  is  noted 

American  television  news  and 
special  events  programs  are 
undergoing  a  major  shift  in 
coverage,  moving  from  empha¬ 
sis  of  activities  of  the  radical 
left  and  militant  groups  to 
greater  stress  on  people  in  the 
center  and  right,  TV  Guide 
magazine  .said  in  its  September 
27  issue. 

The  magazine  said  in  the 
months  ahead  networks  w’ill  of¬ 
fer  an  increasing  number  of 
programs  stressing  the  strong 
points  of  American  life.  All 
three  networks,  it  said,  will  be 
“exploring  middle  and  lower- 
middle-class  Americans.” 

The  shift  affecting  the  three 
major  tv  networks  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  views  of  what  is 
called  the  “silent  majority”  who 
feel  television  has  devoted  too 
much  to  the  role  of  the  militant 
and  the  agitator  and  has  given 
little  coverage  to  the  quiet,  hard¬ 
working  Americans  of  all  race.s. 

“The  basic  coverage,  which 
has  a  moderate-liberal  orienta¬ 
tion,  will  remain  the  same.  But 
in  netw’ork  news  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  deflation  of  the  coverage 
of  radical  left  and  of  radical- 
left  causes,  particularly  those 
of  a  militant  type,”  the  maga¬ 
zine  reported. 

Network  officials  agree  the 


great  things  with  almost  any  change  reflects  political  pres- 


assignment.” 

Keen,  who  started  his  photo¬ 
journalism  career  in  1932,  has 
been  with  the  Times  and  the 
sister  paper,  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  21  years.  He  spent  about 
three  days  on  the  “scenic  high¬ 
ways”  job. 

“I  was  surprised,”  he  said, 
“after  I  started  doing  the  story 
that  I  could  find  so  much  color 
in  the  dead  of  w’inter.” 


sure — from  the  grass  I’oots  to 
Congress.  A  number  of  network 
news  officials  agreed  they  were 
upset  by  viewers’  reaction  to 
coverage  of  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago.  “We 
didn’t  know  56  percent  would 
have  thought  we  were  unfair. 
It  raises  enormous  questions 
about  journalism,”  said  Shad 
Northshield,  NBC  documentary 
producer. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.thails  why  in  Baltimore 
airline  advertisers 
place  80%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
InThe  Sunpapers  S 

National  Reprasantatives:  Crasmar.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa  •  Los  Angales, 
Naw  York.  San  Francisco.  Cliicago.  Oarroir,  Atlanra,  Philadalphia.  Minnaapolis,  Boston 
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produces  award-winning  color*  for  Easton  Express  advertisers 


Krinting 


It  takes  more  than  good  equipment  to  duplicate  color  advertising  as  you  originally  created  it. 
Color  excellence  is  executed  by  people.  Experienced  workers  in  the  composing  room,  stereotype 
department  and  pressroom.  Dedicated,  disciplined  people  who  take  pride  in  their  craft 
and  have  the  ability  to  follow  an  advertiser's  specifications,  by  the  numbers. 
Our  total  ROP  color  linage?  Nearly  a  million  lines  in  1968,  and  growing  every  year. 
Our  circulation?  More  than  52,000.  Serving  Northampton,  Monroe  and  Bucks  Counties 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Warren  and  Hunterdon  Counties  in  New  Jersey.  Dominating  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  metropolitan  market.  With  award-winning,  result-producing  color  excellence. 


by  the 
numbers 


Easton,  Pennsylvania 


*The  Express  swept 
the  field  with  two 
1  St  Place  Awards  for 
color  reproduction  in 
the  nationwide  Editor  & 
Publisher  contest, 
1 969.  1  st  in  spot 
color  reproduction, 
1st  in  process  four-color 
reproduction. 


THE  SCRIPPSHOWARD 
FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards 
have  as  their  objective  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  through 
education  and  research.  They  focus  on 
the  broad  field  of  communications.  The 
awards  are  an  extension  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  They  are : 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school  or 
college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  May  15,  1970.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational  ex¬ 
penses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to  pursue 
journalism  as  a  career,  and  are  given  for  the  academic  year, 
1970-71. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants  and 
reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  15,  1970.  Also  grants  are 
available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism  courses.  These 
are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Margaret  Rohe 
Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $7000  each  covering  a  four-year  course 
at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as 
applied  to  the  newspaper  industry  are  available.  Each  grant  of 
$1750  will  be  paid  annually. 

Colleges  selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  courses  offered.  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by 


the  college  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  author!-  I 
ties,  has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriented  I 
employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  I 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and  I 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1969. 
One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining  $4000  j 
will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be  de-  j 
termined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Conservation,  for  the  ; 
purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and 
open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil,  impor¬ 
tant  though  it  is,  is  not  included.  Entry  deadline  for  these 
awards  is  Feb.  15,  1970. 


The  17th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
the  year  1969  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  Prize  is  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque.  Entry  deadline  is  Nov.  15,  1969. 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The  plaque 
is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  Urban  Affairs  coverage 
during  the  August  1,  1969-July  31,  1970  period.  The  plaque 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be 
distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the  newspaper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  contributed  to  the  paper’s  endeavor. 
This  award  is  to  encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting 
and  coverage  of  Urban  Affairs.  Tearsheets  with  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Deadline  for 
entries  in  this  classification  is  July  31, 1970. 

-N-  •N-  « 

Address  all  nominations,  recommendations,  entries  and  in¬ 
quiries  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks,  where  required,  are  available  upon  written 
request. 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


0  636  8 


